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is the purpose of the Author to let 
the characters of this book speak for 
themselves as often as possible. He 
thinks they can be better understood through 
their own acts and words than by any inter- 
pretations he might offer* How often is it 
true in books of this sort, that the author in- 
trudes himself and his opinions so frequently 
between his characters and his readers, as to 
make it difficult to know who is acting or 
speaking ; the hero, the heroine, the villain, or 
the author. Let it be further understood at 
the outset, that the author has no social, political, 
philosophical, or theological opinions, or theories 
which he wishes to air in these pages. He is 
not at war with the present order of things in 
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Church or State. He is in fact a non-com- 
batant in the battle of life, and can perhaps 
the better observe the conflict waging about 
him, in which men and women, young and old, 
are struggling for place, wealth, honour, and 
happiness, to all of which he is equally in- 
different. His duty then, as he conceives it, 
is that of a stage-manager. He undertakes to 
arrange the entrances and exits, and leaves 
the actors free to tell their own stories in 
their own words. He may find it necessary 
sometimes to appear before the curtain with 
a brief explanation; or may now and then 
offer a few comments upon passing scenes ; 
but he promises not to intrude where he can 
be of no service to the audience. 



MONROE ROYCE. 



London, 1885. 
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CHAPTER I. 




»H, I say I leave off trifling, and be a little 
sober-minded.' 

'My dear fellow, I am not trifling, I 
can assure you. On the contrary, I was never more 
serious in my life. You have been my frank, honest 
friend for eight years, and I mean to be as frank and 
honest with you. I repeat it I am virtually a 
pauper. A well-born, educated pauper, if you please 
— but still a pauper, with the tastes and associations 
of a gentleman. My education and tastes, I am sorry 
to say, I cannot give up if I would ; but my associa- 
tions I can and must, and that at once.' 
( I certainly do not understand you.' 
* My meaning is plain ; but perhaps this letter will 
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help you to appreciate my true position. It is from 
my solicitors ; will you read it ? ' 

c You must excuse me, Leonard, but I have no 
wish — no curiosity, to read your private letters. What- 
ever you think proper to say to me concerning your 
affairs I shall be glad to hear — that is, if I can be of 
any service in the matter — not otherwise.' 

'I can accept no such service as you intend. I 
have borrowed a little now and then, when I had the 
wherewithal to repay ; but now that I am without any 
resources whatever, to borrow would be robber)'. At 
the same time it is hardly necessary, Frank, for me 
to say how deeply sensible I am of this another proof 
of your kind friendship. But to return to the letter. 
Its contents can be briefly stated. It informs me 
that one thousand pounds is the sum-total of my 
entire fortune. This is a very simple, business-like 
statement, to be sure, but what it shall mean to me 
is the question for the future to answer. It certainly 
means a complete change in my way of living; — it 
means that I must give up almost everything that I 
have loved and thought worth living for — the com- 
forts and associations of a gentleman ! ' 

The above dialogue took place in the town house 
of Squire Boyd, a country gentleman of large landed 
property and high social position. The speakers 
were both young men. Leonard Rossmore was the 
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elder by a few months, and he had just passed his 
twenty-fifth birthday, frank Boyd was an only son. 
Leonard was without father, mother, sister, or brother. 
He had never known his mother, as she died a 
few weeks after his birth. He lost his father while 
at Oxford. Leonard's father, Charles Rossmore, Esq., 
was the second son of the late Sir George Rossmore 
of Bute Hall, in the county of Warwick. Mr Charles 
Rossmore had resided at Lennox House, whose estate 
joined that of Bute Hall. He had supposed himself 
in legal possession of property yielding an income of 
about three thousand pounds a year, which, upon his 
death, descended to his only son, Leonard Rossmore, 
who had enjoyed this income for six or seven years. 
But it appears that this settlement had not been pro- 
perly, that is, legally made ; for upon the death of the 
said Sir George Rossmore, his eldest son and heir, the 
present Sir Lennox Rossmore, laid claim to Lennox 
House estate, and his claim had been allowed. 

Leonard's mother was the daughter of a poor vicar, 
and he inherited nothing through her. This is 
Leonard's story in brief up to the present time. His 
uncle, Sir Lennox, was a good-natured gentleman, but 
a very profligate one. He would have been very 
sorry had he realised that he was turning his hand- 
some and clever nephew out into the world without 
a penny; but he knew little or nothing about the 
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matter. In fact, he never would have known his 
legal right to this estate, nor made any claim to 
Lennox House, but for his solicitors. Sir Lennox 
simply asked his solicitors and man of business for 
money, and these requests came so often, and for 
such large sums, that his solicitors found it necessary 
to draw upon all of the baronet's possible resources. 
It was the solicitors, therefore, who made the dis- 
covery that Mr Leonard Rossmore had no proper 
title to Lennox House estate, and of course it was 
their duty as the faithful guardians of their client's 
interests, to dispossess his nephew. This they did in 
a very quiet manner, without the least trouble to 
Sir Lennox. He had hardly been consulted at all 
in the matter, and signed the necessary papers — we 
had almost said — without the least idea of their im- 
port. When at last he became aware that he had 
ejected his only brother's only son from the house in 
which he was born — that he had made his nephew a 
pauper, he swore at his solicitors, and ordered the whole 
matter to be rescinded. But he had just added some 
fine cattle to his stables, and had lost rather heavily 
on the turf, and the addition of nearly three thousand 
pounds to his income was most opportune. But he 
would settle two thousand pounds a year at least 
upon his nephew. And the papers were at once 
drawn up, but never signed, as the baronet's increase 
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of expenditure more than balanced his increase of 
income. 

In the meantime, Leonard was invited to make Bute 
House his home ; which he politely declined to do. 

Leonard and Frank Boyd had known each other 
about eight years. They first met at Oxford, and 
soon found that they were more than congenial com- 
panions — they became friends, which means a great 
deal in England. They were seated in Frank's 
sitting-room, where Leonard usually spent some por- 
tion of each day when in town. 

I^eonard. — * Five happy years have passed since wc 
quitted the " 'Varsity " together, and from that time till 
the present your father's house has been the only home I 
have known, and your " people have been my people." ' 

Frank. — 'And if so they shall continue to be. 
Leonard, I will hear no more of this ridiculous 
nonsense. You have no money, you say. Well, 
1 admit that is rather an inconvenience, but your 
friends have money and influence ; and there is no 
reason why you should not avail yourself of both. 9 

* It is impossible, Frank, for me to accept either, 
at the sacrifice they would require. Independence 
is the necessary condition of a gentleman, and I 
cannot retain my place in society as the gift of 
my friends.' 

1 But why give up, without an effort on your own 
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behalf? You are not without resources. You have 
studious habits, and few men are so well educated.' 

* I fear my education will prove a hindrance rather 
than a help. It is sadly out of joint with the times. 
Homer, Plato, Herodotus, Virgil, Cicero, Horace, 
Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare. What service can 
these worthies render me in this utilitarian age and 
country ? In the language of political economy — the 
Supreme Deity of the nineteenth century — " I am not a 
producer." I can't make a shovel, build a bridge, 
write a prescription, draw up a brief, nor paint a 
picture. My talents are not marketable, you see. 
No, I fully realise the situation, and it is useless for 
me to struggle against the inevitable. If I were to 
remain in a position which I cannot of myself main- 
tain, I should deserve to be kicked out of the society 
of gentlemen.' 

• But what do you mean to do ? You can quit Lon- 
don society without leaving London. There are heaps 
of things that a clever fellow like you can find to do.' 

' For example — ' 

'I cannot just at this time mention anything in 
particular. But the papers are full of all sorts of 
things — secretaryships to joint-stock companies, and 
that sort of thing.' 

'But I have no experience in such matters, and 
my education does not fit me for such employment. 
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Besides, you will find that these places are seldom 
given to men without capital, and certain influential 
connections. And there are hundreds of applicants 
for every one of these appointments. Shabby gentle- 
men who have been hanging about the skirts of 
London society for years, waiting for something to 
offer itself. No, there are two things which I have 
fully settled. First, I shall not live upon my friends ; 
second, I will not take a seat on any office stool in 
London. I have determined to quit London and 
England, and have decided to go to the United 
States of America, "The land of the free and the 
home of the brave." ' 

' I never could understand in what sense America 
was the land of the free at the time that song was 
written ; for there were only about four million slaves 
in that "land of the free," toiling under the lash 
of task- masters. For injustice, tyranny, and brag, 
commend me to a democracy. But our enterpris- 
ing kinsmen have at last had the wisdom — it may 
be the virtue — to liberate these "dusky sons of 
A fine's clime, " and they may now sing their " Star- 
spangled Banner" with a little more respect for 
questions of fact' 

1 Well, Frank, I fear that without the name we are 
not without the thing even here in London. But, 
now that I am about to leave London, I shall not 
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abuse her, for, with all her fogs and faults, I love her 
still. 9 

' What do you intend to do in America ? ' 

4 Anything that I can find out of doors in the free 
air. Farming or sheep-grazing, or something of that 
sort.' 

' And you have quite decided upon this course ? ' 

'Yes, quite.' 

4 But do you really mean to say, Leonard, that, 
with your splendid education and training, you can 
find nothing to do in England ? ' 

'Yes, Frank, that is what I mean. I was edu- 
cated as an independent gentleman, and not as a 
man who has to earn his bread. No, I am afraid, 
as I have already said, that my education will be a 
hindrance rather than a help in my changed condi- 
tion. The only part of my training, I imagine, which 
I shall find of service to me in America, is my 
knowledge of field sports, which I am glad to say is 
considerable. How I shall manage to get on in 
America is, of course, a problem which can only be 
solved on American ground. But such as I am by 
birth and training, I must ever remain, cost what it 
will. I can give up the comforts, the refinements, 
the associations of a gentleman, but the spirit of a 
gentleman is above all surroundings, and I trust I 
shall possess it at all times and under all circura- 
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stances. But enough of this; I leave you, Frank, 
to repeat as much of my story as you may think 
proper to the good people here at home, so that few 
words of explanation from me will be necessary/ 

( I shall, of course, tell the folks all about it, and 
their surprise and sorrow will be great, as you know. 
But there is one matter, Leonard, that I must men- 
tion, as you have not done so. It is in reference to 
Mary. Leonard, I know that you love my sister. 
I believe she loves you and would gladly share any 
future with you, why not speak to her as you have 
tome?' 

'My dear friend, I cannot ask Mary to sacrifice 
herself for me. It would not be fair or right. I 
dare not ask your sister to share with me a future 
that promises nothing but obscurity and poverty. 
Alone and single-handed, I can face my destiny with 
a. stout heart, be it good or evil. But I could never 
justify myself in dragging a wife with me in my 
misfortune. I do love your sister with all my soul, 
but I cannot ask her to give up the life and associa- 
tions to which she belongs, and which I am convinced 
are necessary to her happiness. I am not so foolish 
as to think that without wealth, or even the ordinary 
comforts of life, I shall be able to make a wife happy. 
The belief that it is cowardly in a man not to ask 
the woman he loves to share his poverty and obscurity 
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with him, is not exactly my idea of manly courage. 
I think such a sentiment is more in keeping with 
the homely proverb that "misery likes company." 
For now that I am without money, I do not the less 
prize it. In fact, there are few things that I prize 
higher. I believe that, under most circumstances, 
money is essential — both to virtue and happiness. 
But someone comes.' 

(Mary standing at the door). — 'May I come in? 
Oh, I did not know the brothers were in council. 
Well, I declare ! Which of you has had sentence of 
death passed upon him ? ' 

Leonard. — ' It is not so bad as that, Mary, it is only a 
sentence of banishment, and it has fallen upon me.' 

1 But, of course, Damon intends to suffer in your 
place.' 

'I am afraid/ said Leonard, 'that we can in no 
way imitate the romantic characters to which you 
have likened us. Neither of us is called upon to 
suffer for any political offence. That is to say, it is 
not an affair of that sort, and there seems no call for 
self-sacrifice on the part of either of us.' 

1 Oh, then you are to share the sentence of banish- 
ment together ? ' 

• No, that cannot be either, 1 said Leonard. 

'Oh, I see, one of you has an invitation which 
does not include the other. A week out of town, or 
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something of that sort ? — no, — well, I give it up, for 
I'm not good at guessing. But this is altogether too 
solemn for me. The carriage is at the door; so 
come, brothers, let's go for a drive in the Row, and 
I am sure your solemn faces cannot long withstand 
the smiles that will beam upon you from some 
carriages I could mention.' 

'I am sorry, Mary, to miss the pleasure, but I 
have an engagement which I cannot neglect, and 
(hoping that you may enjoy your drive) I will say 
good-bye for the present* 

Frank went with Leonard as far as the door, and 
Mary was left alone. 

'Well, if ever! There has certainly something 
gone wrong with Leonard. What can it be, I won- 
der? It can't be any losses, for he never bets high. 
But I never saw him look so serious- so unhappy ; 
and Frank, too. It must be something very bad 
indeed. .Oh, it is a love affair — and with whom, I 
wonder ? But why need he look so very wretched ? 
for I am sure no girl in her senses would refuse him. 
The idea of such a thing — refuse Leonard ! No, 
she is only pretending. Well, she has reason to be 
proud of her power to make such a man miserable for 
one moment Who can it be ? It's nothing to me, 
of course. But the idea of any girl in London refus- 
ing Leonard Rossmore ! there is not one good enough 
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for him. Can it be Lyllian Howard, I wonder? For 
he did dance with her three times at Miltons', and he 
only danced twice with me. I know he said that 
Frank asked him to take one of his dances. But 
then of course that was only an excuse ' (enter Frank). 

Mary. — ' And so the refusal of Lyllian Howard has 
banished Leonard from London for a time. Well, I 
never thought that he could have fallen in love with 
that sort of a girl.' 

' Mary, what are you talking about — where did you 
hear such nonsense ? ' 

' Well, I am sure it must be Lyllian Howard, for 
who else can it be ? And you know he danced three 
times with her at the Miltons 1 , and I am sure he has 
never danced so often with any other girl.' 

'Are you quite sure, Mary? I think I know a 
girl with whom Leonard has danced three times, and 
even oftener, in one evening.' 

4 Who is it, Frank dear — do tell me ? ' 

' My sister. And now, Mary, you have quite mis- 
taken the nature of Leonard's troubles, for he is in 
great trouble.' 

' Oh, it is not a love affair then ? Well, I thought 
that Leonard was too sensible to fall in love with 
Lyllian Howard.' 

'I am sure, Mary, that Miss Howard is worthy 
the love of any man in England.' 
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Mary (aside). — ' Oh, I see So she is, brother dear. 
I beg your pardon, for Lyllian is one of the loveliest 
girls in London. But then, Leonard, you know — ' 

* My sister, this is all very painful to me, when I 
think of the fact that Leonard is lost to us all.' 

' How can Leonard be lost to me ? I mean how 
can Leonard be lost to us all if he is not going to be 
married ? ' 

1 Mary dear, my brother, as you have always called 
Leonard, has lost his fortune. 1 

To which Mary answered, with greit cheerfulness, — 
* Oh, is that all ? I thought it was a more serious 
matter. 9 

'No, Mary dear* (with much tenderness), 'I am 
sorry to say it is not all. Leonard has lost London — 
has lost England, and we have all lost him.' 

Mary seated herself at her brother's feet, and 
looked into his face for a moment with the most 
anxious inquiry written in every feature. Frank 
gently stroked his sister with one hand, and his 
head rested upon the other in sad and. silent medi- 
tation. 

' Why, Frank, what do you mean ? Are we to lose 
Leonard simply because he has lost his fortune ? ' 

c Yes. He cannot earn his bread in England, and 
he positively refuses to accept the aid of his friends.' 

' That is just like Leonard, he is so independent, 
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But erf course you and father will not let him go to 
America.' 

Mary said this in a manner so earnest and tender, 
as to leave no doubt in Frank's mind as to his sister's 
feeling towards Leonard. He stooped and kissed 
her, and said, 'It is not in our power to prevent 
Leonard going to America. He has fully determined 
upon his course, and cannot be persuaded from it. 
And I must say I admire him more than ever for this 
high and independent spirit, which wilt not permit 
him to live upon the favour of his friends.' 

' But it is so cruel of Leonard to leave us all 
behind.' 

* Ah, my sister dear, you little know what it costs 
him to leave all behind.' 



CHAPTER II. 




JO ME of Leonard's friends had remonstrated 
with Sir Lennox upon his unkind and un- 
generous course towards his nephew. But 
the baronet repudiated the whole matter, and charged 
it all to the impertinent interference of his solicitors. 
• I shall certainly/ he would say, c have this matter 
put right at once." And, to do Sir Lennox justice, it 
is but fair to say that he really meant what he said 
— as much as it was in his nature to mean anything 
which required will power or personal effort. He 
had more than once gone so far as to write to his 
solicitors instructing them * to proceed in the matter 
at once. 1 But these letters were always followed 
by money calls, and his solicitors would reply that 
it was not convenient to make any transfer of his 
property at present, but that they should advise Sir 
Lennox when it would suit his arrangements to do so. 
And thus the good intentions of the amiable baronet 
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were thwarted by these practical men of business, and 
he was placed by them in the attitude of a hard- 
hearted, avaricious, dissipated man of the world. That 
he was a dissipated man of the world there can be 
little question. But that he was hard-hearted or 
avaricious we cannot believe. Stony hearts, avarice, 
and dissipation do not consort together. Stony- 
hearted avarice and good-natured dissipation could 
not dwell together in peace within one human organ- 
isation. They are qualities naturally and fundament- 
ally antagonistic to each other. 

And Sir Lennox was, as we have said, a good- 
natured gentleman. None but a good-natured man 
would have listened to these remonstrances against 
the course he had seen proper to take in reference to 
his own property and his own nephew. Sir Lennox 
was more than good-natured, he was generous. He 
had written Leonard several times urging him to make 
IJute Hall his home. Sir Lennox's dogs, horses, fields 
and streams were his nephew's, if he would but use 
them. He liked Leonard, not only as his handsome, 
clever nephew, but as a man of the world. His 
company was at all times more than agreeable — it 
was pleasing to the baronet in the highest degree ; 
and nothing would have given him more satisfaction 
than the marriage of his nephew, and the instalment 
of his nephew's wife as mistress of Bute Hall. 
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But Leonard, under no circumstances, could have 
been induced to bring a wife to preside over the 
questionable company of his bachelor uncle which 
assembled from time to time at Bute Hall. For Sir 
Lennox was never so happy as when extending his 
hospitality to those who understood the art of high 
living. But it was not good livers only whom he 
entertained at Bute Hall. He was amused, some- 
times entertained, by clergymen, artists, musicians, 
authors, and occasionally by an advanced thinker, — 
but never by politicians. He drew the line at the 
Houses of Parliament, and Conservative and Liberal 
met at Bute Hall on neutral ground ; and the host's 
peculiar aversion to parliamentary matters was too well 
known not to be respected. The baronet enjoyed, 
in a languid way, a spirited discussion, in which, 
however, he never took any part. He was at some 
pains to get together men of opposite opinions in 
Church, in Art, in Music, in social and scientific 
matters. He in this way kept abreast of the times, 
without any special labour on his own part 

Disciples of Doctor Arnold and Doctor Pusey 
discussed at the baronet's table — High Church and 
Low Church, from the Reformation to the Trac- 
tarian movement ; and from the secession of 
Newman and Manning to Lady High Flyer, who 
had just quitted the English for the 'Holy Roman 

B 
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Church.' Sir Lennox professed to see much that 
was true in everything that was said; and when 
alone with either champion, his good breeding was 
sometimes mistaken for an endorsement of this 
man's party. But he avoided as much as possible 
any private conversation on these subjects. It was 
the measuring of the theological swords that Sir Len- 
nox enjoyed — the home -thrust, and the skilful 
parry. But the moment blood was drawn, he separ- 
ated the theological swordsmen, and managed, by a 
few good-natured remarks to each one, to make these 
spiritual warriors fast friends ever after. The contest 
being ended, wine was brought, the host excused 
himself, and the ecclesiastical combatants found, after 
the second or third bottle, that it was the glory of 
the English Church to embrace within her fold all 
shades of honest belief. That they were all agreed 
as to the fundamental principles of Christianity, and 
that, High Church, Low Church, or Broad Church, an 
Englishman was an Englishman still — the noblest 
work of the Creator.' 

They then talked of University life, and bantered 
each other about the gallantry of their youthful days. 
They hoped the field sports would continue to fascinate 
the English youth ; laughed at the ridiculous figure 
the Frenchman cuts on horseback; feared that the 
irreverence of Americans would in time weaken the 
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authority of the Church. They compared their garden 
notes, each giving the other some valuable sugges- 
tions. They spoke of the vanity of young curates 
— and wondered that they were so popular, especially 
with the lady parishioners. They then asked each 
other about their good wives and families, and ended 
the sitting and the last bottle, by drinking the health 
of their kind and generous host. They were driven 
together to the station the next morning, travelled 
together to London, Church differences were not 
mentioned once, and they parted the best of friends.. 
And thus we may add the title of * Peace-maker ' 
to Sir Lennox's good-natured generosity. 

The next week a running discussion on art — past 
and present — would occupy the 'boards' at Bute 
Hall, followed by reviews, pro and con., of Comte, 
Mill, Darwin, and Spencer, flavoured with German 
philosophy. Sir Lennox succeeded once in getting 
together a French and German musician, and 
Wagner and Gounod were blessed and cursed in 
the most extravagant terms. This polemical course 
usually coincided with the hunting season, and fur- 
nished a mild indoor amusement after the sport of 
the day. Leonard had attended the last year's course 
at Bute Hall, and charmed his uncle not only with 
his fine riding and manly bearing, but also with 
the few excellent and very thoughful observations he 
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had made upon the different subjects as they passed 
before them in discussion. 

One evening, after an unusually interesting discus- 
sion, in which Leonard had taken a brilliant part, 
Sir Lennox and Squire Boyd were sitting together 
over pipes and wine, when the following conversa- 
tion took place : — 

Sir Lennox. — 'Why, I believe my nephew could 
beat each man at his own game, if he had a mind 
to try. He tripped up the positivist in one sentence, 
and the special creationist in another.' 

Squire Boyd. — 'Yes, Leonard is clever, no one 
doubts that, but did you ever see such a horseman ? 
I was thought a bit of a sportsman in my day, but, 
egad, this young fellow knows as much now as I 
did after several years 1 experience as master of the 
hounds.' 

' Yes, Leonard is a good man all round, and I am 
devilish proud of him.' 

4 By the way, Sir Lennox, is it true that Leonard 
is without any proper title to the estate your brother 
Charles left him ? Someone told me that your claim 
was likely to be allowed.' 

'My solicitors have mentioned something of the 
sort once or twice to me ; but, of course, I shall not 
permit them to proceed in the matter. However, if 
they should establish my right to Lennox House 
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estate, I shall most certainly settle property of an 
equal income upon my nephew.' 

This conversation took place some months before 
the dispossession of Leonard. But in spite of Sir 
Lennox's generous intentions towards his nephew, 
no settlement was ever made, and Leonard felt com- 
pelled, as we have seen, to leave his well-beloved 
country for ' a foreign clime.' Sir Lennox found it 
much easier to be generous than to be just I think 
most people do. He was glad to be able to add 
to his list of charities. He was pleased to give 
more dinners and better wine. But to deliberately 
cut off any sum, however small, from his income, 
was a very different sort of thing. It was the very 
reverse of Sir Lennox's manner of life. It was 
decreasing his power for hospitality and generosity. 
Sir Lennox believed that it is ' more blessed to give 
than to receive,' and that he might enjoy this bless- 
ing, he sought to extend rather than limit his re- 
sources. It was quite true that the baronet's father, 
the late Sir George Rossmore, supposed that he 
had settled Lennox House estate upon his second 
son, and his son's heirs. It was also true that, 
in real (not, perhaps, technical) justice, Leonard 
Rossmore was entitled to that property, but then 
would not the present baronet do as generously 
by his nephew as any father could do by his 
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own son? Was not Leonard, or could he not be, 
if he chose, almost as much the master of Bute 
Hall as Sir Lennox? Leonard was at liberty to 
assume command of his uncle's houses, servants, 
horses, etc., the baronet only reserving for himself 
the simple matter of drawing cheques. But such 
an arrangement did not suit Leonard, and Sir Len- 
nox could not understand why his nephew did not 
more frequently accept his hospitality. But in fact 
Sir Lennox knew very little about his nephew, and 
did not understand at all the spirit of this young 
Englishman. As a boy, Leonard had hardly known 
his uncle, and it was not until after he left Oxford, 
that Sir Lennox became aware that his brother's son 
was a very handsome, a very clever, and a very 
high-spirited young Englishman. The baronet then 
became anxious to add Leonard to his list of amuse- 
ments at Bute Hall, but Leonard was not disposed 
to oblige his uncle in that particular. 

So uncle and nephew saw very little of each 
other, and, like everybody else, when Leonard was out 
of Sir Lennox's sight he was out of his mind, and his 
affairs gave the worthy baronet very little concern. 

As has been said, Leonard lost his mother during 
his early babyhood. His father did not marry again, 
but devoted himself almost entirely to the education 
of his only child Mr Charles Rossmore was very 
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unlike his elder brother Sir Lennox. He had taken 
a good degree at Oxford, and after his marriage 
with the daughter of his father's vicar, settled 
down into a quiet country life. He went up to 
London three or four times a year, where he had 
the entrance to all the rich art collections con- 
tained in the great houses of the English aristo- 
cracy. Leonard was the constant companion of his 
father, and at an early age made the acquaintance of 
the great masters in all the different schools of art 

The National Gallery and the British Museum 
were favourite resorts for the father and son, and an 
occasional trip to the Continent was thought neces- 
sary by the father, that his son, in early life, might 
have the most perfect images of grace and beauty dif- 
fusing themselves throughout his thoughts and feelings. 

The playhouses were not neglected ; they visited all 
sorts, the high and the low, the tragic and the comic 
But the low and the obscene when strutting before the 
glaring footlights upon the stage, were as disgusting 
to Leonard as when drawn in gaudy, flaming colours 
upon the canvas of the Paris salon. He had little 
relish for low jests, obscene remarks, or a vulgar 
exhibition of arms and legs. A taste for such 
things does not, as some may suppose, distinguish 
the English gentleman. Leonard lived on a plain 
of thought and feeling above the brute instincts. 
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But this did not prevent his enjoying the lowest 
natural emotion. In fact he had a much greater 
capacity — a much keener sense for the enjoyment 
even of the purely animal sensations, than one who 
feeds upon the basest passions as his only meat and 
drink. Leonard was high strung and highly tem- 
pered throughout the entire compass of his nature, 
from the bottom of the lowest natural passion to the 
top of the most exalted sentiment He was keenly 
sensitive, but he possessed a quiet, dignified, self-con- 
trol and composure, and in the very torrent, tempest, 
and (as I may say) the whirlwind of his passion, he 
acquired and begot a temperance that * gave it smooth- 
ness. 1 He had also a trained intellect that never 
worked by fits and starts, and his physical prowess 
gave him an assured grace of bearing, which produced 
the impression, even among his friends, of personal 
conceit and a cold temperament. But with the high- 
est self-respect Leonard was truly modest; and few 
men were so richly endowed by nature with the 
tender passion. This then is the young Englishman 
who, at the age of twenty-five, suddenly found himself, 
as he expressed it, ' a pauper,' and he is also one of 
the two Englishmen indicated in our title, whose for- 
tune it is part of our business — and we hope the happi- 
ness of the reader — to follow. 



CHAPTER III. 

HflSfl RHE cricket match between Eton and Harrow 
sfiPJSSs at '^° T ^ S ' m 2rks the end of the London 
fi9m season. Leonard, Frank, and Mary were 
present both days, and it was here that Leonard bade 
adieu to those or his lady friends whom he could not 
pay a parting call. His going to America was quite 
the subject of conversation among his acquaintances, 
but the loss of his fortune and other particulars were 
known only to his intimate friends. He called to 
take leave of his uncle at his town residence ; but Sir 
Lennox had left for the Continent the week before. 
However, just before Leonard's departure for Liver- 
pool, he received the following letter, post marked 
Vichy, France : — 

' Mv dear Nephew, — I am astonished, and I need 
hardly say very much troubled, to receive your letter 
announcing your very sudden departure for America. 
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If you have ever mentioned this subject to me, I cer- 
tainly did not think you in earnest, and had quite for- 
gotten all about the matter. I hope you will delay 
your departure until my return to England, as I wish 
to see my solicitors about some matters concerning 
you which I have too long neglected. In any case, 
please accept the enclosed cheque for one thousand 
pounds. I trust that after seeing the States and en- 
joying some good sport — for the Yankees have all 
sorts of game, 1 hear — you will return to England, and 
make Bute Hall your permanent home. I write in 
haste. — Your affectionate uncle, L. R.' 

Of course Leonard was not so foolish as to refuse 
the cheque ; nor was he so foolish as to build any 
hopes upon his uncle's references to his solicitors. 
He knew very well that Sir Lennox would never carry 
out his good intentions towards him. But Leonard 
did not doubt his uncle's good intentions ; nor did 
he harbour one evil thought, or an unkind feeling 
towards Sir Lennox. He accepted his misfortune 
without a murmur or a word of complaint against its 
author. 

Frank and Mary accompanied Leonard from Lon- 
don to Liverpool, went on board the Cunarder, 
inspected Leonard's cabin, and bade him a sad 
and sorrowful 4 good-bye.' The * Bothnia ' weighed 
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anchor, and Leonard Rossmore had left England for 
America ; had left a little island for a great con- 
tinent ; a monarchy for a republic ; the most aris- 
tocratic people in the world for the most democratic : 
had left his old friends for new ones ; his old life for 
a new life. ' May he have a good passage, and a 
prosperous career in the land of his adoption.' 

Leonard watched the tender on which Frank and 
Mary returned to the shore, until it was lost in the 
midst of the myriad craft which cover the waters of 
the greatest shipping port in the world. Leonard 
then went to his cabin ; sat down upon his portman- 
teau ; covered his face with his hands, and remained 
thus in meditation for several minutes, when he was 
suddenly awakened to his new surroundings by a 
very high-pitched voice. 

4 Hello ! my friend, you're feeling a little squimish, 
I reckon ? Well you're beginning a little early in the 
voyage, but " the sooner it's begun the sooner it's 
done " has always been my experience, and I hope it 
may be yours.' 

* Thank you, but I am glad to say that as yet I 
feel no ill effects whatever. I suppose we are to be 
cabin companions, are we not ? ' 

* Well, it looks that way, so I reckon we had as well 
introduce ourselves. My name is J. M. Colton, and 
I live in Chicago.' 
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4 Thank you; my name is Leonard Rossmore, I 
have lived in London, but I am now on my way to 
America to try my fortune.' 

4 Well, I was thinking from your accent that you 
were either a Bostonian or an Englishman. It is 
rather difficult, nowadays, to tell the Bostonians from 
the English. The only difference is that the Boston- 
ians are a little more English than the English. 
And so you have left the rich man's country, where 
birth and wealth possessed by the few ride rough- 
shod over the necks of the honest toiling people ; 
and you are going to the poor man's country— to 
God's country ! where every man's a king, and every 
woman a queen. Well, you are to be congratulated ; 
here is my hand, the hand of a citizen of the grandest 
nation on the face of the earth : a nation in which a 
rail-splitter and a canal boy* have occupied the highest 
station of honour and trust in the gifts of a free 
and independent people: a station far above any 
throne in Europe. 1 

Leonard was astonished at this extraordinary burst 
of eloquence from his cabin companion, but he could 
not help remembering that both the rail-splitter and 
the canal boy had been cruelly assassinated by free 
and independent citizens of this great nation, he 

# This is an anachronism, but I think it admissible, on account 
of the illustration it furnishes. 
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however simply replied that he hoped he should like 
America. 

* Like it ! of course you will. In America you will 
be the equal of any man, for birth counts for nothing 
in our democratic country.' 

1 Oh, doesn't it ? ' 

1 Of course not ; we don't ask a man where he came 
from, but where he is going. If your father was a 
sheep-thief, you, his son, are entitled to all the more 
credit if, in spite of the evil paternal example, you let 
your neighbours' sheep alone and follow an honest 
calling.' 

1 True, I had not thought of it in that way.' 

'Of course you have not, you have been living 
upon the old effete ideas of the feudal ages. Why, 
do you know feudalism is practically as much in 
power in England to-day as it ever was. Think of 
one man owning an entire county. And then there 
are your "lords of the manor," with their "estate- 
laws," hereditary privileges, and personal authority, 
which are incompatible with equal rights and repre- 
sentative institutions. What is all that but feudal- 
ism ? In America, you will find everything new and 
fresh, nothing old and musty; and you will soon 
learn to think for yourself on all questions, and you 
will talk and act very differently a year from now. 
Yes, sir, we are an enterprising, a go-ahead people, 
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the smartest nation in the world, sir ; I've seen 'em 
all, and I know what I'm talking about. Why, sir, 
we have invented almost everything but printing and 
gunpowder. Steam navigation, telegraph, ocean- 
cable, telephone, phonograph, electric light, sewing 
machines, reaping machines, and almost all the other 
labour-saving machines. We can " lick creation," sir, 
at anything.' 

1 Oh yes, I have always known that Americans 
were very clever, but I believe that England claims 
to have been the first to apply steam to navigation ; 
and Manchester and Birmingham would resent the 
idea that all the labour-saving machines of the world, 
or the greater part of them, were invented outside of 
those towns.' 

'Of course, England would like to claim every- 
thing. She will soon be setting up a claim to the 
electric light Why, do you know, I have seen 
Englishmen who assert that the British were not 
defeated at Bunker Hill. 1 

t Oh, I dare say there are a great many who think 
that way, no doubt.' 

' We have not, it is true, produced a Shakespeare, 
a Bacon, or a Milton yet, but we are entitled to the 
honour of those names as much as England is, as 
these great men lived before we had determined to 
set up for ourselves.' 
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* Quite true.' 

4 As to matters of war, we are the only nation in 
the world that has never been beaten, did you ever 
think of that, sir ? ' 

4 No, I can't say that I ever did think of that* 

* Well it is a fact, sir.' 

* But what great wars have you had ; they do not 
occur to me just now ? ' 

'Well we have had two wars with England, you 
know, a war with Mexico, and the most gigantic 
civil war, sir, that the world has ever known. Well, 
sir, we defeated England both times ; and we marched 
from Washington to the city of Mexico without losing 
a single battle ; and we have put down the southern 
rebellion and liberated four million slaves. And, Mr 
Rossmore, now that you are an American — ' 

* I beg your pardon for interrupting you, but I can 
hardly be said to be an American as yet' 

' You soon will be. But what I was going to say 
is this, now that you have left England for America, 
your sympathies are naturally with the country of 
your adoption, and you will not mind if I speak my 
opinion pretty freely about the conduct of England 
towards us during our late war.' 

1 Oh, certainly not.' 

4 Well then, I think, sir, it was such as to justify 
a declaration of war against England ; and I for one 
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was in favour of it ; but it was settled up, you know, 
by England's coming down with a good round 
sum. 1 

'Yes, I remember, you refer to the Alabama 
case. The United States has nothing to complain 
of from a money point of view, I believe. In 
fact our — I mean England's— commissioners were 
thoroughly outwitted, and allowed a much larger in- 
demnity than was necessary to cover the damages 
claimed.' 

'Yes, our lawyers were too sharp for yours — I 
mean England's — but the English got mad at their 
own stupidity, and turned Mr Gladstone out of office, 
because it happened to occur during his ministry.' 

' I thought it was a different matter that defeated 
Mr Gladstone's government, but I dare say you are 
right.' 

'Why didn't they turn King George III. out of 
office when we beat him in our war for inde- 
pendence? I never could understand anyway why 
the English people suffer a German sovereign to 
reign over them. It is the only first-class nation 
whose Royal family is strictly foreign, and yet 
England is considered the proudest nation in the 
world. Did you ever think of that, sir ? ' 

1 No, I can't say that it ever occurred to me just 
in that light before.' 
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'.Well, sir, you see that I generally know what I 
talk about.' 

8 1 have no doubt of it.' 

Leonard gave signs that were understood by his cabin 
companion, and the conversation ended. Mr Colton 
went aloft, but before doing so he removed some 
papers from his pocket, among which was an en- 
velope post-marked America, and addressed to the 
Hon. J. M. Colton, Grand Hotel, Paris. He placed 
this envelope conspicuously at the top of the papers, 
where Leonard could not help but see it. Leonard 
sat for some time thinking about his chance acquaint- 
ance, and he felt that, in spite of much that was 
objectionable, the man had some information, and a 
most forcible way of putting things ; he also felt that the 
American would make a troublesome opponent in a dis- 
cussion, and a very interesting addition to his uncle's 
Bute Hall entertainments. Of course Leonard was 
too much of an Englishman to be disturbed by the 
American's rather unfavourable comments upon his 
country. But the American and his harangue are soon 
forgotten, and if we could peep into Leonard's cabin 
I think we should see that undemonstrative, that 
proud young Briton, gazing with the softest, the 
most sentimental eyes upon the photograph of a 
sweet English girl of the fair type of beauty, and 
about nineteen years old. He has actually kissed the 

c 
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bit of paper, and is careful to return it to bis left- 
side pocket. How very absurd, to be sure 1 

The Hon. J. M. Colton — for that stray envelope 
seems to warrant the title — lighted a good cigar 
on going aloft, and walked the deck, extremely well 
pleased with the display he had made of his oratorical 
powers before his young cabin companion. The fact 
was, the Hon. J. M. Colton, in the foregoing conver- 
sation, had quoted largely from a speech which he had 
once delivered in the United States Congress. He 
felt quite certain that the young Englishman must 
have been much impressed with his knowledge of 
things in general. Of course he did not consider 
Leonard any match for himself in knowledge or 
argumentative power, and yet there was something 
about this handsome young stranger that not only 
commanded the honourable gentleman's profound 
respect, but made him keenly conscious of the 
Englishman's superior birth and culture. Here was 
a man whose address and bearing in their very 
simplicity indicated a thorough gentleman. And the 
Hon. J. M. Colton began to think it required more 
than declarations of independence and democratic 
governments to make men equal. And he ended his 
meditation and his cigar with the reflection that, after 
all, it was a most uncommon thing to meet a gentle- 
man ; and he had serious doubts about his own claims 
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to that distinction. Leonard had rightly guessed that 
his chance acquaintance was a member of the United 
States Congress. He looked at the list of passengers 
the next morning, but saw no name that he knew, as 
the passengers were mostly Americans returning from 
their summer vacations on the Continent. There 
were but a very few English people on board the 
' Bothnia.' The next day was very fine, and everybody 
went 'on deck.' Leonard enjoyed his sea bath, 
and he had seldom if ever looked better, handsomer, 
more the English gentleman, than he did that 
morning in his travelling gear, as he walked up 
and down the deck of the ' Bothnia.' We shall re- 
peat a few remarks that were made by an American 
mother and daughter. 

Daughter. — * Mamma, do look at that handsome 
Englishman. Isn't he just lovely ? ' 

Mother. — 'Give me the passenger list, my dear; I 
have been noticing that man, and I believe he 
must be a Lord somebody or other ! ' 

The mother scanned the list, but in vain. There 
was a General, two or three Colonels, and several 
other names with military titles prefixed There 
were Revs., Honourables, and Judges ; Doctors, Pro- 
fessors, and Misters ; but not one Lord to be found, 
not even a Sir Anybody. Among the English 
names were .a Mr Blakely, wife and family, and 
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two servants ; a Mr Tozer, British Consul at New 
Orleans; a Mr Meakin; a Mr Burden; and a Mr 
J^eonard Rossmore. But these men were travel- 
ling without servants, and, of course, were nobodies, 
according to the mother's notion of things. She 
returned the passenger list to her daughter, just as 
Leonard passed again, saying, * I was quite mistaken, 
my dear, and now that I see him again, I should 
say that he is a mechanic of some kind, for English 
mechanics, you know, are sometimes very good-looking 
men : you remember Adam Bede, and Tom Bowles ? ' 

'Yes, and I remember Kenelm Chillingly, too; 
and I remember he was too much for the big Tom 
Bowles ; and I should say that this handsome English- 
man is more likely to be a Kenelm Chillingly than a 
Tom Bowles; besides, you know that Kenelm tra- 
velled without servants.' 

'Yes, but it was for a short time, and in his own 
country; but an English gentleman of Kenelm Chil- 
lingly's position would hardly carry a joke of that 
kind quite so far as America. Besides, this man is 
a real Englishman, and Kenelm Chillingly was a 
fictitious character. I doubt if Englishmen ever 
made such fools of themselves as Kenelm Chillingly 
did. No, this is a young man, decidedly handsome, 
I admit, without fortune or position, and he is going 
to America to seek both.' 
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' But, mamma dear, Adam Bede and Tom Bowles 
were in novels too. Oh! here he is again. Isn't 
he just too lovely for anything, and I am bound to 
have a little flirtation with him, whatever he may be.' 
And with a graceful toss of her pretty head, Minnie 
Crawford managed to disengage her sailor hat, which 
rolled at Leonard's feet. He returned it to its fair 
owner with a smile and a slight bow, and resumed 
his walk. For once an American girl could not find 
her tongue, and Minnie was vexed at herself for hav- 
ing permitted this man to escape her so easily. She 
was silent for a moment, and then said, — 

1 1 wonder if it is the proper thing for me to speak 
to him when me meet again? Well, whether it is 
or not, I shall most certainly do so. He can't be a 
married man; he does not look like one, and I 
haven't seen him speak to any ladies. Oh ! there 
he is talking to Mr Colton ; I shall walk that way ; ' 
and away she walked. 

Minnie went directly up to the Hon. J. M. Colton, 
put out her pretty little ungloved hand, and with a 
most bewitching smile said that she was so glad to 
see him. 

The honourable gentleman was a little surprised 
at this, as he had but a short time before been talk- 
ing with Mrs Crawford and daughter. But with the 
quickness of his nation, Mr Colton took in the situa- 
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tion in an instant, and could he have the pleasure 
of presenting his cabin companion, Mr Leonard 
Rossmore. , 

I^eonard was a little surprised at this introduction. 
He acknowledged it with a slight bow. 

Minnie had a pretty, coquettish speech on the tip 
of her tongue, and a roguish twinkle in her eyes 
— a twinkle that had done execution many times 
before — but when she met the genuine straightfor- 
ward look of Leonard, she swallowed the coquetry, 
and the roguish expression of her eyes faded away 
into something very like a blush. 

She felt that there was a man behind those eyes, 
and she was embarrassed for almost the first time in 
her life. Minnie had flirted with German barons, and 
French and Italian counts innumerable ; but, with 
the true instinct of her sex, together with her natural 
cleverness and varied experience, she perceived at a 
glance that she was not in the presence of a German 
baron or a French count, but an English gentleman 
— a very different sort of being. It was not that 
Leonard gave himself any airs, as we well know ; nor 
was it his cold reserve as many may suppose ; but it 
was the entire absence of all pretence, and his simple, 
honest bearing, together with that indescribable 
charm of atmosphere that surrounds a truly refined 
and educated person; it was these things that cut 
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short Minnie's coquetry, and caused this irresistible 
flirt to pause for a moment. And in that moment 
she saw that her usual tactics would fail her in this 
encounter, and perhaps disgust her intended victim. 
Minnie was too cautious a general ; had planned 
too many attacks; conducted too many campaigns, 
to suppose that she could gain a victory over the 
man who now stood before her, by charging down 
upon him with a volley of pretty words, and a flash 
of bright eyes. Leonard waited for Minnie to begin 
the conversation. 

After a little hesitation she made some simple 
observation about the weather and the steamer ; 
Leonard said something upon the prospects of a 
good passage ; Minnie supposed that they would 
meet again during the voyage ; Leonard hoped so, 
and, after a few more remarks of this sort, Minnie 
returned to her mother. She took her seat quietly at 
her mother's side, opened a book, and seemed to be 
reading. 

Mrs Crawford. — ' Well, my dear, I saw you talking 
with the handsome Englishman.' 

' Yes, Mr Colton introduced him, they are cabin 
companions/ 

' Well, what's his name ? Does he drop his h's ; 
and did he stare at you ? ' 

1 His name is Leonard Rossmore. He hasn't 
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any trouble with his h's, and he did not stare at 
me.' 

1 Well is that all you have to say, my dear. I fear 
you have not met with your usual success.' 

'lam sure I don't understand you, mamma. I 
think Mr Rossmore very handsome, as you know ; I 
can say nothing further at present, as I only exchanged 
two or three words with him. He is certainly a 
gentleman. I have succeeded in finding that out, if 
that is what you mean. Mr Rossmore is neither an 
Adam Bede nor a Tom Bowles — I am quite certain 
of that.' 

Minnie's earnest manner surprised her mother. 
She closed her book, gave a scrutinising glance at 
her daughter — who seemed at that moment to be 
regarding a sail in the distance, — and said, ' My dear, 
you are smitten.' 

Minnie gave a little start, ' called back ' her eyes 
from the bright sea waves, fixed them upon her 
mother, and quietly answered, — "Well, and if I 
am?' 

Mrs Crawford returned to her French novel ; 
Minnie returned to her reverie ; and we shall return 
to Leonard He was ' the observed of all observers ' 
on board the ' Bothnia.' ' Who is that handsome 
Englishman?' was the question which went the 
rounds of the American mothers and daughters. Of 
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course Leonard was wholly unconscious of the sen- 
sation he was creating, for he was thinking only of 
what he had left behind in the ' sea-girt isle.' 

It is perhaps well before closing this chapter to 
indicate in a few words who Mrs Crawford is. She 
was the daughter of a distinguished New York 
judge, and the widow of a successful business man, 
who at the age of forty years had accumulated a 
fortune of a half million dollars, and had killed 
himself in doing it Mrs Crawford had been a 
widow for about six years, and was still under forty. 
She had a house in the Fifth Avenue ; held a high 
social position; and was very much sought after 
by the fashionable world. Minnie was her only 
child. This brief information concerning this lady 
is sufficient for the purposes of this book, and she 
may now come and go without further question or 
explanation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

KjrPEONARD was placed at one of the long 
wIfmF dining-tables with Mrs and Miss Crawford 
tfSc?H immediately opposite. Judge Williams pre- 
sided at the head of the table, supported on his 
right and left by Mrs and Miss Williams. Arranged 
on either side of Leonard, and in speaking distance 
of each other, were the Rev. S. W. Pratt and a 
Mr Higginson. The conversation at dinner was 
opened by the Rev. Mr Pratt 

' Well, Judge Williams, what do you think of the 
verdict in the Tichborne case?' 

Judge Williams. — ' Since my opinion is asked, 
I feel compelled to say that I think it a verdict 
clearly against the weight of evidence, and a most 
serious miscarriage of justice. In an American court, 
a mother is considered capable of identifying her 
own son. If not, she is generally to be found in 
an insane asylum, and her evidence in that case 
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would hardly be admissible. This does not appear 
to be the law in England ; they admitted the mother's 
evidence and then discredited it. If the woman 
was demented, her testimony should hot have been 
admitted. I think, however, that if she had testified 
that the claimant was not her son, her evidence 
alone would have decided the case. If I am wrong 
in my view of this case, I shall be glad if any 
gentleman will correct me.' 

The judge at this point looked straight at Leonard, 
but Leonard did not seem disposed to come forward 
as the champion of the English judiciary, and, after 
a slight pause, the judge continued, — 

4 1 think it is a case in which the evidence was 
borne down by the remarkable ability of the pro- 
secution. In other words, I think it was the pro- 
secutor and not the evidence that convicted the 
claimant. If such a case had occurred in America, 
our English legal brethren would have charged it 
to "sharp practice," and perhaps bribery; but I 
make no charges of any sort; it is simply one of 
those cases in which a powerful advocate carries 
everything before him.' 

Mr Pratt. — ' But, Judge, do you think that in this 
case the advocate believed his cause to be just ? ' 

1 Oh, I have no doubt but that he convinced him- 
self that the claimant was an impostor. It would not 
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be becoming in me, and I have no wish, to reflect 
upon judge, jury, or advocates. It was simply one 
of those unfortunate cases that will occur sometimes 
under the very best system of judicial proceedings ; 
but it shows that the mistakes are not all on our 
side of the water.' And the judge smiled upon his 
English auditor, and then continued. 'But, Mr 
Pratt, to change the subject, what do you think of 
church matters in England just now? I see that 
Bishop Colenzo is still in possession of his cassock, 
and has a warm champion in Dean Stanley. 9 

Mr Pratt — 'Well, do you know, I think Stanley 
and Colenzo are in the same boat, and I should like 
to see them go to the bottom together/ 

Mr Higginson. — 'That is to say, figuratively speak- 
ing, of course, Mr Pratt. But, as we are at this 
moment upon the "ocean wave/' figures of that 
sort are not the most agreeable; they suggest sub- 
jects not pleasant to contemplate. Now couldn't 
you send Stanley and Colenzo up in an ecclesiastical 
balloon ; or smash them up in a theological railway 
disaster ; or let them fall over a heretical precipice ; 
or something of that sort, all figuratively, you know ; 
but we do object, in our present situation, to any 
boating disasters, even in figures.' 

There was a general laugh at Mr Pratt's expense, 
which did not exactly please that gentleman, but he 
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answered, in as cheerful a tone as he could com- 
mand, — 

' I shall be more considerate of your weak nerves, 
Mr Higginson. But this is not a matter to jest 
about.' 

Mr Higginson. — ' No indeed it is not, for although 
the weather is very fine at present, sailors say that 
a very clear sky, under certain atmospheric condi- 
tions, is a bad sign.' 

There was another laugh, after which Mr Pratt 
said, in rather a severe tone, — 

' Now that you have had your joke, Mr Higginson, 
I hope I may be permitted to proceed.' Judge 
Williams, you asked, I believe, what I thought of 
church matters in England at the present time? 
Well, I think that popery at one end, and rationalism 
at the other, are pulling the Established Church to 
pieces. Why, sir, the authors of the "Essays and 
Reviews" are being rewarded with bishoprics,* and 
the High Church party have set up a confessional.' 

Mr Higginson. — 'Yes, it is the only Church in 
Christendom big enough to hold the thinker and 
the dreamer.' 

'You mean, Mr Higginson, the infidel and the 
idolater.' 

*Dr Temple. 
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1 No, I do not exactly mean that, Mr Pratt.' 

'Well, the terms you used are rather vague, Mr 
Higginson, will you be pleased to explain what you 
do mean? Definite terms are very important, you 
know, in a discussion ; but I admit that they are 
rather inconvenient when one wishes frequently to 
change his premises, and avoid the conclusions of 
his own words.' 

Mr Pratt had meant to strike a hard blow, and he 
glanced round the table to see the effect of his neat 
and vigorous speech. 

'What I meant, Mr Pratt, is this. The Estab- 
lished Church is large enough (and I had almost 
added, Christian enough) to provide a seat for the 
author of "Literature and Dogma," and one for 
Doctor Pusey, with his lectures on the Eucharist. 
But there is not a dissenting sect that could toler- 
ate either of those men for one moment Well, 
the author of "Literature and Dogma" may repre- 
sent what I mean by the thinking man, and Dr 
Pusey what I mean by the dreamer. Of course I 
do not mean to say that the author of "Literature 
and Dogma" never dreams, nor that Dr Pusey 
never thinks. On the contrary, they are both 
scholars; and Dr Pusey has the reputation of be- 
ing a most vigorous debater, and a most practical 
man in the everyday affairs of life; while the 
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poetry of the other gives pretty sure evidence 
that he now and then "dreams dreams, and 
sees visions." Now what I object to, is having 
the theological clamps and holdbacks put upon 
either of these men. I hope I am understood, Mr 
Pratt* 

* 1 can only speak for myself, Mr Higginson, and 
I am sorry to say that I do not understand what 
meaning you intend to convey by your clamps and 
holdbacks. Has truth no clamps and holdbacks? 
Has religion no clamps and holdbacks? Has vir- 
tue no clamps and holdbacks ? ' 

'Yes, I grant you that truth, religion, and virtue 
have clamps and holdbacks ; but they are all per- 
sonal, and have to do with conduct, which you 
know, as we are told in "Literature and Dogma," 
is four-fifths of life. Apply the clamps to your own 
conduct as often as you like, but don't try to tie me 
to your theological stake.' 

'Well, Mr Higginson, your theory would suit 
our criminal classes, I am sure — they have decided 
objections to restrictions of any kind. What they 
want is freedom, and they seriously complain of 
legal clamps and holdbacks.' 

The laughter at this point turned upon Mr Hig- 
ginson. Mr Pratt continued, — 

'Judge Williams, I imagine that you have put 
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the clamps and holdbacks upon more than one 
enterprising member of society.' 

The judge smiled assent Mr Higginson was 
not insensible to the comic side of his case, and 
laughed as heartily as anyone; and this evidence 
of good-nature put his hearers in perfect sympathy 
with him, and now that they had enjoyed a laugh 
at his expense, they were all the more willing to give 
attention to his next speech ; but he simply said, — 

1 1 suppose anyone can see the difference between 
the free hand of a pickpocket or an assassin, and 
the free thought and speech of a Dr Arnold and a 
Dr Pusey.' 

Mr Pratt. — ' But is there no such thing as sound 
Christian doctrine to be taught, and is there no 
such thing as error to be refuted? 9 

'Well, yes, Mr Pratt, there is such a thing as 
sound Christian doctrine for you to teach ; which 
is, of course, the peculiar doctrine upon which your 
sect is founded. And there is such a thing as error 
for you to refute — that is, the doctrines of the other 
sects.' 

'You know very well, Mr Higginson, that I 
refer to the fundamental principles of Christianity ; 
principles which all professed Christians hold in 
common. I did not, as you know, refer to sec- 
tarian differences, which are mere non-essentials.' 
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< Well, why not meet upon the "fundamental 
principles" which all Christians hold in common, 
and let the mere non-essentials become non-essen- 
tials? Now, that to my mind is just what the 
Established Church does ; but the dissenting sects 
are all founded upon some one theological opinion, 
and are necessarily narrow and bigoted. The Bap- 
tist rests upon immersion ; the Presbyterian upon 
total depravity and foreordination ; the Congrega- 
tionalist upon the deacon ; the Methodist rests 
upon extempore prayer; and the Unitarian, well, 
he is a good sort of person, with nothing in par- 
ticular, and everything in general, to rest upon. 
Now the Established Church contains all of these 
varieties, and a great many more. "You pay your 
money and take your choice," is the principle of 
the English Church. It is like the Army and 
Navy Stores, as compared to the small Strand shops ; 
or like Stewart's in New York, as compared to 
some of the Bowery stores.' 

An audible smile passed round the table, but it 
broke upon the stern features of Mr Pratt, who said, — 

'I fear, Mr Higginson, that I shall have to de- 
cline any further conversation on this subject, if 
you speak of sacred things in such an irreverent 
manner. I cannot suffer myself to be a party to a 
discussion which brings religion into ridicule.' 

D 
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And the reverend gentleman at this point took 
an extra large mouthful of hot pudding, and swal- 
lowed it in the most solemn and reverend manner 
possible. 

Mr Higginson. — 'We were talking of the various 
organisations calling themselves the Church, and of 
their dogmatic doctrines, which are as different from 
religion as rhyme is from poetry, or metaphysics 
from philosophy. I do not mean to be irreverent, 
I can assure you, Mister Pratt/ 

* Well, I hope you will make some effort to be 
logical, and try and stick to your premises.' 

Mr Higginson. — 'As much as in me lies. But I 
must inform you that I am no logician. 1 

* I should imagine as much, when you try to dis- 
tinguish between metaphysics and philosophy. But 
how are we to proceed in any discussion without 
logic, I should like to know ? ' 

'How shall we proceed with it, I ask, when we. 
can never get further than the premises of any ques- 
tion? for the conclusion is always contained in the 
premises, you know, and the premises are therefore 
always the subject in dispute. If — if, then, is the 
form of the syllogism. If this is true, and that is 
true, then the other is of course true. This is very 
simple reasoning, to be sure, so simple, indeed, as 
to prove nothing. Still I admit that the syllogism is a 
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powerful weapon, when wielded by a vigorous mind. 
For centuries, in the hands of the Schoolmen, it pre- 
vented anybody knowing anything. But gentle 
natures shrink from this logical broadsword. Poets 
fly from it, as the dove from the hawk. I do not 
believe that Longfellow or Tennyson could give 
the terms of a syllogism, if it were to save them 
from the Inquisition. No, they are mere poets. 
Philosophers (I don't mean metaphysicians) are bad 
logicians— Plato, Spinoza, Hegel, Goethe, Carlyle, 
and Emerson don't know their syllogisms properly. 
They are almost as bad in this respect as Homer 
and Shakespeare. No, it was Aristotle and the 
Schoolmen, and Calvin and John Knox, and a few 
other sweet and lovable characters of that sort, 
that were up in their syllogisms, and insisted that 
their tape-line of logic was the only right measure 
of truth. I admit that it does simplify matters 
amazingly. For example, "God is infinite, man is 
finite ; the finite cannot know the infinite : con- 
clusion — man cannot know God. ,,# A very cheer- 
ful conclusion, indeed, but I am afraid that it goes 
further than was intended, as it makes God the 
unknowable, and places Mansel and Spencer side 
by side. But these lectures were very able and 

* Mansel T s Bampton Lectures. 
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vigorous, and do away at once with all innate 
ideas, intuitions, and all such transcendental non- 
sense as visions and dreams. Thus science on the 
one hand, and logic on the other, have, as we 
say in vulgar fractions, reduced the religious senti- 
ments to their lowest terms. But I am doing more 
than my share of the talking, and shall be glad to 
listen to you, Mr Pratt' 

But the reverend gentleman said that as there 
seemed no bases upon which they could agree, any 
further discussion would be unprofitable. And thus 
ended the discussion and the dinner. 





CHAPTER V. 

[HE readiness with which the average Ameri- 
can talks intelligently, on almost any 
subject, is a constant source of surprise to 
Englishmen. They cannot understand how these 
busy, money-making people find time for so much 
reading as their conversation seems to indicate. Mr 
Higginson explained this to Leonard as the result of 
the greatest invention of all the Yankee labour-saving 
machines. It is called the 'Headline System.' 
He explained it as follows :— 

' If you take up an American daily paper, you 
will find an abstract of the "News of the World" 
given in flaming headlines, on the first page. Almost 
every u go-ahead" paper in America has a man whose 
only business it is to write these headlines ; and the 
man who can put the greatest news in the fewest 
words and in the most startling manner commands 
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a large salary, and is a most important member of 
the editorial staff. The American glances over the 
different headlines of his morning papers while at 
breakfast, and in a few minutes is in possession of 
"an abstracted and brief chronicle of the times." 
This is, of course, a great saving of precious mo- 
ments ; and the average American carries this head- 
line system into everything. He reads the head- 
lines of history, of science, of art, and of religion. 
He travels on the " headline " system, and does Paris, 
Florence, and Rome while an Englishman is cross- 
ing the Channel He does the National Gallery 
and the British Museum in "the forenoon," South 
Kensington and Hyde Park in the afternoon. Kew 
Gardens, Hampton Court, and Windsor easily in 
one day, including a stop at Slough, and a drive 
out to Stoke Pogis. St Paul's, the Bank of England, 
and the Tower, together with a little shopping, 
occupies another day; and he leaves for Paris on 
the fourth day, after visiting the Houses of Parlia 
ment and Westminster Abbey. The result of this 
rapid system is that Americans have more general 
information than any people in the world. Hence 
the familiar manner with which they can discuss 
any and all subjects. 9 

'And I think,' said Leonard, 'that it can almost 
be said of the average Englishman that he has 
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the least general information, and can converse on 
fewer subjects, than any other man.* 

• Perhaps so ; and yet for broad, deep, and refined 
culture, what nation of people can compare with 
the English? In what country is reserve and re- 
verence so general among all classes? And these 
are the qualities that indicate culture, are they not ? ' 

' Yes, I suppose so. But still I am inclined to 
believe that a very great deal of what passes for 
reserve and reverence may be due to ignorance. 
Reserve and reverence cover a vast amount of 
ignorance and stupidity in England.' 

( It may be so, but I think we shall both agree 
that it is better to cover ignorance with silence, 
than to expose it by noise. Reserve and reverence 
are not conspicuous traits of American character, 
as you are by this time aware, Mr Rossmore. The 
spirit of adventure dominates everything in America. 
This is as true in society, in literature, and religion 
as it is on 'Change or in the gold fields of the West. 
The old landmarks which are preserved with so 
much care and followed with such reverent good 
faith in England, are quite forsaken and lost sight 
of in America. New and fresh paths are cut in 
every direction. The distance to all points is short- 
ened. It is true that now and again a short cut 
leads over a precipice. But a fatal adventure, once 
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in a while, on the Alps does not perceptibly decrease 
the number of climbing tourists — and a crash in 
Wall Street, or in the Northern Pacific stocks, 
does not check to any appreciable extent the adven- 
turous spirit of American fortune seekers. 1 

'I should say that all this requires nerve and 
courage in a very high degree, and I think we shall 
agree, Mr Higginson, that these qualities have done 
much more service in the world than reserve and 
reverence. The American Republic would not be 
the great nation it is, had her Washingtons, her 
Franklins and her Emersons sat down to a reverent 
worship of the past.' 

* True. Mr Rossmore, I would not have America 
copy Europe; but I would have Americans learn 
perhaps the only lesson that Europe can teach them, 
namely culture. It is time that this lesson should 
be seriously studied in America. That there are 
highly cultivated people in America no one who 
has any knowledge of the history of the nineteenth 
century can question. But education in America 
is conducted too much on the " headline n system. 
There are too many rewards for " smartness," and 
not enough for solid attainments— too little regard 
for culture. In fact, the word culture furnishes a 
theme for great merriment in the columns of the 
American press, and even in the United States 
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Congress. It is a well-known fact that it was 
Charles Sumner's culture that rendered him un- 
popular to his fellow senators, and hindered his 
political advancement. And I believe that the cry 
of " culture" raised against any aspirant to presi- 
dental honours, would prove fatal to his ambition. 
Well, there are no "short cuts" to culture. You 
may travel "a mile a minute by the lightning express," 
but this speed, while it almost annihilates space, also 
destroys the beauty of the country over which you 
" fly." There is no lightning express to culture. The 
journey must be made by slow stages. The tele- 
graph, the telephone, the electric light are of no 
avail. And even the u headline" system will not 
work. Well, it is in this matter of culture that 
America is wanting. Now your Englishman does 
nothing on the headline system.' 

4 No, he is too stupid for that He is sadly 
wanting in the quickness of perception, in the 
" lucidity of mind," so characteristic of his trans-atlan- 
tic cousin. He cannot even read the "head-lines" 
of his newspaper. He wades through perhaps one 
leader a day, word by word, line by line, with the 
most serious attention depicted on his heavy coun- 
tenance. If he is " a City man," he reads the mar- 
kets and the Indian news. But he has little curiosity 
to know what the non-English world did the day 
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before. The interest he takes in things is generally 
limited to the British posessions.' 

* Which, by the way, comprise a little more than 
one-sixth of the habitable globe. What you say, 
Mr Rossmore, is true of the average man of business. 
But when an Englishman does go in for universal 
knowledge, nothing escapes him. What nation can 
match a Gibbon, a John Stuart Mill, or a Buckle? 
The average American is posted on everything 
"that's goinV The average Englishman has a fair 
knowledge of such things as are necessary to his 
immediate business and his domestic comfort. But 
when you come to the English gentleman, you 
find a type of man grown almost exclusively on 
the British Isle.' 

'That may be, Mr Higginson, but America has 
certainly produced two of the finest gentlemen the 
world has ever known. To borrow your expression, 
" What nation can match a Washington or an Emer- 
son ?"' 

And thus ended the first private conversation 
between Leonard Rossmore and Clarence Higgin- 
son. Leonard was making an honest effort to get 
in the true spirit of the American people, and he 
sincerely admired and appreciated the qualities that 
have made America the wonderful nation that it is. 
He determined also to be a little more 'sociable,' 
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as the Hon. J. M. Colton had put it By socia- 
bility, Mr Cotton meant a disposition to talk, and 
a willingness to be talked to. Leonard had cer- 
tainly shown no unwillingness to listen, and he 
had heard the politics, the law, the Royal family, 
and the religion of his country discussed in a 
most vigorous, though good-natured, fashion; and 
he now determined to fulfil to some extent the 
other condition of * being sociable. 1 




CHAPTER VL 




[HE next day at dinner the conversation be- 
came more general, in which Leonard made 
an effort to be ' sociable.' Notes of travel, 
and personal impressions of places, were compared. 
Art and music were also touched upon. Leonard 
had made two or three continental tours — besides 
frequent visits to Paris, Dresden, Florence, and 
Rome, and he joined the conversation in a simple 
and hearty manner which disarmed any further 
criticisin upon his * English stiffness.' In reply to a 
question from Mrs Crawford, as to which he liked 
better, Paris or London, Leonard said that Paris was 
certainly a most beautiful city, but he should prefer 
London as a place of residence. He remarked that 
perhaps this was owing to his very superficial know- 
ledge of Paris — and also no doubt to his insular 
prejudices. But he said he could understand 
how Americans and other travellers think London 
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a very dull, uninteresting place as compared with 
the bright and gay Paris.' 

Mrs Crawford. — * But there is so little worth see- 
ing in London, as compared with Paris.' 

Leonard. — c Yes, I suppose that is what most 
travellers think.' 

Mr Higginson. — ' Most travellers do not have the 
courage to face the sober, uninviting exterior that 
London and the Londoners present to the stranger — 
while Paris is all smiles and bows.' 

Mrs Crawford. — ' And the climate. The fogs and 
the streets are anything but interesting I should say.' 

Mr Higginson. — 'As to the climate. I can say 
that I have witnessed in Hyde Park the finest 
atmospheric effects, together with the softest sun- 
shine, that I have ever enjoyed anywhere, not ex- 
cepting Italy.' 

Mrs Crawford. — 'Mr Higginson, we shall begin 
to think that you have something very like English 
or London mania. This is the first time that I 
have ever heard the sunshine and atmosphere of 
London praised. The London fogs are most 
remarkable atmospheric effects, I grant you, but I 
have never seen anyone who professed to enjoy such 
national phenomena.' 

'If I am afflicted with London mania, I think 
that most of my compatriots have the more danger- 
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ous complaint of London "phobia." But soberly, 
Mrs Crawford, I think it a great shame, consider- 
ing our antecedents, that we Americans take so little 
trouble to know England and the English people.' 

Minnie — looking Leonard full in the face — said, 
' They will not let us know them. They don't like 
us. We ask too many questions and are too for- 
ward, I suppose. And we are not aristocratic, and 
haven't pretty voices, so they just say " Oh ! " when 
we speak to them ; give us one grand sympathetic 
look of pity — and have done with us.' 

'Yes/ added Miss Williams, 'and they are so 
elegant, " don't you know," and we are so vulgar.' 

Leonard could not help feeling that these speeches, 
were meant — in part at least — for himself, and he 
reflected that his reserved manner might bear such 
an interpretation. 

Minnie Crawford had been courted, and flattered, 
and loved by everybody, from her childhood, and 
she was now past nineteen. She had spent four 
years on the Continent; spoke French and Italian 
with ease; and played and sang more than well. 
In short, she was an accomplished young lady, who 
was much admired, and, like most girls, she was 
fond of admiration. But Minnie was not at heart 
a flirt She had, however, that reputation even 
among her friends, for it was known that she had 
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suffered two or three German barons, and as many 
French and Italian counts, 'to propose,' only to 
be rejected. But it was not from heartlessness 
that she had suffered these titled suitors to rush 
over the precipice. She knew that their vanity 
suffered, and not their hearts; and Minnie had an 
inward contempt for these fawning fortune-hunters, 
and enjoyed exceedingly their humiliation and de- 
feat. Mrs Crawford never interfered in her daughter's 
love affairs ; but after her refusal of the last French 
count, she simply said, — 

1 Minnie dear, you have rejected men of money, 
and men of title; do you intend to marry a farmer 
or a pauper ? ' 

To which Minnie replied,— 

* Mamma, dear, I can only answer that I shall marry 
a ///<*», if I ever do marry.' 

And so, to the surprise of her friends, and the 
somewhat disappointment of her mother, Minnie 
was returning to America as free in heart as she 
had left it five years before. I say free in heart — 
I should add until Leonard Rossmore crossed her 
path — after that time I have no positive knowledge 
concerning the state of Minnie's heart. This much, 
however, I can say, Minnie had now met a man 
whom she respected, and knew she could trust, 
and feared she loved And it was a mingling of 
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these feelings, together with the mistaken belief 
that Leonard's quiet and reserved manner was from 
a feeling of superiority, that caused Minnie to utter 
the jerky little speech about the English, which 
was clearly intended for Leonard. It was a very 
rude speech, and Minnie regretted it before the 
last word had slipped off her tongue. A heartless 
coquette cannot afford to be rude to an eligible 
victim, and Minnie had never taken the trouble to 
be rude to anyone before. It was evident that 
Minnie had given up her first intention to have 
'a little flirtation with "this" handsome young 
Englishman. 1 

Leonard liked Minnie from the first, and he liked 
her better the more he saw of her. Minnie ' first of 
all* was beautiful, with a grace of manner that 
Leonard had never seen surpassed. She was gay 
and frivolous, but Leonard soon saw that this light 
exterior was put on as a shield to protect a simple, 
earnest, and loving nature. He felt that he under- 
stood, to some extent, the secret of this fair creature, 
and determined that his conversation and manner 
towards her in the future, should reveal to her his 
appreciation of her true character. 

Minnie's little speech, with the supplement that 
Miss Williams added, did not end the conversation. 
Mr Higginson continued, — 
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( I grant that the English are not so approachable 
as the French, and that London is not so easily 
seen as Paris. But people worth knowing are not 
picked up on the street corners, and one tires of a 
city that is all outside. But I contend that London 
as a whole is more beautiful than Paris. Let us for 
a moment consider the natural laws of beauty. Paris 
is laid out in angles; London in curves — a curve 
is the line of beauty. Paris is uniform ; London is 
varied — variety is necessary to comprehensive beauty. 
Given one avenue and boulevard, and you have 
seen all the avenues and boulevards of Paris. Broad 
and straight streets; attractive shop windows; glass 
arcades and cafes, with an occasional square, con- 
stitute Paris, and all other French towns. London 
has greater variety in architecture and plan than 
any city in the world. Paris has a " smart," newish 
appearance. London has the "air of aristocratic 
age." Even the misty, and, as you would say per- 
haps, the murky atmosphere adds artistic effect, and 
gives to the newest buildings — for instance the New 
Law Courts — a grey mellow tinge, very different from 
the freshly-painted look of Paris. There is not an 
edifice in Paris whose exterior is equal to St Paul's 
Cathedral, nor one whose interior is as interesting, 
from either an artistic or historical point of view, as 
Westminster Abbey. There is nothing in Paris or 

£ 
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any other city to equal the immense public art col- 
lection at South Kensington, nor the private art col- 
lections contained in the great London houses of the 
English aristocracy. And it is the glory of the 
British Museum that it contains the finest specimens 
of sculpture in existence. No, I am tired of hearing 
the beauty of Paris expatiated upon. It is " a 
whitened sepulchre," and London is a stately and 
magnificent dwelling, the home of more wealth, cul- 
ture, and refinement than is contained in any other 
half-dozen cities you can mention. There now is 
English and London mania if you like, with a little 
Paris-phobia intermingled.' 

Mrs Crawford. — * Pray, what are those specimens 
of the plastic art that reflect such glory upon London 
and England ? The Elgin Marbles, I suppose ? Well, 
what anyone can see in these broken and defaced 
stones — suppose they are the works of Phidias, which 
is a doubtful question — to give them artistic value, I 
cannot understand. They are, in my opinion, in- 
teresting only to the antiquary and archaeologist. 
Venus de Milo, Diana and the Stag, or The Gladiator, 
either one of them is, in my opinion, worth all the 
" Elgin Marbles " with the " Townley Marbles " thrown 
in. But comparisons are odious. Mr Rossmore, I 
didn't think you have ever heard such a eulogium 
pronounced upon your great city of London before ? ' 
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'No. But I shall not presume to say that Mr 
Higginson has overstated the case. 1 

And, the dinner being ended, this closed the con- 
versation. Mr Higginson may have strained a point 
in favour of Ldndon atmosphere and Westminster 
Abbey, but it is so seldom we hear a good word 
about the climate and beauty of this grand and 
magnificent pile, that we do not feel disposed to 
offer any adverse criticism upon his observations. 
It was but natural that Leonard should be pleased 
to hear such high praise of London from one who 
was not an Englishman, and who was not an undis- 
criminating observer. 

Leonard soon followed the ladies on deck. He 
offered Minnie his arm, and they walked up and 
down the * Bothnia,' until ( darkness settled down 
upon the vasty deep.' 

Some notes of their conversation will be found in 
the next chapter. 
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INNIE. — 'I wish I knew London and 
England, but I do not As for conti- 
nental life, I am simply disgusted with 
it, an<f am glad to get away from it I hope I shall 
find life in my own country more sincere and earnest. 1 

c I think, Miss Crawford, that you would at least 
find sincerity in our rather dull country. But how 
has it happened that you have spent so little time in 
England ? ' 

'Well, I do not know. J suppose it is because 
my mother does not, or thinks she does not, like 
England. I have had nothing to say in the matter. 
My mother brought me to Europe to finish my edu- 
cation, which means, of course, French, Italian and 
Music; and these things are best studied on the 
Continent, you know.' 

'Yes, of course; but you might have stopped in 
your passage and looked at our green fields and 
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hedges. And we have some rather fine old ruins 
scattered over our little island. 

' I suppose I have seen as much of England as 
Americans generally da I have seen most of the 
places marked in the guide-books, but I know 
nothing of English life, and little of English people. 
We met an English family at Geneva a few months 
ago, and they were all so charming that I have since 
regretted that I am returning to America with so 
little knowledge of England and the English people. 
I have always thought that London was simply the 
biggest town in the world, where a great deal of 
business of all kinds is done ; but Mr Higginson has 
quite changed my ideas, and I now must think of it 
as the greatest depository of art as well as of money.' 

1 Mr Higginson was very eloquent in his praise of 
our dingy old town, and he certainly did it full 
justice. But, Miss Crawford, I have left England ; I 
am now on my way to America, and should prefer to 
talk about your country, or rather hear you talk 
about it. 1 

1 But you are simply visiting America. You have no 
intention of making it your home, Mr Rossmore ? ' 

' No, I am not simply visiting America ; I am leav- 
ing England, and hope to find a home in the United 
States. It is said to be a very hospitable country to 
strangers seeking food and shelter.' 
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Minnie was just on the point of laughing, but she 
looked up into Leonard's face, and saw that he was 
not jesting. She could only answer that she hoped 
he would like America, but feared he would find it in 
many ways very unlike England. 

Leonard said that he should be glad to find things 
quite different from what they were in England, other- 
wise he should not think of trying his fortune in America. 

Minnie did not know what to say, for she had no 
idea in what way Leonard intended to try his fortune 
in America. She felt certain, however, that it must 
be in one of the learned professions. But she knew 
very little about America. She had left her own 
country at the age of fourteen, and had spent five of 
the most important years of her life on the Continent, 
learning French and Italian, and she was now return- 
ing to live in a country where these languages are 
not spoken. She had lost all her friendships and 
associations at home, and had found no new ones 
that she cared anything for, or that could in the 
nature of things be permanent, or contribute in the 
least to make her life in America happy. She was re- 
turning to her own country, with a foreign education 
that in no way fitted her to appreciate or enjoy the 
life and society into which she must enter. She really 
wished to love her own country and her own people, 
but she feared that she could neither love nor be loved 
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And Minnie began to feel that she had acquired her 
French and Italian at too great a price. She feared 
that her real happiness in life had been sacrificed for 
what were at the most superficial accomplishments. 
She -did not doubt her mother's love, but she began 
to question her wisdom. And the poor girl wished 
in her heart that she had never crossed the Atlantic, 
but remained in her American home breathing its 
air, imbibing its spirit, and forming friendships and 
associations that should last always — all of which 
were now for ever denied her. Or if she must go to 
Europe (because everybody goes to Europe), Minnie 
thought that she should have remained at home in a 
quiet way until she was eighteen, and then she might 
have gone abroad for a year — with at least six months 
in England. She felt that if this course had been 
pursued by her mother, she should now be at least 
as well educated, much happier, and in every way 
better fitted for the life she was destined to live. Of 
course she never suffered her mother to hear the 
slightest complaint, and Mrs Crawford was more than 
pleased with the manner in which she had conducted 
her daughter's education, and was proud of what she 
considered Minnie's very superior accomplishments. 

The mother had no reason to suspect that her 
daughter was not content and happy. That Minnie 
was most grateful and loving, her mother had fresh 
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proof each day ; but that Minnie felt herself almost 
as much a stranger to America as Leonard did, we 
can well understand. Leonard soon saw that Minnie 
knew a great deal more about Paris than New York 
— about the Continent than the United States. He 
saw also very plainly than Minnie regretted her 
ignorance of her own country, and the manner in 
which her education had been conducted ; and Leon- 
ard thought it a great pity that so beautiful, so charm- 
ing, so clever a girl should have studied French and 
Italian to the neglect of her own native tongue — the 
language of Shakespeare and Milton — the grandest 
speech in which human thought and emotion has 
ever been expressed. 

Leonard detected a want of grace in Minnie's con- 
versation ; and the simple beauty of his own speech, 
and the music of his voice, made Minnie painfully 
conscious that her English was not good. And she 
did so much wish that she had the soft voice and 
quiet manners of Miss Taylor — the daughter of the 
English lady she had met at Geneva. 

Minnie became morbid on this subject, and she 
felt that Leonard must be constantly contrasting her 
speech and manners with his English lady friends. 
But in this Minnie was mistaken, and in her 
desponding moods she perhaps for the first time in 
her life underrated her own charms. 
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Leonard had seldom if ever seen a more fascinating 
girl, take her all in alL Her beauty and grace were 
enough to carry her in triumph through the grand- 
est drawing-rooms of the London aristocracy. But 
Minnie had more than beauty and grace, she had a 
heart full of honest love for the man who could win 
it And then Minnie was free from the little artifices 
so common to the best of her sex. She was frank, 
which I think is the rarest trait of womankind. This 
frankness was not seen by everyone, of course, and 
Minnie could play a part to perfection when she 
knew she was in the company of masked actors. 
Her acting, however, was only her defence against 
the vain, insincere, and heartless people with whom 
she had been surrounded for the last five years. But 
when in the presence of a true, earnest man or 
woman, her mask dropped off, and revealed the 
features of a true and loving soul. Leonard had seen 
Minnie from the first without her mask — face to 
face. It had fallen off in the moment of her em- 
barrassment when he was introduced, and when she 
first met his manly, straightforward look : there 
was no dodging those honest eyes : all acting 
was quite out of the question. Minnie was really 
as modest in mind and heart as the quietest 
English girl, and her freedom of manner and speech, 
as is often the case, evinced the purity of her 
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mind, for quiet reserve is not an infallible mark of 
modesty. 

Minnie and Leonard were together a great deal, 
and Dame Gossip was happy in the possession of 
such fine material. 

'That Minnie Crawford is leading another blind 
victim over the precipice,' was the general opinion. 

' She is the most heartless flirt that ever lived, 
said Mrs Judge Williams to her daughter. 

But Hattie Williams had been watching Minnie 
and Leonard very closely, and she was not so sure 
but that Minnie herself was the victim this time. 

1 Mother, I believe she is in love with that English- 



man.' 



' Nonsense, my dear, that girl is incapable of love. 
Why, she has refused a half-dozen barons and counts 
already, and it is not likely she is going to fall in 
love with a common Englishman.' 

' But, mamma dear, he is not a common English- 
man, and he is divinely handsome.' 

'Well then, let him be an uncommon English- 
man, and as handsome as you like, but Minnie 
Crawford has seen too much of the world to throw 
herself away on a man without a fortune, let him be 
never so uncommon or never so handsome. He is 
going to the States, so your father says, to seek his 
fortune.' 
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' But all that does not prevent a girl falling in love 
with him, mamma. It would not prevent me, if I 
had a chance, and I don't think it will prevent 
Minnie.' 

'What nonsense you do talk, Hattie;' and thus 
ended the conversation between Mrs Williams and 
daughter. 

Mrs Crawford began to observe Minnie and 
Leonard more closely, and she feared, as Hattie 
Williams had put it, that Minnie was herself ( the 
victim this, time.' But of course it would come to 
nothing, and soon be forgotten, so she would not 
annoy her daughter with her suspicions. 

The best way would be for her to show some 
interest in this handsome man. This would please 
Minnie, without any danger of it harming her in any 
way, and Mrs Crawford's constant study was to 
please and make happy. her only child. That even- 
ing, just before going to bed, the following conver- 
sation took place between mother and daughter in 
their cabin. 

'Well, Minnie, it is evident that this handsome 
Englishman is neither an Adam Bede nor a Tom 
Bowles, but, as you more rightly guessed, a Kenelm 
Chillingly. He is highly educated, is evidently of 
good birth and position, and is altogether a very 
fine gentleman. Don't you think so, my dear ? ' 
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4 Mamma dear, I think that Mr Rossmore is the 
only real gentleman I have ever known.' 

'Well, really, my dear child, considering our 
position in society at home, and the many titled 
and distinguished foreigners you have met, together 
with the fact that you have not known this man 
three days, I say, considering all these things, you 
will pardon me if I express a fear that my dear 
Minnie is not in her right mind. But, to say the 
least, it is a most extraordinary statement, and one 
which I hope you will not repeat.' 

* My dear mamma, it does seem a most extra- 
vagant and absurd thing to say, but I truly mean 
it Still it was a very foolish expression, and I 
shall not repeat it Perhaps I do not rightly under- 
stand the meaning of the term gentleman. But 
Mr Rossmore is my idea of a true man, and I am 
sorry to say he is the only specimen I have met 
with. Of course my associations in America count 
for nothing, as I was too young to know or be 
known.' 

'Well, my dear, I don't know what to make of 
this language. I never heard you talk in such a 
strain before ; but, as we both agree in thinking Mr 
Rossmore a true gentleman, it is perhaps as well 
for us to say no more at present' 

The mother and daughter kissed each other, with 
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more than their usual warmth, ' and, rocked in the 
cradle of the deep, they laid them down in peace 
to sleep.' 

Leonard had made himself very agreeable to every- 
one, but it was with Minnie and Mr Higginson that 
he spent the most of his time. His cabin com- 
panion, the Honourable J. M. Colton, after the first 
evening, had settled down to a quiet game of ' poker/ 
which continued with very short intervals until the 
'Bothnia' reached Sandy Hook. The Honourable 
gentleman had therefore very little time to devote 
to Leonard, but enough to give him some valuable 
information concerning the far West. He advised 
Leonard to go to Colorado, and buy an interest in a 
sheep ranche. He was against Leonard's investing 
money in land, as he said the soil in America only 
paid those who worked it themselves. Tenants 
never remained long enough to be profitable. Then 
it would require a large outlay of capital for horses 
and farming implements, which in reality would cost 
more than the land. Farming in America paid less 
than anything else. Of course there were some 
Mucky finds' occasionally of 'oil' and 'ore,' which 
made a man's fortune in a few days, but one could 
not base an expectancy upon such fortunate acci- 
dents ! Very sound advice, but it was one of these 
fortunate accidents which had made Mr Colton a 
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rich man, and an honourable member of the United 
States Congress. Did you ever observe that success* 
ful men seldom believe that another fortune can 
be found where they found theirs ? 

Mr Higginson thought that Mr Colton's advice was 
well worth considering, as he was a shrewd man and 
had a wide experience in business matters. But he 
thought also that it would be well for Leonard to see 
something of the United States before settling down 
to any business. Leonard therefore accepted Mr 
Higginson's invitation to visit Boston as his guest 
He also accepted an invitation from Mrs Crawford 
to visit her in her New York home, on his return 
from Boston. She would by that time, as she said, 
have her house put in order for the reception of her 
friends, among whom she hoped she might number 
her chance acquaintance Mr Rossmore. 

As they were on the point of disembarking, Minnie 
went up to Leonard, laid her hand on his arm, 
looked him full in the face, and said, — 

'I am so very glad to have met you, Mr Ross- 
more, and I do hope you will like our country, and 
that you will prosper in whatever you undertake. 
And I should like so much to see you sometimes. 
Of course you mean to visit us, as you promised 
mamma. 

Leonard felt an impulse to take- this sweet, honest 
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girl into his arms and kiss her. He had too much 
sense, however ; was not so vain ; and understood 
Minnie too well, to imagine that she was throwing 
herself at his head. In this respect, and I think in 
most respects, he differed very much from Kenelm 
Chillingly, as that gentleman imagined that every 
woman he met was laying a trap for him ; and thus 
his own vanity prevented him from rightly appreciat- 
ing any one. 

Leonard bade Mrs Crawford and Minnie good-b)e 
in the midst of a host of their friends, who had come 
on board to welcome them. He took leave of his 
cabin companion, the Hon. J. M. Colton ; and, 
after many hours spent in getting his luggage through 
the Custom House, he stepped ' ashore, 1 and found 
himself in America — a civilisation not so old by 
some centuries as Leonard's family, and yet one of 
the wealthiest and most powerful nations in the 
modern world. 




CHAPTER VIII. 




IN our last chapter we saw Leonard safely 
landed in New York. We now pass over a 
considerable interval of both time and space, 
and find ourselves in London. We call at the 
residence of Squire Boyd, and are just in time for 
five o'clock tea. The family are all present. The 
Squire and Frank have just finished reading their 
letters, brought by the last post We shall sit quietly 
down, sip our tea, and listen to the conversation — 
which we may anticipate so much as to say that it 
will refer somewhat to the interval we have skipped, 
and may also introduce a new and rather important 
character to our story. 

Frank. — ' I have a letter from Leonard.' 

Squire Boyd. — * Well, has he struck a gold mine yet?* 

4 No, nor is he likely to strike one.' 

Mary. — 'I hope that Leonard is well.' 

'Yes, Mary; and writes as usual a very cheerful 
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letter, notwithstanding his misfortune, which he tries 
hard to conceal.'- And Frank gave Leonard's letter 
to his sister. 

Squire Boyd. — ( It is my opinion that Leonard 
will never make his fortune in America. The Yankees 
are too sharp for him. He has been over there — 
let me see — more than two years, and has done 
nothing, I suppose, but lose what little capital he 
took with him. Does he ask for a cheque ? ' 

Frank. — 'Why, father, I am surprised at your 
asking such a question. You know Leonard is too 
high-spirited for that.' 

'I imagine that he has got a little of that high 
spirit, as you call it, knocked out of him by this 
time.' The Squire took up his paper, and, after a 
short silence, said, — • By the way, I see that young 
Bramwell has been returned for Warwickshire. My 
word for it, that young man has a future.' 

* Well, I am sure I care very little for Mr Bram- 
well or his future. We were talking of Leonard, I 
believe.' 

'At present I am talking of Mr Bramwell. He 
has wealth, ambition, and ability, and will most 
certainly make his mark. He will be a Cabinet 
Minister before he is five-and-thirty, my word for it.' 

Mrs Boyd. — 'Mary, has Mr Bramwell accepted 
for the twenty-fifth ? ' 

F 
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But Mary was too much interested in Leonard's 
letter to hear her mother's question, and, turning to 
the Squire, she said, — 

' Oh, father, how I do pity poor Leonard. 1 

' Your mother was speaking to you, my dear.' 

' Beg your pardon, mamma dear/ 

'I asked if Mr Bramwell had accepted for the 
twenty-fifth.' 

1 Mr Bramwell — Mr Bramwell ? I really can't say ; 
I do not remember the name.' 

* The name, my dear ? How can you speak so of 
a gentleman of his position. You have met Mr 
Bramwell more than once this season. I saw you 
dancing with him at the Olivers'. 1 

4 Perhaps so, but you can't expect me to remem- 
ber the name of every man I dance with, can you, 
mamma dear ? ' 

'I most certainly do expect you to remember 
the name of such a gentleman as Mr Bramwell. 
He has just been returned to Parliament ; and 
did you not hear your father say that he would 
soon be a Cabinet Minister? The Bramwells 
are manufacturers of some sort They own 
large "mills," and are very nice people too, I 
believe. 1 

Mary. — 'Oh, I dare say. But, mamma dear, you 
have not read Leonard's letter, 1 and Mary gave the 
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letter to her mother, who was at least curious to 
know what Leonard was doing now. 

1 You knew Brarawell at Oxford, Frank, did you 
not ? ' asked the Squire. ' How did he stand ? ' 

' Oh, very well ; that is to say, he was a first in 
mathematics. But I did not see much of him : he 
was not in our set. He did not go in for sports 
much — if at all — but was thought very clever at 
his readings, I believe.' 

' Old Bramwell has purchased a small estate from 
my friend Boutwell, and has put up mills of some 
sort It's a damned shame! I told Boutwell so; 
but the poor devil was forced to sell, I believe, so 
we can't blame him. But that bit of land contains 
some of the finest acres in Warwickshire. The 
hounds used to meet on the very spot where these 
infernal money-making machines are planted.' 

' What place do you mean, father ? ' 

1 The Lawn.' 

' Why, that's the adjoining estate to Lennox House, 
where Leonard was born; and I have heard him 
speak so often of the Lawn.' 

' Of course you have ; he lived about half of his 
time with Boutwell at the Lawn, and had taken 
every hedge and ditch on the place, and most of the 
gates, before he was fifteen.' 

• Mrs Boyd. — ' Leonard has changed again. He has 
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sold his sheep at a considerable loss, and is now in 
Texas, or some such place, and is going to join some 
others in a cattle ranche, as he calls it, whatever that 
may mean.' 

Squire Boyd. — • The Yankees will soon have his last 
penny. He knows nothing about business, even now 
after two years' experience. He will soon be reduced 
to common labour. Well, he would have his own 
way. He might have had a good clerkship here 
in London. I think I could get him a stool in a 
bank, in Somerset House, or in some place or other. 
But no, he would not listen to anything I had to say. 
No, no, he was quite above that sort of thing. Well, 
I fear he may come to it yet* 

Mary approached the Squire, and laying her hand 
gently on his shoulder, said to her father, — 

1 Father, how can you speak so unfeelingly of Leon- 
ard's misfortunes ? I am sure you do not mean to be 
unkind. For you always admired Leonard so much.' 

'So I did, my girl, and do yet; and I am only 
vexed and sorry that such a fine specimen of an 
Englishman, and of the old school too, should throw 
himself away as Leonard is doing. And all through 
his confounded stubbornness, which he is pleased to 
think independence. Why, he could hunt a pack of 
hounds with any man in England. And few were 
the riders who could follow him through a run. 
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Often have I seen him leave us all behind when a 
five-barred gate stood between the horses and the 
hounds. And how beautifully he would take it. 
Why, my girl, you remember. Didn't he lift the nag 
over neatly? Did you ever see' such a splendid 
horseman ? Why he could take a horse anywhere, 
and always bring him in without a scratch. And 
that such a man should leave England, is a damned 
shame ! That is the one thing that I shall always 
have against Leonard' 

Emily, the housemaid, learning from the footman 
that there was a letter from America, had entered on 
the pretence of looking after the fire, and on hearing 
this speech from the Squire, she added aside, — 

* Yes, and to send for that stupid Henry ! that's 
what I shall always 'ave against Master Leonard. 1 

The Squire continued, — ' Why I have not had a 
hunt worth the name since he left.' 

It would be hard to describe the different emotions 
which filled Mary's heart during the very animated 
and picturesque speech of her father. It brought 
back the past so vividly ; it recalled so many joyous 
days. It reminded Mary of what might have been, 
and it left her under the terrible gloom and black 
despair of the reality. When the Squire had finished 
and resumed his seat, Mary threw her arms about him 
and kissed him with more than her usual tenderness. 
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Mrs Boyd had been a most attentive and interested 
observer of the scene between her husband and 
daughter, and it convinced her of what she had long 
suspected. c Mary is dangerously in love with Leonard/ 
mused this fond but worldly-minded mother. 'This 
is most unfortunate in every way. I pity my poor 
child, but my duty to her must control all other 
feelings. Her first trouble is now upon her, and 
many nights and days of pain and sorrow are before 
the poor child ! I must be very patient and gentle ; 
but also firm in my duty towards my darling girl. 
She must never know what a great disappointment I 
have suffered in Leonard's misfortune. I had con- 
sidered the marriage of Mary and Leonard as almost 
certain, but that is all past, and I shall think no 
more about it.' Thus mused the anxious mother. 

1 Beg your pardon, mam, but have you heard from 
Mr Rossmore ? ' 

To which Mary gave answer, 

* Yes, Emily, and Henry sends his best respects to 
you.' 

' Thank you, miss, but that stupid Henry will do no 
good in America : the Yankees are too sharp for 'im. 
But I beg your pardon, miss, I 'ope Mr Rossmore 
is well and prospering ; and if you are going to write, 
will you please say that Miss Salt thanks Mr Brown 
for his highest respects, and returns them' (aside). 
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' I'll let Mr Brown know I can be as formidable as 'e 
can. I suppose 'e thinks I ham jealous of the Yankee 
servants, but I ain't I 'ave 'eard that servants in 
Hamarica are mostly niggers, and I 'ope I ham above 
being jealous of niggers.' And having obtained the 
news for which she had entered, Emily made her exit. 

Notwithstanding Emily's very sensible reflections, 
which should have fortified her against the c green- 
eyed monster,' she still felt a vague feeling of unrest, 
when she thought of the many pretty faces which 
that stupid Henry must have seen since he left 
England. Emily's little pretence of looking after 
the fire, etc., was perfectly understood by Mary, in 
whom the servant had a most sympathetic friend. 

Henry had been Leonard's personal servant for 
many years, and when he went to America he pro- 
mised Henry that if he found anything for him, 
either in his own service or in any other good place, 
he would send for him. Accordingly Henry had 
followed his beloved master across the Atlantic, 
more than a year before the conversation which we 
have just reported took place ; and it is evident 
from the foregoing that the relations between Emily 
and Henry were of a somewhat tender nature. 

Frank and Mary retired to Frank's private room, 
to talk over Leonard's letter, and the Squire and Mrs 
Boyd were left to themselves. 
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The wife sat for some minutes regarding her 
husband — who was engaged in reading his paper. 
She seemed much concerned about something, and 
was on the point of speaking two or three times. 
At last she began in the most quiet manner, that 
gave no indication whatever of the agitation within 
her mind. 

1 Edward, don't you think your extraordinary praise 
of Leonard a little injudicious, my dear ? ' 

4 What do you mean, Elizabeth ? ' 

1 Did you not observe the sad interest with which 
Mary listened to you ? ' 

'No; but what of it? She knows all of these 
things better than I can tell them. Besides, why 
shouldn't Mary admire Leonard ?' 

C I own I once hoped she would more than ad- 
mire him ; but things were different then. I now 
fear that she may ; and nothing in a man is so capti- 
vating to a girl as the very qualities you have been 
describing with so much eloquence. Why those 
were the very things that won my heart You have 
not forgotten, Edward, I am sure, a certain hunt 
in which I got a fall in trying to follow you. I 
shall never forget our ride back to my father's 
house.' 

1 Ah ! Elizabeth, dear, I remember it all as though 
it were but yesterday. It was the best sport I ever 
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had, for while the others were running down the fox, 
I ran down a dear (deer)/ 

And the gallant .sportsman arose, walked to where 
his wife was sitting, and after regarding her for a 
moment in the most admiring way, stooped and 
kissed her with something of his old boyish fervour. 
For men who ride • cross country 1 put a dash of 
energy into everything they do. The good wife almost 
blushed, as if the reference to her unmarried days 
had called back her maidenhood. She, however, 
remembered her cap, and, adjusting it in the most 
becoming manner, said, in rather a softened voice, — 

'Oh, now don't begin your nonsense, Edward, 
dear. We were talking of Mary. Is it not better 
that she should forget Leonard ? For it is time, you 
know, that we were looking out a husband for our 
daughter.' 

'I am sure, Elizabeth, dear, that Leonard never 
spoke to Mary about such things. He was too 
honourable to do that without first asking our con- 
sent I think there is nothing to fear in that quarter* 
They loved each other in a brotherly and sisterly 
way, that was all, I think.' 

* Well, let us hope so. But, as I have said, it is 
time we were looking out a husband for our daughter, 
and it was only yesterday that Mrs Hibbard told me 
that this Mr Bramwell was very much smitten with 
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Mary. Do you know of anything against the man, 
Edward ? ' 

• On the contrary, I know everything in his favour. 
In fact, there are few young men in London or 
England who have so good an outlook. He is of at 
least a good family, if not an old one ; is rich ; has 
a superior education ; is remarkably clever, and I 
believe withal very good-looking. I think there are 
few girls in London who would refuse an offer of 
marriage from Mr Robert Bramwell, M.P.' 

* Well, I know he has taken special notice of Mary 
on at least two occasions, and she could not but have 
seen it; and her pretending that she had forgotten 
his name was a little bit of hypocrisy, I think, and 
pretty good evidence that the gentleman has made 
an impression. We must not, of course, appear to 
forward this matter in the least But that will not 
prevent us being very civil to Mr Bramwell I think 
he has accepted for our dance. 

' Well, Elizabeth, dear, you know I leave all such 
matters to you. I am going to Boodles', to meet our 
old friend Boutwell.' 

And after kissing his wife, Squire Boyd left the 
house to fulfil his engagement with Mr George 
Boutwell — at Boodles' — the country gentleman's 
club. 




CHAPTER IX. 




!E shall now introduce our readers to Mr 
Bramwell's lodgings, as he modestly 
called a very elegant suite of bachelor 
apartments. 

Mr Bramwell is discovered alone, an J in a solilo- 
quising mood. He is certainly a very handsome 
man : we can see this at a glance ; and how Squire 
Boyd could have spoken of him simply as 'very 
good-looking,' we do not understand. But men 
seldom expatiate upon the good or bad looks of 
one another. Mr Bramwell has strong grey eyes ; 
perhaps a little too strong ; a slightly receding fore- 
head; a straight nose, placed in the very centre of 
his face — which is not often seen ; a well-shaped 
mouth full of good teeth ; and a very mobile chin. 
These features are set off by luxuriant light hair, 
and moustache of the same colour, but not of 
the same rich growth. In build he is nearly six 
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feet high, and inclined to stoutness rather than the 
opposite. He is seated in an invalidish chair, near 
a large writing-table. He has just replaced some 
papers in one of the drawers, and has not yet 
taken out the key. We will listen, as he seems to 
be soliloquising aloud : — 

1 This being a Member of Parliament is rather an 
expensive affair, at least in the first instance. Well, 
I must make the mills produce all the more. A 
little judicious tightening of the screws will, I think, 
in a short time balance my election accounts. This 
money is only lent to these people. For if they 
compel me to buy the votes that they should have 
freely given, I will compel them to repay me, and 
that with a pretty good interest too. Well, I must 
say I have no very profound admiration for these 
good people whom I have paid for the honour to 
represent them in Parliament. I never had any 
great affection for the " honest sons of toil," as they 
are called, and I fear that a closer contact will not 
increase my love. But then it is their cause I must 
plead ; and the stronger I make their grievances, the 
more certain will be my own political advancement. 
My good fortune will be in proportion to the success 
with which I can represent their misfortunes. It 
is not the most agreeable business, to be sure. But 
then one must expect some rather disagreeable 
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matters in such a career as I have chosen. And so, 
my dear constituents, — Yours faithfully, Robert 
Bramwell, M.P.' 

It is perhaps as well for us to inform the reader 
at this point, that Robert Bramwell, M.P., is the 
other Englishman indicated in our title. The newly 
returned M.P. had just ended his soliloquy upon the 
good and bad features of a politicals life, when a 
servant announced Mr Symonds, his man of business. 

c Ah ! good morning, Mr Symonds. How are 
matters down in Warwickshire ? ' 

1 Things seem to be going all right, I believe, sir. 
The new machinery has been set up, and is working 
well. Here is the last statement, sir.' 

'Thank you.' And he placed the paper in a 
drawer, after glancing at the footing. 

'Here is also a paper that your tenant Smith 
asked me to give to you, sir.' 

Mr Bramwell took the paper, and after glancing 
hurriedly at it, said, — 

' This man is most unreasonable. He expects me 
to renew his lease. But it is quite impossible. I 
could not give him a definite answer before the 
election, as I had so many things to think of. But 
we shall require this property, as you know, Mr 
Symonds, for matters concerned with the mills. I 
can't help it if he has lived there all his life ; he can't 
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expect his sentimental attachment for the place to 
outweigh our right to do with our property as our 
own interests dictate. You may say to Mr Smith 
that I am very sorry, but I cannot oblige him in 
this matter. Have you anything more, Mr Symonds ? ' 

'No, sir, I believe not; only to say that Jenkins 
and Hodge are still unable for work, and they asked 
me to mention this to you, sir. 9 

'Of course, Mr Symonds, I cannot be expected 
to personally look after the health of my employes. 
It is true that these men are excellent mechanics, and 
I did visit them once and give them a trifle ; but 
that must not be taken for a precedent Besides, it 
was during election times, when one is supposed to 
depart a little from the hard-and-fast rules of busi- 
ness. But I shall expect you to settle all of those 
matters in the future on strictly business principles ; 
and I shall not trouble you to consult me in refer- 
ence to such things.' 

' I believe, sir, that you told me to bring any- 
thing connected with the interest of our people 
directly to you, and they have also understood that 
this is your wish, sir/ 

' Yes, I did say something like that. But I find 
my dutits in the House are very exacting, especially 
as I am a new member, and have everything to 
learn. It is all I can do, therefore, to look after 
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the political interests of our people, and must leave 
their minor interests to you, Mr Symonds, and others 
who understand these matters much better than I 
do.' 

* Your wishes shall be attended to, sir.' 

' Thank you ; that is all this morning, Mr Symonds. 1 
And Mr Bramwell's man of business bowed himself 
out of his employer's presence. Mr Bramwell took 
the papers out of the drawer, which he had received 
from Mr Symonds, and went over them very care- 
fully, item by item. This occupied more than one 
hour, and he had just replaced them, with a satisfied 
expression upon his handsome face, when Mr Jones 
was announced, and presented himself simultaneously 
with the announcement, — 

* How are you, Robert ? ' 

1 How are you, Nevill ? You must excuse my not 
rising, but my leg is still unable for duty.' 

'That was a nasty fall you got, and you are 
lucky to come out of it with a whole neck.' 

4 Well, it's the last time I'll risk my neck at that 
sort of thing. I never did enjoy such sport, as they 
call it, and I am glad that at least it is not gaining 
in favour among the best of English gentlemen. It 
is only suited for coarse, ignorant, country squires, 
who live out of doors almost as much as the North 
American Indians ; whose knowledge is confined to 
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guns, dogs, and horses, and who spend their even- 
ings in dozing and grumbling over pipe and mug. 
No, I have quite done with that sort of thing. I 
did it to oblige old Squire Boyd, who offered me, as 
he said, his best mount; but the old brute showed 
little concern or sympathy for my misfortune. He 
was riding near me at the time of the accident, and 
yelled out like a savage, — " Why, damn the man ! he's 
thrown my best hunter." He took no notice of me 
at all, but dismounted to examine his precious beast, 
which was, I believe, very little the worse for the 
tumble. The daughter, however, atoned for the 
neglect of the father; she evinced the greatest con- 
cern about my injuries, and completed the conquest 
of my heart by her tender solicitude and kind 
sympathy. She dismounted, turned her horse 
loose, took out my flask, and bathed my temples. 
Heavens ! man, to be tended by such an angel, 
even for one moment, it's worth — I had almost 
said — another such tumble; not quite that But 
.to be cared for through life by such a sweet creature, 
is the next thing, I should say, to being a Cabinet 
Minister.' 

'Well, and so things are going all right in that 
direction, eh ? ' 

* Yes ; and I am convinced that if the old Squire 
does favour me, on account of my property and 
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prospects, the girl does not consider these things for 
a moment' 

c Have you spoken to Miss Boyd yet of your gen- 
erous intentions towards her?' 

4 No, but I have the consent of her father to 
do so, and shall throw myself at the feet of my 
charmer so soon as my leg is able to perform its 
functions. But the most remarkable thing is, that 
I seem to have no rival — at least no one has yet 
appeared upon the scene, nor have I heard of any. Is 
it possible that I am the only man in London cap- 
able of seeing and appreciating the great beauty and 
worth of this lady ? ' 

♦Well, I have heard that Leonard Rossmore — 
who used to be all the rage, you know — was thought 
to admire Miss Boyd. He was a great chum of her 
brother's, Frank Boyd. Don't you remember Ross- 
more at Oxford ? ' 

'Yes, of course I do, and a devilish handsome 
fellow he was too. Why, he was the most popular 
man in the 'Varsity. I also remember that this fine 
gentleman took the liberty to interfere in an affair 
of mine. You remember pretty little Maggie Reid ? 
Well, I have this Mr Rossmore to thank for my 
failure in that little matter. Perhaps I shall now 
be able to repay the gratuitous service he rendered 
me on that occasion. But where is Rossmore? I 

G 
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haven't seen or heard of him since I came up to 
London.' 

( Oh, he's gone to America. He lost his fortune 
in some way or other, I believe, and was too proud 
to accept a dependent position in London. That's 
what I've heard.' 

* Well, I fear that he is not at present in a position 
to become much of a rival, so I shall leave this poor 
devil out of the account altogether. But where is 
Frank Boyd ; I haven't seen him about for some 
time ? ' 

' Oh, he's gone to India, I hear, so the coast is 
clear ; you have neither a brother nor a rival to fear.' 

( It does seem so, doesn't it ? But I think I should 
enjoy a bit of a contest for this high prize. My 
success at the polling booth has given me a taste 
for competition. On the other hand, of course, this 
simplifies matters, and saves me a lot of time and 
trouble in many ways. I haven't a brother to please, 
nor a rival to fight ; which latter, they say, sometimes 
troubles the waters in the stream of true love.' 

' Well, old friend, I trust you will soon be on your 
legs again, and I am sure I wish you success with 
your lady-love.' 

' Thanks, old fellow ; you shall stand godfather to 
the first boy.' 



CHAPTER X. 

Sgpj&OBERT BRAMWELL, like l>onard Ross- 

s*i wr more ' was an on ' v son > ani ^' ''^ e m ' m t ha( * 
fe*^3fS lost liis father; hut, unlike Leonard, had 
not lost his fortune. He was the heir to a very large 
property, consisting principally of ' mills,' a term 
which represents a considerable part of the vast 
wealth of England. That this property was not 
likely to depreciate in value under the prudent man- 
agement of the new possessor, we might infer from 
what we already know of this gentleman. But this 
by the way, It appears from a remark that Mr B ram- 
well let drop in the conversation with his friend Nevill 
Jones, that these two young Englishmen — Leonard 
Rossmore and Robert Bramwell — had crossed each 
other's paths while at Oxford. As that little matter 
may have something to do in determining a much 
bigger matter, I think proper in this short chapter 
to tell the reader something about ' pretty little 
Maggie Reid,' as she was always called. 
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Her mother was a widow at the time of our story. 
She had been an upper servant in a gentleman's 
family, which she quitted on her marriage with Mr 
James Reid, the butler of Thomas Basswood, 
Esquire. Mr Reid was, I should say, about twenty 
years older than his pretty wife. He had always 
been in good places, and, by careful management, 
had saved a nice little sum. Soon after his mar- 
riage, Mr Reid determined to set up for himself, and 
he invested a part of his savings in a nice little house 
in a rather sequestered part of Oxford — not too near, 
nor yet too far, from the University buildings. He 
fitted this house up in a very neat and cosy manner, 
with an extra good kitchen and dining-room. He 
knew where to buy ; how to buy ; and what to pay ; 
and so at a moderate cost he laid in a good supply of 
the very best of everything necessary to a good quiet 
dinner. He then went up to London, and, after some 
days' search, brought back with him a very fine maid- 
servant, with good eyes and teeth, and not yet twenty. 
This girl was installed in the dining-room. 

His arrangements completed, Mr Reid dressed 
himself in a most respectable manner, and looked — - 
what he had always been — a most respectable upper 
servant. He provided himself with a few of his 
cards, engraved thus, — c Mr James Reid, late butler 
to Thomas Basswood, Esq. Private Dinners. 18 
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Quiet Lane.' Thus equipped, Mr Reid went forth and 
sought the place where students most do congregate. 
He had lived too long in the house of Thomas Bass- 
wood, Esq., not to know a real swell — man or boy — 
whenever he saw him, and this knowledge guided him 
in disposing of a few cards among the larger ( gowns. 1 
He, in the words of a great American statesman, 
placed them where he felt sure they ' would do the 
most good,' and then returned quietly to his kitchen 
and awaited orders. And they came that very evening. 

Three or four fellows dropped in just to take a 
little something, and to see what it was like. They 
liked it, it was so quiet, so respectable, so clean, 
so comfortable, so really good, and yet so free and 
easy, with no cads anywhere to be seen about the 
premises. And such a jolly maid, ' you know.' In 
short, it was just the thing, and Reid's soon became 
the favourite 'drop in' for the students of 'ton.' 
None others could afford it, as everything was a 
' bit dear ' ; * to keep it select, you know/ as Mr Reid 
told his aristocratic patrons. 

Mr Reid's venture was thus a success from the 
first, and continued to be so. Well, after more 
than a dozen years of prosperity as a proprietor, Mr 
Reid began to feel the weight of years, and after 
a short illness, laid him down and died. But he 
did this very quietly, and without any interruption 
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of his business, and things went on in their old 
way, and are going on so still, we hope. 

Mrs Reid was left with one daughter, who was 
about fourteen years old at the time of her father's 
death. The father had during his life carefully 
kept his only child out of the way of these wild 
students. And it was his wish that his widow should 
continue to do so, for he knew too well that young 
gentlemen will take little liberties with pretty little 
girls, when they have had a little too much wine. 
He didn't mind providing pretty girls for these 
young swells to kiss ; but he objected to their mak- 
ing a plaything of his ' pretty little Maggie/ for he 
wished to have her brought up pure and sweet, to 
become the happy wife of some honest English- 
man of her own position. A father's vanity is 
flattered by praising the cleverness of his son. 
A mother's vanity is flattered by noticing the 
beauty of her daughter. A father knows that no 
good can result to his daughter from even the most 
delicate caresses of a handsome young man, especi- 
ally if that man is socially far above his daughter. 
Hence the poor man is never pleased to see a fine 
gentleman notice his daughter. The mother, on 
the other hand, feels offended if her pretty daughter 
is not noticed in some flattering way by the gentle- 
man. She can forgive a man who steals a kiss from. 
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her daughter, but does not so easily forgive the man 
who slights her daughter. This weakness, not uni- 
versal, of course, often renders the mother not so good 
a guardian of her daughter's innocence as the father. 
This was especially true of Mrs Reid. She had 
been very pretty and very much admired when a 
girl, and now that her own beauty was not what 
it had been, she was personally flattered to have 
these handsome young gentlemen ask for her * pretty 
little Maggie/ who, they added, ' was so very like her 
mother, especially her fine eyes.' And thus the weak 
and vain mother was flattered into showing her 
daughter now and then for these rather fast students 
to admire. The name ' pretty little Maggie ' perfectly 
characterised this young girl. She was not fine ; she 
was not beautiful ; but she was certainly very pretty ; 
and the quiet and retired life of her early childhood 
gave her a modest air that never forsook her, and 
imparted a sweet aroma to everything she said or did. 
The child was, of course, more than pleased with the 
gallant attentions of these handsome young gentlemen, 
and we fear that her sweet lips had been profaned more 
than once by unchaste kisses before she attained the 
very precarious age of sixteen. It was at that age that 
she met I^eonard Rossmore and Robert Bramwell, 
then students at Oxford, and it was here that these 
4 Two Englishmen ' first crossed each other's paths. 




CHAPTER XL 

R CLARENCE HIGGINSON was a 
diltttantCy in the best sense of that term. 
He had 'graduated at Harvard' at the 
age of twenty, and afterwards took a degree at 
Cambridge, England. He had studied German 
philosophy at Heidelberg and Berlin; Greek litera- 
ture and art at Athens ; Roman history and Italian 
art at Florence and Rome. He had been connected 
with the American Embassy in Paris, and had thus 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities for studying Paris 
and Parisian life. 

Mr Higginson had not gone very deep into any 
one subject ; but few men were better read, and few 
men had a better knowledge of nineteenth century 
literature and civilisation. Mr Higginson's attitude 
on all questions of scholarship was, however, that of 
an inquirer — never that of an expounder; but he 
was skilful in debate, and took great delight in 
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defending unpopular causes ; and the presence of a 
reverend gentleman acted upon him as a ' red rag ' is 
commonly supposed to act upon a bull. If culture 
is ( a knowledge of the best that has been written in 
all ages,' then Mr Higginson was a cultured man. 
But he would not have accepted this definition. 
Culture is something more than knowledge, he would 
have said. It is the poise of the mind ; the attitude 
of the thought and life towards all truth and all life. 
Culture is essentially subjective ; objective knowledge 
of course one must have, but all the truths and facts 
of history, of literature, of science and art, of philo- 
sophy and religion, may pass before the mind without 
imparting a proper ' soul culture, which, of course, is 
the only culture.' It is the spirit in which one ap- 
proaches the great facts of life, and the truths of the 
soul, that imparts true culture. 

Mr Higginson had a more extensive knowledge 
than Leonard of * the best that has been written in 
all ages,' but he would have been the first to see 
Leonard's superior culture. It is the manner in 
which a knowledge of ' the best that has been 
written ' is acquired. It is the quality of the spirit 
that apprehends a truth, that gives culture to the 
mind. 

We have little more to say concerning Mr Higgin- 
son. He was a bachelor, about five-and-thirty ; not 
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bad-looking; and lived with his aged parents in 
Beacon Street, the Park Lane of Boston. Leonard 
remained in Boston as the guest of Clarence Higgin- 
son for more than a week. During that time he 
visited Longfellow and Emerson, and met a great 
number of cultivated ladies and gentlemen. But 
everything was so English ; so very like London, 
that he could hardly realise that he was more than 
three thousand miles from Buckingham Palace. 
Leonard went from the sober Boston to the gay 
New York; from the American London to the 
American Paris. He called upon Mrs Crawford on 
the day of his arrival, and was asked to dinner that 
evening. Mrs Crawford had no time, nor disposition 
to arrange a dinner-party. She, however, sent a note 
to Colonel Ford — an old friend, — asking him to drop 
in after dinner, which he accordingly did. Minnie 
greeted Leonard in the most cordial manner, and he 
was not less pleased with her in the drawing-room 
than he had been on the decks of the ' Bothnia.' 

As Leonard had just arrived from Boston, it was 
but natural that the conversation should begin in 
that direction. Minnie was a little more quiet and 
dignified in her manner than she had been on the 
decks of the ' Bothnia,' but not less animated — per- 
haps a little less talkative. She supposed Leonard 
had met a great many learned people in Boston; 
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she had never been there, but the ' Bostonians ' were 
'thought to know more than other people.' Minnie 
knew nothing about Emerson, — had not even heard 
the name. She told Leonard that a great many of 
her mother's friends had called, but they were all 
strangers to her, and she feared that she would not 
find her sympathies and tastes in common with her 
associates. 

Colonel Ford dropped in a little after nine o'clock. 
He was a tall, good-looking man of about forty-five, 
and a bachelor. The Colonel had seen hard service 
during the American Civil War; was with Sherman 
in his famous march to the sea, and since the war 
had been stationed in the Far West. He had resigned 
his commission but a short time before he met 
Leonard. Mrs Crawford knew that Colonel Ford's 
life in the West, together with his general knowledge 
of America, would enable him to give Leonard 
valuable advice ; and it was for this reason that the 
kind-hearted woman had invited Colonel Ford to 
her house that evening. She soon managed to start 
a general conversation about mining, farming, sheep 
and cattle ranches in the Far West, all of which 
were of course interesting to Leonard. The Colonel 
was a man of good judgment — cool-headed and 
practical — and Leonard determined to ask his advice, 
which he felt might be of great service to him, but 
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he did not intrude his business affairs into the con- 
versation of the drawing-room. Minnie sang to her 
mother's accompaniment Her voice was a rich con- 
tralto, 'sweet and low.' It was fine in tone and 
highly cultivated; but this much can be said of 
many voices, and it was not these qualities which 
gave to Minnie's singing its peculiar charm. It was 
a mellow sadness, a tinge of melancholy, a plaintive 
moaning like unto the ^Eolian harp ; an abandonment 
of soul as if she were pouring out her heart's tender 
secrets in mystic language — it was a ' maiden's 
prayer.' 

Leonard looked into Minnie's face once or twice 
while she was singing, and she seemed lost in the 
tender melody of her own voice, and the same 
sweet melancholy which breathed through her sing- 
ing rested upon her face, and softened every line 
and feature into almost perfect beauty ; Leonard 
looked and listened as in a trance. 

The singing ended, Minnie talked and laughed 
with her accustomed gaiety of spirits — in fact, seemed 
more frivolous than usual, in order, perhaps, to 
destroy any effect her singing might have produced. 
'Was she in love with Leonard Rossmore?' you 
inquire. We think that gentleman is the only 
person entitled to ask such a question, and until he 
asks Minnie herself— if he ever does — the question 
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should remain an open one. But, it may be asked, 
'Whence this tender melancholy in so young a 
woman?' It certainly indicates a capacity for the 
' tender sentiment/ but it does not necessarily imply 
an object ; it may be simply a ' nameless longing 
that filled her breast 1 We have not hesitated from 
time to time to tell all we knew about the relations 
between Leonard and Minnie, and we leave every- 
one free to draw their conclusions, subject to future 
correction if found necessary. 

Colonel Ford walked with Leonard to his hotel, 
and went in to have a cigar. Mrs Crawford had 
given the Colonel a hint, which he was not slow to 
act upon. He told Leonard that he and some other 
ex-army officers were just completing their plans for 
a hunting expedition into the Black Hill regions; 
they were to start in a few days. ' But/ said the 
Colonel, 'to be perfectly frank, hunting is not our 
only purpose ; two of our party accompanied General 
Custer last year in his expedition to this wild country, 
and they observed numerous indications of rich de- 
posits of gold and silver ore. Our intentions, there- 
fore, are to combine a little business with sport ; and 
if you will join us you will have a good opportunity 
of seeing the country before settling upon anything 
in the way of business. The sport itself, however, 
is well worth the time and expense. 1 
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This was too tempting an offer for an Englishman 
of Leonard's training and tastes to refuse; but 
Leonard frankly said he did not feel that he could 
afford the expense. But the Colonel explained that 
the expense would not be much, and he could not 
possibly invest a small sum in a better way, as such 
an experience would be invaluable to him if he in- 
tended to rough it in the Far West Leonard was 
very glad to be persuaded, and it was then and there 
agreed that he should join the hunting party. 

At the time of which we write, the Black Hills 
were a wild, unexplored region. The rank thistle 
nodded in the wind, and the red man held his 
savage sway unmolested by the avaricious * pale face/ 
It was to this howling wilderness that Leonard was 
to accompany Colonel Ford and party. They all 
dined with Mrs Crawford the evening before starting, 
but we have nothing whatever to report concerning 
that dinner. They left New York in the early dawn, 
and passing through St Louis, Chicago, Omaha, and 
many other great western cities, arrived in Denver, 
Colorado, after less than forty-eight hours of railway 
travel, covering a distance of more than two thousand 
miles. They remained in Denver several days to 
complete their outfit, which included some simple 
scientific instruments, as well as guns, pistols, cart- 
ridges, etc. The party comprised a self-taught 
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geologist — who had also a smattering of mineralogy ; 
an army engineer, who had made some very successful 
attempts at map drawing ; and an amateur artist, who 
was prepared to make some sketches of the wild 
country. These men had all seen service on the 
western frontier as officers, and had acquired their 
several accomplishments during the leisure of camp life. 
The commander-elect of the expedition was Colonel 
Ford, the geologist ; Major Strong was the engineer ; 
and Lieutenant Patterson, the artist They added two 
others to their company at Denver ; one in the per- 
son of an Indian guide with the name of Kokomo ; 
the other a black servant, who called himself Andrew 
Jackson. They abbreviated the name of their guide 
to ' Koko,' and that of their servant to ' Jack.' They 
had also to purchase horses, mules, cooking utensils, 
and many other necessaries, as they here discarded 
all modern modes of travel, as well as all civilised 
customs of eating and sleeping. Each one selected 
his own horse, as each one considered himself the 
best judge of horse-flesh. Leonard's horse was a 
cross between an Arab and a Morgan, as they are 
known in America; he had what the ranchers call 
' glass eyes ; ' the pupils of his eyes were very large 
and light, and gave them a glassy appearance. The 
Colonel chose a fine large animal, which Leonard 
thought better fitted for Rotten Row than for the 
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wilds of the Black Hills. The artist had chosen, 
against Leonard's advice, a beautiful pony, with long 
silken foretop, mane, and tail. The other horses 
were nothing to speak of. Jack was placed in charge 
of one pack mule, and mounted upon another. Koko 
rode his own Indian pony, that, like its master, 
knew the country well through which they were to 
pass. 

The appearance of the train, as it drew out of 
Denver, might have reminded one x>f the stories re- 
lated of Spanish merchants two centuries ago, when 
they travelled armed and in companies, in order to 
the better protection of their lives and valuables 
from the banditti that infested the lonely mountain 
passes. 

The Colonel, Leonard, and Koko rode in advance ; 
next came Jack leading the pack mule ; then followed 
the engineer, Major Strong ; and the artist brought up 
the rear on his beautiful ambling pony. The horses 
were not permitted to have their heads the first day 
out, and after measuring a distance of not more than 
fifteen miles, they pitched their first camp upon a 
grassy hillock near a stream of clear water, and 
tethered the horses hard by. In addition to his 
services as guide, Koko was to assist Jack in pitching 
and striking camp; the sportsmen proposed to do 
their own cooking in turns, as they feared * Jack ' 
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might not be very careful as to the number nor 
quality of insects he served up with their game. 
They had provided themselves with meat for the first 
day only, after that they were to depend entirely 
upon their guns and fishing-rods. 

The first day brought no incident worthy of men- 
tion ; for not a gun was discharged, as no game was 
seen worth the powder. The qualities of their horses 
were a little commented on, and the Colonel smiled 
in a knowing way when c Ginger,' as Leonard called 
his ' Arab steed,' stumbled in descending a stony hill. 
Leonard observed the smile, and understood its sig- 
nificance; but that first stumble satisfied him that 
'Ginger' was 'sure-footed,' for he felt his supple 
action most distinctly in the nimble way he picked 
himself up. Leonard now felt pretty certain that 
if ' Ginger ' did sometimes stumble, he would never 
tumble. On the other hand, he had a sly suspicion 
that if their commander's fine nag should make a 
stumble, it might develop into a tumble; but he 
kept his suspicions to himself, as he had no desire to 
acquire the reputation of a false prophet; nor did he 
wish to repeat to the worthy commander, 'I told 
you so.' 

On the second day, the hills and valleys echoed to 
the sound of guns, and the grouse and venison which 
supplied the table that evening gave evidence that 

H 
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these discharges were not in vaia After dinner, pipes 
were lighted, horses inspected, and notes compared. 
Everyone was of opinion that he had the best 'bit of 
horse-flesh in the company.' They were all equally 
agreed that Leonard had the worst, for ' Ginger ' had 
actually stumbled again. But Leonard knew it was 
from downright carelessness, and felt certain that his 
little horse would become more careful as the journey 
proceeded, and as he gained more knowledge of 
the ' lie of the land.' A horse of good action, and 
one conscious of it, stumbles sometimes through 
carelessness, as he does not feel at all anxious about 
his footing; while a horse wanting in suppleness of 
action is very anxious, and is constantly on the alert, 
especially in going down-hill ; hence it is that one is 
so often deceived in the action of a horse. After a 
varied experience with horses, Leonard had come to 
the conclusion — which may seem strange to many — 
that one can never know the true action of a horse 
until he stumbles ; and that a stumble is not a sign 
of bad action : but it is the kind of stumble and the 
manner in which the horse recovers himself that lets 
out the secret 

On the third day, 'Ginger' almost stumbled again, 
but not quite. Leonard felt certain that his horse 
was now thoroughly on his feet, and gave himself no 
further concern about this matter. He turned rather 
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critical eyes, however, upon the Colonel's 'fine nag/ 
but said nothing, and awaited developments. The 
beautiful pony of the artist had behaved himself in a 
most becoming manner up to the morning of the 
third day, when he refused to quit camp. His gentle 
master endeavoured to persuade him with the most 
tender caresses, but they were of no avail. It was at 
last found necessary to resort to spurs and whip, and 
after frequent and heroic applications of this twofold 
remedy, the beautiful beast was induced to amble 
forward; but in crossing the first stream, the pony 
suddenly determined to bathe his lacerated sides in 
the limpid water, and, without giving the least warning, 
he laid himself down in the middle of the brook, to 
the utter consternation of the artist, who was not at 
that moment exactly prepared for a bath, as his 
paints, canvas, and brushes went with him into the 
flowing stream. After this rather serious calamity to 
the artist of the expedition, he was persuaded to ex- 
change his beautiful pony for Jack's mule. This was 
very trying to his aesthetic nature, and, as he declared, 
not according to the ' eternal fitness of things.' Jack 
quite agreed with him, and was as little pleased with 
the change as the artist Up to this time they had 
seldom broken the walk, and the Colonel's stately 
horse had kept in perfect form. 

The fifth day they had accomplished about thirty- 
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five miles, by far the longest day's journey, and were 
looking out for camping-ground, when a large she- 
bear crossed just in front of the party, followed- by 
two young cubs. The Colonel and Leonard were as 
usual in advance, and instantly gave chase ; they 
discharged their carbines, but under great disadvan- 
tages; and the beast galloped on untouched The 
bear seemed to be making for a little ravine, where 
she evidently knew of some secure retreat from her 
merciless pursuers. The anxious mother turned now 
and again to look after her family and show her fine 
teeth ; which performance she accompanied with a 
most threatening growl. The Colonel warned Leon- 
ard not to get near the savage animal, as 'Ginger' 
might stumble and throw him into the very arms of 
Mrs Bruin ; but Leonard knew that * Ginger ' was ' all 
there, 1 and had little fear on his account They were 
now descending into the ravine in close pursuit of their 
game; 'Ginger' was bounding over stones, bushes, 
and gullies with the action of a cat, when, to Leonard's 
horror, the worthy commander flew past him, head 
first, and landed in the ravine below, close upon 
the youngest member of Mrs Bruin's family. This 
sudden charge of her enemy greatly alarmed the 
mother, and she turned with a savage growl to protect 
her offspring from this rude invasion of her domestic 
happiness. The Colonel was in imminent danger, as 
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he could barely regain his feet before the enraged 
beast would be upon him. But Leonard now had 
a fair aim at short range, and with one discharge of 
his carbine he saved the Colonel a rough handling 
and made two orphans. They had little trouble in 
capturing the motherless cubs, which were found 
to be plump and tender. They made two excellent 
roasts, and their cold bones were picked the next 
day en route. Leonard asked the Colonel no em- 
barrassing questions about the cause of his sudden 
and rash advance ; but the sad plight of his ( fine 
nag' told but too plainly the whole story. There 
stood his stately horse with mud on his nose, mud 
in his eyes, and a ' bark ' on each knee. He had 
stumbled, and tumbled, and spilt the gallant Colonel. 
The rider had, however, come off much better than 
his horse, with only a few scratches, and his only re- 
mark in reference to the matter was, that ' there must 
have been a hole where " Handsome " ' (as he called 
his horse) ( fell.' There certainly was a hole after he 
had fallen, if not before. * Handsome ' was not so 
handsome the next day, but * Ginger ' was more gingery 
than ever. Leonard made no comparisons, however j 
did not even arch his eyebrows, nor shrug his 
shoulders ; but he remembered the Colonel's friendly 
warning, and wondered if the Colonel did 
They were now about one hundred and twenty-five 
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miles north-west of Denver, in the region since known 
as Middle Park. This is the very heart of the 
1 Rockies/ with a girdle of magnificent mountain 
ranges on either side. It contains many iron and 
soda springs, and the famous hot sulphur springs 
of Colorado. Game of many kinds abounded, but 
was rather small, so they pushed on to the north- 
west 

As they approached the southern boundary of 
Wyoming, the game increased in variety, in quantity, 
and especially in size, until the mountains and plains 
became almost terrible in their wildness. The earth 
was literally alive with bears, elk, deer, antelope, 
mountain-sheep, grouse, ducks, rabbits, etc, and they 
were so unacquainted with man that their familiarity 
became a little troublesome. The mountain streams 
were full of the most superb trout Here certainly 
was royal sport, and with a dash of danger in it In 
selecting their camping-ground that evening, the 
questions of safety and defence were for the first time 
considered. They at last fixed upon a spot which 
was a kind of natural fort ; it was under a spur of one 
of the mountain ranges, protected on three sides by 
stone walls, and opening upon a green bank of a 
small river ; so clear was this water that they could 
see the beautiful speckled trout leaping upward as 
they forced their way against the swift current 
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'There, that will do,' said the commander; 'we 
have only to guard our front, and I think we could 
defend ourselves against the combined attack of all 
the wild beasts in the territory,' and so thought they 
all of them. 

This seemed an inviting place to rest for a few 
days, as they had been some time on the road, and 
man and beast were becoming a little jaded. They 
held a council, and it was unanimously agreed to re- 
main here three days, with the privilege of extending 
the time, if it should be urged by a two-third's 
majority. They named the camp in honour of their 
commander ; the horses and mules were brought with- 
in the camp enclosure at night, but during the day 
they were tethered where the grass was most abun- 
dant. A fire was kept burning all night, and a 
sentinel on guard, as the inhabitants of this wild 
region seemed disposed to investigate the matter of 
these hunters establishing themselves so unceremoni- 
ously in their midst They relieved each other of 
sentinel duty after the military fashion, every two 
hours. It was a little terrifying even to one ac- 
customed to army life, to sit alone by the camp fire 
in front of the ' Fort/ and see the flashing eyes of 
savage beasts gleaming out of the black wilderness 
which surrounded him. 

They tried Jack one night at guard duty, but the 
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poor fellow was so terrified that they released him 
after less than one hour's watching, and never tor- 
tured him again. 

Koko was on his ' native heath/ and was not easily 
frightened. The artist thought to make a picture of 
this midnight watch, but his nerve failed him after 
his canvas had been ' licked clean ' of all artistic im- 
pressions by an anti-aesthetic grisly. It occurred in 
this way. Leonard had agreed to be painted in the 
foreground as the lonely sentinel, and had taken 
his stand in front of the camp, with carbine in hand 
and pistols at his side. The artist had constructed 
an easel during the day, and had placed it several 
paces beyond the guard line, in order, as he said, that 
he might get the full effect of the lurid glare of the 
camp fire against the dark and gloomy background. . 
It was to be a sketch in light and shade, after the 
School of Rembrandt And this artist, like Constable, 
vowed that his pictures should have ' chiaroscuro,' if 
nothing else, and, like his prototype, the fates granted 
his prayer, and his picture had ' nothing else ; ' but 
it did not have * chiaroscuro.' He drew the general 
outlines during the day, and prepared himself with a 
dark lantern for his midnight work. 

Leonard relieved Major Strong at twelve (mid- 
night), and took his stand a few paces in front of the 
camp fire. He was startled a little at first by the flash 
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of the lantern out in the darkness, and for a moment 
he feared it might be the glare of some huge beast. 
The light of the lantern was, however, concentrated 
upon the canvas ; and Leonard could now see an 
artistic hand moving over its surface. It seemed in-, 
deed a ghostly hand, as the face and figure of the. 
painter was lost in the darkness. But it soon ap- 
peared that Leonard was not the only observer of this, 
seeming apparition. The hand became unsteady, and 
at last withdrew into the darkness. The light left the 
canvas, and streamed out into the deep night's plu- 
tonian shore. Leonard followed its rays, and they re* 
vealed an immense grisly seated upon his haunches, 
looking towards the canvas with an inquisitive and 
perplexed gaze. In another moment the artist was 
at Leonard's side, having left everything behind him, 
even to his lantern ; this was fortunate for Mr Grisly, 
as the darkness completely hid him from Leonard's 
pretty sure aim ; some moments were spent in pre- 
paring a torch, and carrying this in advance, Leonard 
and the artist sought to recover the imperilled work 
of art As they cautiously advanced, one bearing the 
uplifted torch, the other with levelled carbine, they 
heard slowly retreating footsteps, and when they ar- 
rived where the easel had been standing, they found 
a general wreck. The paints had been upset, and 
the canvas licked clean of all ' artistic merit.' They 
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brought in the scattered remnants, sat down by the 
camp fire, looked each other full in the face for some 
minutes, and separated for the night 

The artist was up early next morning, with his 
carbine in prime order, and proposed that the day 
should be given up to bear shooting; they all will- 
ingly agreed to join their comrade in his work of 
righteous vengeance, and three of the shaggy coats 
atoned with their lives for the midnight outrage of 
one of their citizens. The artist examined carefully 
each one of these victims, but found no traces of 
paint, or other evidence that the actual offender had 
suffered 
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CHAPTER XII. 




jEONARD'S 'turn at cooking came round' 
the next day, and he determined that a 
proper dinner should be served up for 
once, even if it were in a * lodge of a vast wilderness. 1 
The artist was to remain at camp, or near about, 
and kindly offered any assistance he could give. 
I<eonard appointed him fisherman to H.R.H. the 
cook. Lieutenant Patterson accepted the appoint- 
ment for the day ; and engaged to provide the fish 
for the banquet The geologist and engineer, guided 
by Koko, left camp early in the morning on a scien- 
tific exploration which would occupy the day. The 
dinner hour was fixed at about six. Jack was to 
4 mind ' the beasts as usual. Leonard spent the morn- 
ing on the opposite side of the stream, where feath- 
ered game most abounded, and succeeded in bring in 
grouse and ducks sufficient for the day. They had 
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plenty of bear meat and venison from previous hunts. 
The first thing Leonard did was to dress these birds 
very carefully, and prepared to roast them on wooden 
spits ; as the venison roast occupied the only * bake 
oven ' he possessed, the fish were to be broiled on 
a gridiron, which Leonard extemporised from some 
iron rods and fastenings belonging to the pack 
saddles. After arranging everything in the most 
perfect order for cooking his dinner, Leonard found 
that it was too early to light the fire, so he took a walk 
up the ' creek ' a few hundred yards, to see what luck 
his fisherman was having. The artist had already 
landed enough of the 'speckled beauties' to serve 
as the first course in the menu. It was early yet in 
the afternoon, and Leonard thought to try his luck 
for a little while. He had landed one, and was hav- 
ing a most exciting nibble, when a report of a gun 
rang out upon the still air. The artist thought that it 
was in the direction of the camp. They were both 
a little startled, and gathering up their spoils hurried 
homewards. They had not proceeded far when 
they beheld Jack flying towards them in the greatest 
terror. In' another moment they were in sight of 
the camp, where a scene of the greatest confusion 
burst upon them. The horses and mules had broken 
away from their fastenings, and were making off in 
every direction. The cause of this stampede was 
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soon discovered. A hungry bear had invaded the 
camp, and was quietly disposing of Leonardo grouse, 
ducks, and venison. He seemed to take little notice 
of their approach until they got quite near. He 
then retreated in the most orderly, leisurely manner. 
The artist begged to be allowed to despatch the 
monster, in the hope that it might prove his mid- 
night visitor. But Leonard now had a grievance of 
his own, much greater than the artist's, and there 
could be no doubt in his case as to the identity of 
the culprit, so he answered the artist's request by 
discharging his piece at the despoiler of his dinner. 
( Better not fire on the tiger than to wound her.' 
This Russian proverb is certainly true in reference 
to the North American bear. They both fired 
simultaneously, and without proper aim, and stood 
with empty guns facing their wounded and enraged 
foe. Jack had counted so confidently upon their skill 
as gunners, that he no sooner heard the reports of 
the pieces than he rushed boldly upon the animal. 
But what was his surprise and terror when the bear 
turned to meet him with open jaws and a most 
frightful * roar ' — for a bear can roar when wounded. 
Poor Jack, almost paralysed with fear, was unable to 
escape or to defend himself. The hunters came to his 
rescue with ' clubbed carbines,' but they soon found 
that the savage beast had one broken leg, and was 
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quite unable to pursue them. They kept out of his 
reach, however, until their guns were loaded, and 
a second round quite finished him. They then en- 
tered camp, to find ducks, and grouse, and venison 
all gone. The fish and some bits of cold bear meat 
were all that remained, and the idea of a banquet 
had to be quite given up. 

The horses were secured without much difficulty, 
except ' Ginger/ who had crossed the creek, 
and was disporting himself in the valley beyond. 
Leonard gave himself no concern about his 
little horse, and, after having his play out, 
'Ginger' returned to the other horses, and Jack 
had no trouble in securing him. The scientific 
party returned with glowing accounts, and with very 
lively sensations of hunger. They did not complain, 
but they were evidently expecting something more 
than fish and cold bear meat The wreck of 
Leonard's dinner which was visible and the dead 
bear were sufficient apologies. Besides, these men 
could 'endure' privation for a season, as they 
thought of the prospective wealth before them. 
They bade good-bye to ' Camp Ford ' the next morn- 
ing. During their stay at this camp, each one of the 
party had the satisfaction of shooting a bear, and the 
slaughter that these sportsmen made among the elk, 
deer, antelope, mountain-sheep, etc., they afterwards 
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regretted, but their temptations to this species of 
cruelty were very great. 

Their horses were as good as new after their long 
rest They took up their line of march in a 
northerly direction. Up to this time they had 
not seen a human being, but they were now ap- 
proaching what they knew to be an 'Indian Re- 
serve/ and were on the look-out for trails, and they 
were a little in doubt as to the reception they might 
receive from these aboriginal proprietors of * the forest 
primeval' They knew that they had no right to 
enter a ' Reserve ; ' it was poaching upon the 
Indians' preserves, and they might be inclined to 
try conclusions with their trespassers. There had 
been some outbreaks of late among the tribes of 
these regions, caused by trespassers of the avaricious 
* pale face ' in search of gold. Koko was in doubt 
about the friendliness of his people. They now pro- 
ceeded more cautiously, with an advance and rear 
guard. Koko seemed anxious ; he frequently dis- 
mounted, and scanned the ground closely for trails. 
He became more cautious, especially at night, and 
questioned the prudence of a camp fire. A camp 
fire was certainly a protection from wild beasts ; but 
Koko feared the savage beast less than his savage 
brother. Nothing reveals your position more cer- 
tainly than the smoke of a camp fire, which can be 
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seen a very great distance in- this sparsely-timbered 
country. Camp fire or no camp fire was the ques- 
tion. Whether it was better to endure privation in 
darkness and safety, or enjoy roast venison in light 
and danger, was seriously discussed, and finally de- 
cided — against the votes of Koko and Jack — in 
favour of ' camp fires.' The party now crossed into 
Wyoming, at the south-west corner of the territory, 
near what is now known as Larimi City. They passed 
the cluster of soda lakes, and it was not long before 
they reached the junction of the Larimi and the 
Platti rivers. There were Indian trails all along the 
banks of these rivers, and the redskins in goodly 
numbers were seen skulking about or hanging upon 
their rear. It was at last thought prudent to dispense 
with the camp fire, as the stealthy manner of these 
* noble red men ' did not inspire confidence in their 
peaceful intentions. But their privations were of 
short duration, as they were now approaching a 
military station, which they reached by one day's 
forced march. 

The party were most hospitably received at Fort 
Larimi by Major Roberts, an officer well known to 
all but Leonard. Man and beast were provided with 
abundance of food, and here they rested There 
was a friendly Indian village of the Spotted Tail 
tribe not far away, and our sportsmen, accompanied 
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by Major Roberts, who was known to this tribe, set 
out on foot to pay these people a visit As they ap- 
proached the village, the dogs set up a most un- 
friendly barking, and the savages— men, women, and 
children — looked at them in sullen silence, and made 
no effort to check the unfriendly barking of their 
dogs. The visitors took little notice of all this, but 
walked directly up to the wigwam of the chief, which 
was easily distinguished by its height, and the orna- 
ments to be seen over the doorway. It proved to be 
the ' wigwam ' of Spotted Tail. He was a very fine 
tall Indian, of a light copper colour, and when they 
approached, sat smoking in gloomy silence. They 
approached him with presents, as tokens of the friendly 
nature of the visit. He made no response, but kept 
his eyes sullenly upon the ground. These savages 
seldom if ever smile, and when is added to this 
natural gravity an expression of intense hatred, the 
aspect is anything but cheerful or inviting. 

Major Roberts's quick and experienced eye had 
read the many unfriendly signs as they passed through 
the village, and now that the chief gave no token of 
good-will, and refused to extend any courtesy or hos- 
pitality whatever, he saw that matters were somewhat 
alarming. The Americans all knew the nature of 
these wild men, and cautioned Leonard not to show 
the least excitement or concern. This warning was, 

1 
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however, unnecessary, as they soon saw by the cool 
and self-possessed manner of this young Englishman. 

The chief still sat in front of his ' wigwam,' and 
without invitation, they entered and seated themselves 
in the most careless and familiar manner. The man 
was taken a little aback by this bold impudence, and 
followed his rude and unwelcome guests into his 
abode. Major Roberts asked him the meaning of 
this most unfriendly reception. Spotted Tail at 
first refused to answer at all, but at length told them 
that only a few days before three of his braves had 
been killed by a party of pale faces who had invaded 
the Reserve that had been granted his people by 
the Washington Government. Major Roberts finally 
convinced Spotted Tail that he and his party knew 
nothing of this outrage, and that he would use all the 
means in his power to find and punish these intruders. 

While the Major was pacifying the chief, Leonard 
was very much interested in one of his daughters, 
a squaw of about sixteen years. She wore the usual 
Indian dress, or want of dress ; which, as Talleyrand 
said of the court dress of the French ladies, * began 
too late, and ended too soon.' 

On their entrance, the girl seemed greatly em- 
barrassed by the immodest exposure of her person. 
It was this evident embarrassment of thp * fair bar- 
barian ' that first attracted Leonard's attention. And 
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he observed that she had not only the wild beauty of 
her race, but that her face bore traces of an intel- 
ligence far above her surroundings. The more he 
looked, the more embarrassed the girl became, and 
the more was Leonard interested. He called the 
artist's attention to the intelligent look of the girl, 
and suggested her as a good subject for his pencil. 

To their utter surprise, the girl showed plainly that 
she understood their conversation. Leonard then 
addressed her, and found that she spoke English. 
She had been for some years a pupil at the Hampden 
School in Virginia, where Indian children are educated 
at the expense of the United States Government. 
They had not conversed long, when the girl took from 
under some buffalo skins a beautifully illustrated 
copy of Longfellow's ' Hiawatha,' that had been given 
her as a prize in the Hampden School She 
had been trying to translate it into her own Indian 
speech, that her father might know it, but she 
found it very difficult. After much persuasion she 
repeated a little of her translation, and her voice 
and face showed that she possessed a great deal 
of wild dramatic power. Leonard asked this Indian 
maiden if she would not prefer a life with the 
whites to the one she was living among her own 
people. But to his surprise the girl quickly answered 
that she could not endure the restraints of civilised 
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life, and was perfectly happy among her own peo- 
ple. The girl told them she was soon to leave her 
father's wigwam for that of the handsomest and 
bravest young Indian of the tribe, who would some 
day be a chief. The girl then arose, drew back a 
* flap ' from one of the entrances to the wigwam, and 
pointed to a beautiful pony which was tied near by 
with its head in the direction of the doorway by 
which the Indian maiden entered and left her * ances- 
tral home.' This pony had been tied there by her 
lover, who was not far off watching it ; and it is thus 
that the Indian woos his dusky mate. If the pony 
remains unfed for a certain length of time, so many 
days and nights, the wooer knows that his suit is re- 
jected. But if the maiden carries food and water 
to her lover's pony, he knows that his suit is accepted, 
and, without further ceremony, enters her father's 
wigwam, claims his bride, and leads her to his own 
rude home. If his bride is the eldest daughter, he 
can claim all of her sisters as so many additional 
wives. In the present instance, the girl explained 
that she did not intend to let the pony fast a very 
long time, but it was better not to seem too anxious ; 
another, though rude, illustration of the coyness of 
true love. They all gave the prospective bride a 
wedding present, and, after wishing her a happy 
wedded life, kissed her good-bye, and took their de- 
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parture ; but Leonard and the artist lingered behind, 
and concealing themselves from view, but still within 
sight of the chiefs wigwam, they watched the progress 
of the courtship. And they were not kept long wait- 
ing. The last golden rays of the sun were fading 
away in the western horizon, when the dusky maiden 
appeared at the door of the wigwam. After glancing 
timidly around, she stole gently up to the docile pony 
and offered it food, which it eat from her hand in the 
most complacent way, as if to say, — ' I knew, sweet 
maiden, that I would not be kept long without food.' 
After the pony had eaten, the girl quietly returned 
to her father's home. And then arose the tall straight 
figure of her lover ; he threw aside the blanket with 
which he had been covered, and with a quick and 
bold step entered the abode of his beloved. It was 
not long before he came forth leading his coy and 
happy bride ; and hand in hand the brave warrior 
and timid maiden disappeared among the wigwams 
of the village. 

Leonard was silent, and to us this silence shall be 
sacred. We offer no comments. 

The Artist — * Well, Mr Rossmore, you have seen 
love in its natural and joyous simplicity. This is 
very like the pairing of birds. This is the wooing 
and wedding of Arcadia. Don't you feel like turning 
your back upon the unnatural, unpoetic forms and 
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ceremonies of civilised life, and abandoning your soul 
to the simple and voluptuous joy of bountiful nature ? 
I have often felt thus, and at this moment the " wood 
gods " are laughing and beckoning me to join them 
in their mad sports ; but it would be cruel for me to 
desert you, "a stranger to nature and to pure joy un- 
known," so you need not be alarmed ; I shall conduct 
you safely back to the bondage of civilisation. And, 
after all, there is some sorrow connected even with 
this primitive love-making. I pity the lonely chief — 
the desolate father, who has lost for ever the light of 
his wigwam. His lot is that of the old arrow-maker 
in " Hiawatha,"— 



" Thus it is our daughters leave us, 
Those we love and those who love us, 
Just as they have learned to help us. 
When we are old and lean upon them, 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers, 
With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders, piping through the village, 
Beckons to the fairest maiden, 
And she follows where he leads her, 
Leaving all things for the stranger." ' 



These lines were softly repeated by the artist as 
our two sportsmen arose to depart. The sentimental 
pale faces were not disposed to converse, and turn- 
ing their backs upon the savage lover and his dusky 
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mate, they silently wended their way back to the 
1 fort ' of the civilised man. 

The day was done, and their walk was in the 
shadows of the October moon, and might perhaps be 
called a sentimental journey. 




CHAPTER XIII. 




|H£ engineer and geologist spent a few days 
prospecting in the vicinity of Fort Larimi 
before they started on the return inarch. 
A different and much shorter route was taken, 
and they reached Denver 'all well,' after about 
six days' easy travel. Indians were more numer- 
ous, but peaceful and friendly, as the white man 
had not recently molested them, from the fact, 
doubtless, that these tribes had little to tempt his 
cupidity. 

To say that Leonard enjoyed this expedition from 
first to last, is using a very feeble expression, but 
it is the only word we can command at the pre- 
sent He gave himself so fully to the sport; he 
had been so completely absorbed in the ever- 
changing scenery of mountain and plain, hill and 
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valley, crag and gorge, rivers and lakes— of savage 
brute and savage man — all this had so occupied 
his mind, that mining projects or money-making 
schemes of any sort were given no consideration 
whatever. 

But his companions did not give themselves so 
completely to the sport; they were accustomed 
to that sort of thing, and it did not prevent them 
keeping the business side of the expedition con- 
stantly in view. They saw abundant evidence of 
rich veins of gold and silver ore, and they were 
convinced that great fortunes were to be made 
in the Black Hill regions by mining operations ; 
and they determined, if possible, to be the first 
in the field. They were aware that theirs was 
not the only exploring party that had visited this 
territory. 

These men were, as we have indicated, amateur 
experts in mining matters, and their observations, 
therefore, had the value somewhat of scientific 
tests. 

On their return to Denver, they took Leonard 
into their full confidence. They knew some capi- 
talists in New York, who were quite ready to 
provide the means to develop any minerals they 
might recommend. The actual management of these 
operations would be in their hands, but they 
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would be expected, as a test of their own faith, to 
invest about five thousand dollars (one thousand 
pounds) individually. They were quite willing to 
do this, for it was certainly a very rare chance to 
make a quick fortune — a chance not met with twice 
in one lifetime. They said that they considered 
Leonard equally entitled to share with them the 
advantages of discovery. 

Leonard now saw before him these traits of cha- 
racter that have made America what it certainly 
is, 'the most go-ahead nation on the face of the 
earth.' Colonel Ford may be taken as a type. 
In person he was tall and thin, somewhat loosely 
put together, and, for a military man, he walked 
and rode in a rather slouching manner; he was 
careless in dress, almost to negligence; his face 
was grave, and his speech slow and halting; his 
eyes were dark — sometimes brown, sometimes grey 
— they were at all times good eyes — perhaps a 
little too bold, a little too scrutinising, but they 
were honest eyes. His mouth was really hand- 
some, and always shut when not on duty. He 
was of a nervous, bilious temperament, agile and 
sinewy in movement; his whole appearance was 
that of an honest, intelligent, courageous, adven- 
turous, and confident man, cool and calculating 
in council, quick and daring in action. Leonard 
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had long since come to the conclusion that the 
Colonel was of the best sort in his own way, and 
the Colonel had taken a great fancy to the young 
John Bull. 

Leonard's physical prowess, his fine horseman- 
ship, his endurance, his modesty, and, above all, 
his 'grit,' had ingratiated him into the goodwill 
of his Yankee friends, and they were willing that 
he should share with them the great good fortune 
which chance had thrown in their way. Leonard 
was fully sensible that this offer to him was not 
only from the most disinterested motives, but from 
feelings of personal kindness for him. He felt 
that this was very large-hearted conduct on the 
part of strangers, for he could claim nothing by 
right. 

He had joined the expedition by invitation from 
Colonel Ford, as we know — an invitation of kind- 
ness to him — and he was really the guest of these 
men. Besides, he had made no discoveries of 
the precious metal himself; had not interested 
himself at all in the matter; but had given him- 
self wholly to the sport, which in itself was cer- 
tainly enough to make him for ever grateful to 
this officer. Therefore, after thanking them most 
heartily for everything, and especially for this last 
and most practical proof of their goodwill, Leonard 
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said he could not agree with them that he had any 
rights whatever in this business ; and he felt that it 
would be a poor return for their great kindness, for 
him to permit them to divide their fortunes with 
him. He therefore could not claim any such thing 
as a right, nor would he accept it as a favour — 
under the circumstances. He said it was more 
than kind in them to make such an offer — it was 
generous in the extreme — too generous, he thought 
It was like a man finding a pot of gold hid 
away in his garden, and then offering to share 
it with his guests who happened to be enjoying 
his hospitality at the time. None but a very large* 
souled host could offer such a thing, and none 
but a very small -souled guest could accept it 
But Colonel Ford said that the cases were not 
exactly parallel, as the Black Hill territory did 
not happen to be their back garden, and it 
Would require labour and risk to make these 
gold and silver pots empty out their hidden 
treasure. 

But Leonard answered that he could labour to 
no advantage, as he was wholly ignorant of mines 
and mining. It would, therefore, be a case of partici- 
pating in the profits without sharing the toils. ' But,' 
Leonard continued, 'aside from all that, it is hard 
for me to realise to the full the nature of the magni- 
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ficent offer you have made me, and I must tell you 
frankly that I was prepared to meet with a very 
different sort of thing in America. I thought our 
enterprising cousins asked no quarter and gave none 
in all business matters. But I must say that this 
does not harmonise with that theory of things. I 
do not believe that there are three Englishmen to be 
found, who would make the handsome offer that 
you have made to a stranger and a foreigner. No, 
we Englishmen think too much of money to divide 
our fortunes with any stranger chance may have 
thrown in our way. 

Colonel Ford. — 'But there is enough for all of 
us.' 

This last expression of Colonel Ford's is the real 
sentiment of America, and accounts for the cordial 
hospitality with which all strangers are received in 
that great Republic The foreigner feels at once 
that he is in the midst of a kind-hearted, generous- 
minded people — sharp, cunning, industrious — but 
free from all meanness, jealousy, or envy. 'Live 
and let live.' 'There is enough for us all 9 These 
are the mottoes of America. And these sentiments 
seem natural to a people whose territory spreads 
over an extent of three thousand miles ; and 
whose resources appear inexhaustible. How differ- 
ent in London and Paris ! Englishmen complain 
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that the Germans are invading London, and driving 
their sons out of all the good places. And they 
heap abuse upon these plodding Teutons, who are 
hard at work while their sons are sipping live- 
o'clock tea, or playing lawn tennis. The Parisians 
are beginning to advocate the expulsion of the 
Germans from all lucrative places in Paris. But 
this national, this selfish and narrow feeling that 
all foreigners are intruders and enemies, is as 
natural to London and Paris, as the hearty 'wel- 
come to all comers' is in America. For in Lon- 
don and Paris there is certainly not 'enough for 
all,' and the 'live and let live' is changed by the 
necessity of things — by the desperate struggle for 
existence — into ' every one for himself, and the d — 1 
take the hindmost' 

Leonard, like most Englishmen, had the notion 
that the Yankees think of nothing but money ; 
that they worship the 'mighty dollar.' But he 
had seen nothing thus far to support this belief. 
He had heard Americans discuss almost every- 
thing on the earth and in the heavens. They had 
boasted of their institutions; their smartness, their 
go-aheadativeness ; but never — not once — had he 
heard the Yankees brag of their big purses. The 
first week on board the ' Bothnia,' he was con- 
stantly expecting to see the Yankees comparing 
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purses and counting their dollars — but his expecta- 
tions were never realised, and he had long since 
changed his mind on that point. The truth is, 
Leonard found that Americans talked less, and 
seemed to care less, about money than about any- 
thing else. He believed that they did not pro- 
perly appreciate its value; were too open-handed; 
did not draw the purse-string tight enough. , Money 
means everything to an Englishman — comfort, 
rank, position, culture, society, etc ; it is the one 
essential condition to everything else. A man 
without money is a nonentity in England, and 
poverty is the greatest crime. It was these stern 
facts that had driven Leonard from his native 
land; from his home and friends; from his a//, 
across the wide ocean to a strange land and a 
strange people. 

Money is always prized highest where culture and 
refinement is highest — music and the fine arts, and all 
that exalts and embellishes civilised life, represent so 
many pounds, shillings, and pence. Of course it re- 
quires time to change an American oil well into— 
into an oil painting by a Raphael, a Titian, or a Leon- 
ardo da Vinci. It required time to change the coal 
beds of England into the Elgin Marbles — but it has 
been done. America will value money more as she 
grows richer and wiser. No people can be long 
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rich without becoming educated and refined. And 
these things require leisure and money — plenty of 
both. It is the unproductive idle class that know 
the real value of money. The men whose great 
fortunes have resulted from ' unearned increment ' 
never become philanthropic London's great philan- 
thropist was an American banker, George Peabody, 
neither a Westminster nor a Bedford. These great 
Whig 'dukes whose bloated estates cover London* 
never give such sums as George Peabody left 
to the poor of London. A man seldom values a 
fortune he has made himself, the proverb to the 
contrary notwithstanding. American soil has given 
three of the greatest philanthropists of this, or perhaps 
of any century — George Peabody, Peter Cooper, and 
Gerrard of Philadelphia. But as the virgin soil of 
America is more and more cultivated, fewer philan- 
thropists will shoot forth, scattering the golden 
seeds of their benevolence to the wind. But 
refined and benevolent men and women will grow 
up and blossom out into enlightened charity for 
all, exerting a refining and uplifting influence, which 
shall be felt in the cottage as well as in the man- 
sion. There will not be less philanthropists, but 
philanthropists will be less profuse and more wise. 
London does not possess a Peter Cooper, but she 
possesses the finest charities in the world ' sup? 
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ported by voluntary contributions. 1 America is 
certainly not a cultivated nation as compared with 
the peoples of Europe; but what nation with a 
history of- only one century ever possessed so 
much intelligence, so much learning, so much 
knowledge and refinement? The one century of 
American culture is equal to any five centuries of 
European civilisation. But it is not equal nor 
nearly equal to all of European culture. And 
this is the lesson for America to learn. Her 
dollars will in time bring all the refinements of a 
cultivated life. These things have already started 
here and there in the States, but it will require 
long years of time and patient study before 
America can hope to reap a rich harvest of ripe 
mellow culture. England is the most cultivated 
nation in the world, because she is the richest. 
It is the pound sterling — remark the word ster- 
ling — that produces the young Englishman 'who 
acts and speaks as though he were the lord of 
creation.' It is the pound sterling that enables the 
Englishman to c stand firmest in his shoes.' It is the 
pluck and bottom of the English character that has 
produced the enormous wealth of England, and in 
return it is the wealth of England that supports 
the pluck and bottom of the Englishman. These 
qualities come from good breeding and good feed- 
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ing; and good breeding and good feeding is an 
expensive business both for man and beast; and 
the Englishman and his horse are the best bred and 
best fed animals in creation, and, I think I may add, 
the best groomed. 

A Frenchman may be clean, a German is never 
clean, an Englishman is always clean. Cleanli- 
ness is as necessary to an Englishman as food. 
It is really the first and last business of an English- 
man — to keep himself clean. How many men 
and women trying to pass for cultivated ladies 
and gentlemen know what it is to be thoroughly 
clean at all times and under all circumstances. 
Rouge, dyes, cosmetics, etc — where these things 
are, cleanliness is not To 'stand firm in one's 
boots, 1 one must have good boots. And this is 
true of the Englishman; he is not only the best 
dressed man, he is the only well dressed man. 
If a man is clean, well fed, and well dressed, what 
can he not do ? This is the • bottom ' of the English- 
man ; this is the background upon which are drawn 
all the lights and shades of the pluckiest, the 
clearest-sighted, the most practical, the strongest, 
the firmest, the richest, and (as a grand resultant) 
the most cultivated people of modern times. If 
America will save her dollars, and found more 
families and fewer 'institutions,' she may in time 
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dispute the palm with England. For the Yankee 
and the John Bull are of the same stuff. The stout 
heart of Odin beats in the Rocky Mountains as 
well as in the ( sea-girt isle.' I^eonard was right The 
Americans do not know the real value of their 
dollars; they scatter them too much abroad; they 
should concentrate them more at home ; they should 
give less and hoard more. Their future greatness 
depends upon the conservation of the 'all mighty' 
dollar. Colonel Ford and his companions were not 
conscious of any special generosity. They liked 
this young fellow, and did not see why they should 
not make his fortune for him. Besides, they were 
not really giving him anything; they were simply 
dividing their chances with him. But were they 
willing to divide their chances with anyone ? — ' Well, 
we guess not' They valued these chances a little 
too highly for that In fact, they were putting these 
chances over against a very large sum; and the 
New York capitalists were quite willing to allow 
the rights of discovery to balance their dollars. It 
would cost these capitalists thousands of dollars 
to buy into these chances, which were offered to 
Leonard as a free gift. Leonard saw all this plainly, 
and as he was in pursuit of a fortune, it is but 
natural to conclude that he accepted what a lucky 
chance had thrown in his way. 
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We are afraid that our readers will be a little 
disappointed at the turn of our story at this 
point It seems the most easy and the most 
natural thing for Leonard to become a gold or 
silver king, return to England, marry the woman 
he loves, resume his position in society, and go 
on prospering through life as we know he well 
deserves. It does not seem possible that a 
better opportunity can offer for the author to re- 
store the fallen fortunes of this brave and hand- 
some young Englishman. We appreciate the full 
force of this most plausible reasoning. It seems 
to follow from the logic of events. Any other 
course seems arbitrary, unnatural, unreasonable 
— in fact, cruel in the author. There seems 
really no excuse whatever for Leonard's refus- 
ing to accept this chance to make his fortune. 
We grant all this, and more. But there are two 
things in its way. You will remember that we 
have already had some intimation of a letter 
written by Leonard to Frank Boyd, two years 
and more after Leonard had left England. If 
it were not for that, and one other little matter, 
we should make a gold or silver king of Leonard 
at once, without more ado. We should then re- 
turn with him to England, crowned 'with the 
almighty dollar,' and make very short business 
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of the matrimonial pretensions of Robert Bram- 
well, M.P. 

1 But what's written is written.' 

• Would that my enemy would write a letter.' 

My dear reader, that sounds orthodox and respect- 
able ; but we must be consistent ; and, as we have 
placed Leonard on a cattle ranch in Texas — eighteen 
months after the time we are now considering, it will 
not be consistent for us to crown him as a silver king 
at present. Besides — and this is the other rather 
important matter — it would not be the truth. So the 
author hopes that you will not become impatient, 
if he tells you that Leonard became a shepherd 
instead of a king. We then have but two rules by 
which our story is guided : First, consistency — Second, 
truth ; and whenever you find us violating either of 
these rules — as related to each other in the order 
given — you are at liberty to throw ' Two Englishmen ' 
across the room or out of the window. Well, then, 
according to the first rule, Leonard bought an in- 
terest in a sheep ranch — as indicated in his letter — 
and afterwards sold his sheep, and went into the 
cattle business. That is as far as the letter went, 
and is consistent, and we shall keep strictly to this. 
According to second rule, Leonard did not make his 
fortune in mining operations, but we may add that 
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the Americans did. These are the facts, and we 
shall also keep to them. We could give good reasons 
for the course Leonard took : but perhaps they might 
not be generally understood, so we shall withhold 

them. 



CHAPTER XIV. 
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►LONEL FORD gave Leonard most valuable 
assistance in the business of bargaining 
for a sheep ranch. They visited several 
ranches, accompanied by an expert in sheep matters, 
from whom Leonard learned many important points 
that proved of great service to him. They settled upon 
a large flock of fine healthy sheep, with a wide range 
of pasturage. The appointments of the ranch were 
unusually good, and the terms were favourable to 
the purchaser. This ranch was situated about fifty 
miles from Denver, 

I«eonard purchased a one-third interest, and took 
up his residence on the ranch. His partners were 
non-residents, and their places were filled by * hired 
men.' But Leonard's real companions were ' Shep ' 
his dog, of a good shepherd breed, and 'Ginger/ 
He had not parted company with his little horse for 
one day since he bought him. * Ginger,' as we know, 
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was not a patrician horse — could not boast of his 
birth or parentage; but, like his master, 'Ginger' 
had pluck and bottom. He had been badly trained 
—if trained at all — but he was young, and very apt, 
and before the end of the expedition he and Leonard 
had come to a. pretty good understanding with each 
other. ' Ginger,' was very susceptible to good horse- 
manship, and he had never fallen into the hands of 
such a consummate master of the art before, and he 
soon showed the good effects of I^eonard's handling. 
There was just enough of the 'Arab steed' in 'Gin- 
ger's' blood to give him intelligence and affection. 
He took an interest in everything Leonard endea* 
voured to teach him ; and his firm, patient, and kind 
treatment worked wonders in this naturally clever 
little horse. 

The first lesson was in mounting. ' Ginger ' had the 
bad habit of starting the moment the foot was in the 
stirrup. Leonard taught him to stand perfectly quiet 
until he was firmly in the saddle, and had given the 
signal to go. 'Ginger' at first pulled upon the bit 
very much, and threw his head up and down in 
a restless, nervous fashion. He learned in time 
to be controlled almost entirely without the reins, 
and when he heard the click of I>eonard's gun, he 
instantly stopped and lowered his head. Leonard 
soon had the confidence of his little horse, and 
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'Ginger' trusted fully to the judgment and guidance 
of his master, and would take any leap at his bidding. 
When Leonard dismounted for any length of time, he 
usually removed the saddle and bridle, and ' Ginger ' 
was permitted to graze at will ; and at a word or 
whistle from Leonard, he would instantly return to him. 
Sometimes he would stray beyond the hearing of his 
master's voice. Then ' Shep ' would go and fetch him, 
and the horse and dog would return together, chasing 
each other in turn, the dog barking, the horse career- 
ing. They would thus circle around their master until 
he took up the bridle, at which signal 'Ginger' at 
once approached, with something very like a smile 
(we have heard of horse laugh, why not a smile), well 
pleased with the prospect of having his master upon 
his back again. ' Shep ' and ' Ginger f soon became 
the best of friends. They actually slept together ; that 
is, 'Shep' had a bed in the corner of 'Ginger's' box 
stall, and thus these three, Leonard, 'Ginger,' and 
'Shep,' lived as most intimate and constant com- 
panions, and their attachment for one another grew 
stronger each day. There was no one to come 
between Leonard and his faithful animals, as he 
had no servants, but did everything himself; was his 
own cook and his own groom. The first thing that 
Leonard did in the morning was to feed his dog 
and horse and then himself; next came the groom* 
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ing, witnessed by 'Shep' from his comfortable 
corner. 

Leonard never made the mistake of grooming 
'Ginger' while the horse was feeding. This habit 
will make the best-tempered horses irritable. All bad 
temper, and viciousness of any sort in a horse, is the 
result of bad-tempered treatment. Kind and patient 
treatment invariably makes a kind and patient horse. 
The education of the horse is as much, sometimes 
more, in the hands of the groom than the rider, and 
the rider who grooms his own horse has thus doubly 
the influence over him. Besides, as often happens, 
the groom teaches the horse one thing, the rider quite 
another, and between the two different masters the 
poor horse is at a loss what to do. Leonard's want 
of a servant was therefore an advantage in this par- 
ticular. The 'hired men' were not congenial to 
Leonard, as we may suppose, but as they were in- 
vested with the authority of their principals, they 
were a little disposed to dictate to ' this greenhorn ' 
of a John Bull. Leonard was of course quite willing 
to grant the superior knowledge of these men in these 
matters, and permitted them to direct the general 
management of the ranch and the sheep. Communism 
is the universal form of government set up (or down) 
on a ranch. Everything is held in common ; no one 
has an exclusive or individual right to anything, from 
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a shirt to a horse. Well this did not suit Leonard. 
He chose to live apart, and preferred not to join ( the 
mess.' This was a very grave offence, and his ' com- 
rades of the ranch ' considered it a standing insult. 
He also refused to lend ' Ginger ' for a ride to the 
village, fifteen miles distant; and he wore his own 
shirts. In fact, he was generally 'stuck up,' and 
must be taken down a peg or two; this was the 
unanimous verdict of the two American jurors who 
sat upon the case. But it was found difficult to 
carry out the verdict Leonard took no notice of 
their rude remarks. They sought every pretext for 
a quarrel, but failed, and they began to have a con- 
tempt for Leonard's cowardice, as they supposed. 
He gave them two or three gentle hints that they 
might carry matters too far, but they only laughed, 
and said it would be a pity to disfigure his handsome 
face, but one of them would certainly have to do it, if 
he gave them any of his 'lip.' Things were thus in a 
high state of tension, when Leonard was awakened 
one night by 'Shep's' barking in a most excited 
manner. He dressed himself very hurriedly, and pro- 
ceeded to the stable. He found things in a state of 
great disorder. Johnson and Williams, the Com- 
munistic jurors, one with the bridle and the other 
with a saddle, were endeavouring to enter ( Ginger's ' 
stalL 'Shep' was confronting them, and disputing 
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their right to enter his and 'Ginger's' apartments 
at that time of night. Leonard remonstrated with 
the Communists, but they laughed at him, and de- 
clared their intention to ride ' double ' on ' Ginger's ' 
back to the next ranch. Leonard saw that the crisis 
had come, and determined to give one or both of 
these men a proper drubbing. He now ordered them 
out of his stable in rather a stern voice, and Williams 
replied by knocking off his hat, to which Leonard 
responded by promptly knocking him down, and 
turning to Johnson, threatened him with the same 
treatment if he did not leave the stable at once. 
Johnson remarked, — * One at a time, and it will last 
longer.' It was some time before Williams picked 
himself up, but he at last came up to the scratch, 
very cautiously, however; but after two or three 
vain attacks upon I^eonard's impregnable guard, he 
went down again before a plumper delivered right 
between his eyes. This blow knocked Williams clean 
* out of time,' and thus the battle ended. The Com- 
munists were thus persuaded to tolerate this autocratic 
form of government which Leonard had set up in their 
midst. It was certainly a most daring innovation in 
ranch government. * But might makes right,' and 
Leonard was left in undisputed possession of himself, 
his shirts, his dog, his horse, and, we may add, a few 
good books. 
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The climate of Colorado, at this season of the year, 
is clear and dry, and uniform in temperature. The 
sun shines from its rising to its setting, and the air 
is as exhilarating as old wine. One can lie out of 
doors in such a climate with comfort, when the mer- 
cury is from ten to thirty degrees below the winter 
temperature of England, with its damp, chilling atmo* 
sphere seldom penetrated by the sun's rays. Our 
shepherd went forth each morning to his flock, with 
his gun, his dog, his horse, and his book. He would 
take up his position on some elevated spot com- 
manding a view of his entire flock, and would send 
'Shep' to bring back any that seemed disposed to 
stray from the fold. 'Ginger 9 usually accompanied 
c Shep' in these expeditions, and was of no little 
assistance to the dog ; and the gentle, docile animals 
soon learned to obey the horse as well as the dog. 
Leonard was thus relieved of much of a shepherd's 
labours, and entrusted his flock almost entirely to 
his dog and his horse. If we were an artist, we 
should like to sketch this lonely shepherd, who had 
been but a few months before 'the glass of fashion 
and the mould of form,' in the brilliant drawing- 
rooms of the London aristocracy. He is sitting upon 
a little hillock, wrapped in a long, coarse ' ulster/ his 
gun is lying at his side, his dog is stretched out at 
his feet, with a watchful eye upon the flock below, 
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which is grazing lazily over a wild range of hill and 
valley. ' Ginger ' has been feeding, but is now slaking 
his thirst at a brook that chatters, chatters, as it goes 
to join the flowing river, which is only a few miles 
distant. How many of the gay and fashionable 
world ever pause for one moment in their rounds of 
pleasures to think of 'the banished lord, 1 far away 
on the Colorado hills ? We know of but three, viz., 
Frank, Mary, and Minnie; and it may be that the 
placid mind of Robert Bramwell is now and then 
disturbed by a fear that this 'banished lord 1 may 
return to claim his own. But we think Mr Bram- 
well's fears are the result of bad dreams, as there are 
no prospects of Leonard's returning, and we are 
not certain that it would in the least interfere with 
the Honourable M.P. or his pretensions, if Leonard 
should suddenly turn up in London society. But 
such speculations are quite foreign to the present 
moment, for London society is as absent from Leon- 
ard's thoughts, as he is absent from London Society. 
He has just closed a book — it is Jowett's transla- 
tion of the 'Republic/ for Leonard never thinks 
of reading a work in a foreign tongue, when he can 
get it rendered into his own speech by such a trans- 
lation as that of Jowett's ' Plata 1 

This translation brings to the surface 'gems whose 
purest rays serene ' shine in the deep ocean of Plato's 
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thought, unfathomable to any but the profound and 
sympathetic Greek scholar. For the superficial lin- 
guist to imagine that he can penetrate to the heart of 
a Plato, a Goethe, or a Montaigne, through the strata 
of foreign vocables, is absurd. All good books find 
good translators. Leonard's recent war with the 
Communists had doubtless caused him to reflect 
upon the various forms of government which man- 
kind has tried in different times and places, for the 
peace, safety, and general well-being of society. 
Plato's 'Republic* was therefore in the direct line 
of his meditations. As he was living in the great 
modern Republic, he thought it might be interesting 
to compare the actual with the ideal. 

The following notes which Leonard made as he 
read the 'Republic,' may not be uninteresting to 
some thoughtful minds; but they may be skipped, 
as they contain no threads of our story. 

1 The actual republic is a government of majorities 
— that is the beginning, middle, and end of the matter. 
It is a government by numbers, in which a Plato 
would count for no more than a Guiteau or an 
O'Donovan Rossa. In the idealistic republic, little 
power is given to mere numbers; all authority is 
derived from, and rests upon, intellect — mere intel- 
lect — Leonard was about to write, but, upon a little 
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deeper reflection, he remembered that in Plato there 
is no such thing as mere intellect, or any other mere 
faculty of the mind ; but that intellect and heart, wis- 
dom and virtue, are bound together in inseparable rela- 
tions. That the mind and heart are one in thought 
and sentiment Plato's government of intelligence, 
therefore, meant a republic of wisdom and virtue. 
Plato's republic is a hierarchy of intelligence ; where 
there is the greatest intelligence or wisdom, he places 
the greatest power or authority ; where there is the 
least wisdom, he places the least authority; and 
where there is no conspicuous wisdom, no authority. 
This order or hierarchy is completely reversed in the 
actual republic 

Conclusion: — The actual and the idealistic re- 
publics agree in nothing but name. 

The names of Guiteau and O'Donovan Rossa are, 
we think, interpolations in the text of Leonard's note 
book. We add this by way of caution to the reader. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

S&n^|£HE lambing season was now approaching, 
^JliftE and Leonard had been warned by the ex- 
StSHSiS pert that the labours of the shepherd would 
be greatly increased, and that he would require 
assistance. The mother sheep in so large a Hock 
have trouble to know their own lambs, and often 
refuse nourishment to their helpless infants. The 
work, therefore, of 'making the ewes own their 
lambs ' is most important and laborious. ' Ginger ' 
and ' Shep ' could render no service in this business, 
so Leonard determined to increase his force, and he 
now felt hopeful enough to send for Henry. He 
had promised his old servant that he would send for 
him as soon as he could see his way clear to do so. 
Henry had been Leonard's personal servant for many 
years, and roaster and servant were much attached 
to each other. Henry arrived some time before the 
' lambing ' began. ' Ginger ' and ' Shep ' did not take 
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to him at first, and seemed to object to the intimate 
relations between this stranger and their master, but 
they soon learned to be civil to him. Leonard, how- 
ever, continued to feed and groom ' Ginger/ so that 
his companionship with his dog and horse was not in- 
terrupted. The lambing season proved most fruitful, 
and the plaintive 'ba-a-a' of the young innocents 
did not appeal in vain to the kind-hearted Henry, 
who, with Williams and Johnston, did the work of 
preserving the family ties between the mother and 
her offspring. Within a few months, the number of 
the flock had almost doubled. The weather proved 
favourable to this new generation of woolly coats, 
and they grew and prospered. At the end of twelve 
months, what with the wool and the increase, Leon- 
ard found his profits as a shepherd to be consider- 
able. He sold a part of his flock — the amount of this 
increase, and deposited the money in safe keeping. 

His second year on the ranch began under the 
most hopeful circumstances; but in a few months 
that most fatal of all distempers, the ' rot,' made its 
appearance, and the poor docile animals began to 
drop away. Williams and Johnston informed their 
principals at once. They also advised Leonard 
(whom they had learned not only to respect, but to 
admire) to sell out at any loss. But Leonard could\ 
not offer a diseased flock of sheep for sale ; he re- 
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mained and tended the poor animals until the dread 
plague had left them. Leonard lost more than half 
of his flock, and was thoroughly discouraged ; so that, 
at the end of the terrible and loathsome visitation, 
he sold what remained of his sheep, and, as we 
have already anticipated, went south, and invested 
in a Texas cattle ranch. Leonard had really lost 
very little, if anything, on his first investment; and 
it was the difference between the purchasing price 
and the selling price which caused his friends in 
England to think that he had lost in the sheep 
business. 

And now we have arrived at the point anticipated 
by the letter, which we heard discussed some chapters 
back in Squire Boyd's family. Leonard is on a 
cattle ranch in Texas. He has three resident part- 
ners — a Frenchman, Monsieur Le Bon ; a Mexican- 
Spaniard, Don Santifee; and Phil Thompson, a 
regular frontier Yankee. We shall let the new 
characters introduce themselves in their own words 
and ways. The scene is laid, as we know, in a 
Texas cattle ranch. 

Henry. — ' Master will be a little surprised when he 
returns from the village to find me up and dressed. 
It's now about five weeks since I was taken with the 
fever; yes, it was just after we sold the sheep and 
came to this cattle ranch. How good and kind 
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master has been to me; why, he tended me like a 
nurse. I do believe that he sat up every night for a 
whole week when I was so bad. I am sure there's 
not a servant in the world who has such a good, kind 
master. But he says I must not call him master, as 
it is not the custom in this country; and I notice 
that when I sometimes forget, and speak of him as 
master, the Mexican and Frenchman sneer. I am 
sorry we joined with those men in this ranch. They 
pretend to be great gentlemen, and the Frenchman is 
always talking about the grand way he used to live 
in Paris. But he's no gentleman, for all that. I've 
seen too many of the right sort in Old England, not 
to know one when I see him. The Yankee is a 
rum one, but I like him, and so does master. I do 
wish he would sell out and go back to Old England ; 
that's the country for servants — nothing to do, and 
lots of tips. But I won't leave master on no account 
— he couldn't do without me. I've been his servant 
ever since he was born. I saw his father, my old 
master, die. No, I sha'n't leave Master Leonard, and 
it hain't kind of him to want to send me back to 
England by myself, for I sha'n't go till master goes 
too.' 

At this point Leonard entered with a gun and a 
rabbit, and, looking pleased at seeing Henry up, 
said,— 
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' Well, I say, Henry, this is a surprise indeed ; but 
are you sure that you're strong enough for this ? ' 

1 Oh yes, sir, I feels quite well again, and I only 
need a little more strength, that's all, sir/ 

4 Well, Henry, I am very glad to see you up and 
dressed once more, for you have been very ill ; in- 
deed, I had serious doubts of your recovery.' 

4 Yes, sir, I know I have been very ill, and I owe 
my life to you, sir.' 

' That will do, Henry, thank you. You must not 
talk too much, and must be very careful not to get a 
relapse. I have brought in a rabbit, which I shall 
prepare for our dinner ; but before I do so, I must 
tell you the news from London. I had a letter this 
morning. And, first, Emily is well, and sends you 
a message, which, being interpreted, means her best 
love.' 

4 Thank you, sir; but Emily is a good girl, and 
I'm sure she's a faithful servant to her mistress.' 

Leonard sat down and mused over the contents of 
his letter. 

1 Frank has gone to India — well, that is news 
indeed. Bramwell — Bramwell ? Henry, do you know 
the name Bramwell ? — they are mill people.' 

* Yes, sir, I remember a Mr Bramwell at Oxford, 
and I remember, too, that I gave his impudent servant 
a good boxing — Mr Quick he called himself — because 
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he said that my master interfered with business that 
did not concern him.' 

' Oh, yes, Henry, I remember him now perfectly.' 
(To himself) — 'And I remember that he was very 
good-looking, and very clever. Well, I hope he has re- 
formed in one particular. Sp he is the coming man ? 
But I am little interested in all that.' 

Leonard arose, put the letter in his ' knapsack,' and 
went about the business of dressing the rabbit for dinner. 

Henry in the meantime, accompained by ' Shep,' 
was paying a visit to ' Ginger ' at the stables, which 
were some little way off, behind the hill. Leonard's 
dinner was in the pot, and he had seated himself 
again, in a rather pensive mood— caused no doubt 
by the letter— when he was startled by a scream, 
and on rushing to the door, he beheld a young 
and beautiful woman running towards the ranch, 
followed by the Frenchman and the Mexican. 

The terrified woman looked to Leonard in the 
most imploring manner, and said, — 

'Oh, sir, for the love of God, defend me from 
those men ! ' 

Leonard stepped aside and bade her enter. 
His voice and manner at once assured the poor 
woman that she might trust him. He told her 
that she need fear no danger, as he knew the men 
and would answer for her safety. 
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The Frenchman and Mexican — a little the worse 
for drink — came swaggering up to Leonard, grinning 
and chuckling. The Frenchman looked into the 
cabin, and seeing the poor frightened girl, began, — 

' Ah, ma cherie, mademoiselle, do not make yourself 
to frighten ; ' and coming nearer in a fawning manner, 
he continued, * we are all gentlemen here, and you 
shall have what makes for your pleasure.' 

The terrified girl appealed to Leonard, and said,— 

• Please, sir, don't let that man come near me.' 

M. Le Bon becam£ very angry at this. 

' " Don't let that man I " I am not a man ! 
I am a gentleman. Who don't let me? The 
monsieur ? He is not my master, I am so good as he, 
and I vill do what makes me pleasure, without asking 
the monsieur. Pardon, monsieur, the mademoiselle 
she is mine, and I will have her. I will not give her 
up to you.' 

Leonard, keeping himself between the girl and 
the Frenchman, replied, — 

' Monseiur Le Bon, the girl is frightened ; I know 
not why, and asks my protection. Of course, I don't 
know the relations between you and her, and what 
claims you may have upon her. I daresay it can 
be all arranged, for I am sure I do not mean to 
interfere, but for the present she is in my cabin, and 
under my protection. 
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The poor girl felt that she was safe for the present, 
and said, — 

'God bless you, sir. I don't know these men; 
never saw them until to-day, when 1 asked them if 
they could direct me to the ranch of Dave Higgins. 
They said they were going that way, and would accom- 
pany me. I gladly accepted what appeared a very 
kind offer, but what was my horror when I found they 
had deceived me in the most wicked way.' 

During the recital of this evidently truthful account 
of the vile conduct of these blackguards, Leonard 
with some effort controlled his anger and indigna- 
tion, and when the girl had finished, he said, in a 
very quiet manner, — 

'Le Bon, I must ask you and Santifee to leave 
my cabin at once, as your presence must be very 
offensive to this lady.' 

'Ah, pardon, Mr Rossmore, you cannot have the 
mademoiselle. She is mine, and I will have her.' 

He advanced towards the girl, but was instantly 
confronted, and rather roughly pushed back by 
Leonard. This threw the Frenchman in a violent 
rage. He drew his knife and attacked Leonard with 
great fury. Leonard's coolness never served him 
better than in this instance. His arms were longer 
than those of his ireful foe, and he used this advantage 
to prevent his antagonist closing with him, as he 
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knew close quarters would favour the Frenchman's 
mode of warfare. Le Bon's first pass did execution 
only upon Leonard's hunting jacket, which received 
a slight rent, and before the bloodthirsty Gaul could 
make a second attack, Leonard dealt him a blow that 
sent him to the further end of the cabin. The knife 
fell from his nerveless grasp, and he made no effort 
to renew the conflict. Leonard had put all of his 
force into the blow, and it proved most effective, and 
for the moment the battle ended. Le Bon lay 
motionless, and to all appearance lifeless. But 
Leonard thought it prudent to take charge of the 
enemy's arms of war, in case he might choose to 
renew hostilities. But he did what Englishmen 
frequently do — he under-estimated his enemy, and 
made the almost fatal mistake of leaving the Mexican 
out of his reckoning. 

Don Santifee had held himself in reserve during 
the strife, awaiting an opportunity, and he now felt 
that the time for action had arrived. As Leonard 
stooped to pick up the ugly weapon of his fallen foe, 
his back was turned to the Mexican, who was about 
to plunge his knife into the confiding Englishman ; 
but in the act of lifting his murderous hand, a * navy 
revolver' suddenly appeared in close proximity to 
his nose, and glancing down the arm that supported 
it, he beheld the face and figure of Phil Thompson, 
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the other member of the firm. The appearance of 
the Yankee upon the scene had a depressing effect 
upon the Mexican. He evidently changed his mind 
as to the opportuneness of the present moment for 
his attack upon the Englishman. He paused, and 
Leonard turned and saw his would-be assassin and 
his deliverer confronting each other. He had been 
rescued before he knew his danger. 

Phil Thompson. — 'No, I guess not, Mexie; it 
won't do, you see, so just put up that durned bar- 
barous knife of yours. Why can't you carry Christian 
weapons like me? A revolver always does a clean 
job. No cuttin' and slashin' and stickin' people 
in the back when they're not lookin' ; nor slippin' a 
knife into a feller in the dark. That kind 'er thing 
may do in Mexico or France, where they're all villains 
like you, I reckon ; but it won't go down in this 'ere 
Christian country. Tain't the custom, you see. We 
kill men on entirely different principles in this 'ere 
country. So you see youll have to give it up, 
and get civilised like.' 
Then turning to Leonard, Thompson continued, — 
'Wall, I reckon your mighty handy with your 
fist, Johnny Bull. But, as I have told you before, 
they won't always answer to the demands of the 
occasion; and you had better take my advice and 
get one of these things that never barks without 
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bitin'. It would save you a durned sight of trouble. 
But what's the fracas anyhow? Oh, I see, it's a 
woman question, is it? Wall, I see you've got the 
gal all right, Johnny.' 

At this point Henry entered, and Thompson thus 
addressed him, — 

' Hello, Henry, you're still alive and kickin'. I was 
expectin' an invite to your funeral, but I'm afraid 
your goin' to disappoint me.' 

* I hope so, I am sure, Mr Thompson.' 

' Johnny Bull was a little too much for you, 
Frenchy, wasn't he now ? He strikes like a mule a 
kickin', I reckon, and no mistake. So you'd better 
not fool round him any more. He's an ugly cuss 
with his fists, now hain't he? You'd better give 
up the gal without any more ado about it But 
I'll be durned if she hain't fainted. Wall, she 
can't be an old stager, that's sartin. Here's my 
flask.' 

Thompson gave his flask to Leonard. Monsieur 
Le Bon and Don Santifee picked up their knives, and 
started to go out. 

Thompson. — 'Just leave them durned things be- 
hind, will you? They're not proper orniments for 
high-toned gentlemen like you, and they'll be gettin' 
you into trouble.' 

Monsieur Le Bon and Don Santifee threw down 
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their knives at Thompson's command, and disappeared 
from the scene. 

The poor girl had been carried to Leonard's rough 
bed of skins, where she soon came round. She 
opened her eyes with a startled look, sat up, and in 
the most plaintive voice, said, — 

• Oh, do tell me where ami?' 

Leonard spoke to her in a few words, telling her 
that she was quite safe, and would soon be restored 
to her friends. She at once had perfect confidence 
in Leonard's assurances, and said, — 

' Oh, I remember it all now. You have saved me, 
sir, and God will bless you for your noble defence of 
a helpless girl. But I hope, sir, that you are not 
hurt ? ' 

• Not at all ; thanks to my friend here, who arrived 
just in time to save us both.' 

The girl then turned to Thompson and was about 
to speak, when she was interrupted by that gentle- 
man. 

1 Don't mention it, mam, I'm as sound as a new 
dollar — was never better in my life.' 

• And those wicked men, have they gone ? ' 

1 Yes, mam, they will not trouble you again, I reckon, 
leastways not at present But I declare, 'pears to 
me that I have seen you before somewhere or 
other I ' 
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* Perhaps so, but, sir, my father owns a ranch not 
far from here, and I used to live with him before I 
went east to school. But I haven't been in these 
parts for five years, and quite lost my way.' 

' What's your father's name, mam ? ' 

1 Higgins, they used to call him — Dave Higgins.' 

* Well, I'll be durned ! Beg pardon — but hain't 
you Daisy Higgins ? ' 

* Yes, that is my name. I am Daisy Higgins ; 
and I remember you now, you are Mr Thompson, — 
are you not ? ' 

'Well, I guess you're about right I am what's 
left of Phil Thompson ; and many a time you have 
sat on my knee, and many a kiss you have given me 
too, I reckon. 

' Oh, I remember it all perfectly, and you used to 
call me your little sweetheart' 

1 Yes, I guess I did, Daisy.' 

'And you said you were going to wait for me, 
and I was always afraid that you wouldn't' 

* Were you now, Daisy? Well, I'll be durned ! ' 

' Yes ; but then you went away to Pike's Peak, or 
some such place, and left your little girl behind.' 

' Yes, Daisy, I remember it was that durned excite- 
ment about the gold at Pike's Peak — and I was a 
durned fool, and left everything and went there — 
and lost what little money I had.' 
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'Well, while you were gone, I was sent away to 
school, and only returned yesterday.' 

' Well, I'll be durned ! Beg your pardon, Daisy — 
but I reckon you seen a lot of fine dandies, university 
chaps, and such like men, who get their livin' by 
their gab.' 

' Well, yes, Phil, I have seen a great many people 
of all kinds, but I have never seen anyone 
whom I liked so well as I used to like dear old 
Phil.' 

' Well, 111 be durned ! Look 'ee here, pard, you 
have done a little the best job to-day that ever you 
or any other Johnny Bull ever did, and Til bet my 
bottom dollar on that. Why, this is my little Daisy, 
that you have heard me speak about, and she is 
the only child of my old friend Dave Higgins. I was 
a pard of his when she was born.' And Thompson's 
voice grew low, and he proceeded in a hesitating 
manner, looking at Daisy with his kindly eyes as 
he spoke. ( Yes, I dug the grave in which we 
buried Sarah, her poor mother, who left this world 
just as her child came into it Why, durn my eyes ! 
there's been something the matter with 'em for 
two or three days. I reckon it's the wind that makes 
'em watery like. Why, look 'ee here, pard, I nursed 
this child till she grew up to be a fine big girl.' 

During this speech Daisy seated herself at Phil's 
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side, with her hand resting upon his shoulder, and 
when he had concluded, she said, — 

* Yes, Phil, how kind you always were to me ; and 
you used to tell me about my poor mother when she 
was a girl ; and oh, how I did love you then — and do 
still, and here is another kiss, Phil, to recall old times ! ' 

« Well, I'll be durned, Daisy ! ' 

'You have not forgotten the stories you used to 
tell me, have you, Phil, about fighting with the In- 
dians, and your adventures among the wild animals?' 

'No, Daisy, I haven't forgot the yarns I used to 
spin for you. Why, pard, I've told this child — beg 
your pardon, Daisy — as many durned lies about 
my huntin' and fightin' experiences as that nigger 
Othello ever told Desdemona. 

4 And I hope with the same success/ responded 
Leonard, with a smile, and almost a tear. 

' But my Othello went away and left his Desdemona.' 

' So it seems ' said Leonard ; * and I think him very 
much to blame. But I am sure he will now make 
amends for past offences.' 

Daisy and Thompson both blushed at this, and 
Daisy drew back a little from Phil, and said, — 

'Yes, it was very cruel, but I forgive you, Phil, 
before you ask it And now I will tell you all about 
how I came to be here. Well, as I said — after you 
went away hunting for gold, I was sent away to 
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school. I lived with a remote relative of my poor 
mother. Aunt Martha — as I always called her — 
was very kind to me. I studied reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, and all those things — and I 
also learned to sing and play the piano.' 

' Well, 111 be durned ! ' 

1 Yes, and I've been to the theatre and the opera — 
oh ! it was so grand ! — and to Barnum's show ! ' 

* PhiPs face grew serious during this recital, and he 
responded in rather a doleful voice, — 

' So I reckon you'll find these 'ere diggins a little 
pokish like; and you will soon want to go back to 
the fine city and the fine folks, and the fine things.' 

This speech put Daisy in a little pouting temper, 
and she answered, — 

* Well, I don't know, Phil ; perhaps I may ; but that 
depends, you know. If I find things here gloomy and 
dull, and the people cross, perhaps I may want to go 
back to where things are at least cheerful. But, to 
finish my story, I lived with Aunt Martha five years, 
and just came back yesterday. Well, father went hunt- 
ing this morning, and I thought I would walk over to 
the village, as I used to do, with you. I found every- 
thing so much changed. I saw no one I knew, and 
was returning home when I lost my way, and made 
inquiries of these men, who said that they knew my 
father, and would gladly accompany me. But 
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they were very wicked, and deceived me, and I threw 
myself upon the protection of this brave gentleman, 
whose defence of me came near costing him his life. 
It is to you, sir, that I owe everything.' 

1 I am sure I could have been of little service to 
you, but for the timely aid of your old friend Phil, 
who saved me from the knife of the Mexican. It is 
to him that we are both indebted for deliverance from 
those villains.' 

* Now look here, paid, didn't I see you knock that 
durned Frenchy clean off his pins, and wasn't it in the 
defence of my little Daisy ? So don't talk any more 
about what I did — I only scared the Mexican a little, 
that's all. So, come now, give us your hand, for I'll 
be durned if you hain't the pluckiest and squarest 
man on top of ground, and I'd tie to you quicker 
than any other man that ever walked in boot leather. 
Daisy, my pard is a regular John Bull — and a tip-top 
one at that ; and I reckon that when John Bull and 
Brother Jonathan pull together, they can lick all crea- 
tion. And now, Daisy, if you and pard will excuse 
me for a little while, I think there'll be a French and 
Mexican gentleman missin', and that mighty soon.' 

1 No, Phil, you must promise me that you will do 
nothing to those miserable creatures. It would make 
me very unhappy to think I was the cause of evil to 
anyone.' 
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' Of course, jist as you say, Daisy — it seems like old 
times, for you always did have your own way — now, 
didn't you ? — even when you couldn't speak. But I'd 
be ever so much obliged if you would jist let me 
empty two barrels of " Carlo w" into those furren 
gentlemen ; it would make me draw my breath easier 
like, and would give me a better appetite for dinner. 
But I see that you have objections, so I'll have to 
give that up, I reckon. But these gentlemen will 
have to sell out, or buy out, and that mighty quick ; 
don't you say so, pard ? ' 

1 Yes, I agree with you perfectly, PhiL We cer- 
tainly cannot remain any longer in business relations 
with these men. 9 

' Well, Daisy, pard and I will walk home with you, 
for I want my old pard Dave to know my new pard 
John Bull. 

Leonard was then properly introduced, and the 
three set out for the ranch of Dave Higgins. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

SurnggHE last chapter for the most part explains 
s&ilISs ' tsc "i af| d ' l ' s on ' v necessary that we add 
gSSrOi a very few notes of comment 

Leonard had been on this cattle ranch about six 
months. Henry's illness began with the 'ague,' but 
soon developed into a very severe case of gastric fever. 
Leonard despaired more than once of his old servant's 
life. That Leonard attended the sick Henry day 
and night with the kindest care and anxiety, we 
should know right well, without the incidental infor- 
mation obtained from Henry. The letter from Lon- 
don was in answer to the one we have heard dis- 
cussed in the family of Squire Boyd, and to which we 
have referred more than once. The reference to Mr 
Bramwell gave Leonard little or no concern. And 
why should it ? — for he had given up all hope of ever 
being able to regain his place in England. "The letter, 
however, said nothing about Mr Bramwell's love 
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affairs, and Leonard had not the slightest suspicion 
that this clever and handsome young M.P. — for 
whom, as we may imagine, he had no very profound 
respect — was endeavouring to win the hand and heart 
of Mary Boyd — and with a fair show of success. As 
to M. Le Bon and Don Santifee, we have only to say 
that they represent — and that truly — a type of cow- 
ardly villains to be found in some of the mining 
regions of the Far West — but are more numerous in 
southern seaports, such as New Orleans, Mobile, and 
along the border that divides the State of Testes from 
the present Republic of Mexico. 

Daisy and Phil Thompson have told their own 
stories so clearly and so fully that we have very 
little to add. Of course Phil, living as he had been 
for six months so near Dave Higgins, knew that Daisy 
had been at school and was expected home some 
time soon, but this did not in any way lessen his 
astonishment on meeting her under such extra- 
ordinary circumstances. Phil was — as has been indi- 
cated — old enough to be Daisy's father ; but he 
would have been a young father. This is all we 
need say as to his age. That he had loved Daisy's 
mother, and that the daughter was very like what 
the mother used to be — and that Daisy had grown 
into that likeness away from Phil. These facts, as 
we think, go a great way to explain the peculiar 
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feeling with which Phil regarded Daisy — for she was 
now about the age at which Sarah, her poor mother, 
had died. And thus Phil saw his long-lost love 
before him once more, and felt her kiss upon his 
rough cheek. The dead seemed brought to life again 
— Sarah had come back, in the voice, the eyes, the 
figure, and the sweet smile of Daisy ; and there was 
now no one between them, no friend for whom he 
must sacrifice his own heart's love, as he had in the 
days gone by. Phil was again a boy, with the pure 
fresh love of youth beating in every pulsation of his 
brave, honest heart. And Daisy — yes, she truly 
loved this tender, this true-hearted, this courageous 
friend and guardian of her youth. So I think we 
may feel pretty certain of the true state of things in 
that quarter. The Frenchman and Mexican suc- 
ceeded, by the aid of friends, in purchasing the one 
half interest held by Leonard' and Thompson. 

In the meantime Thompson warned these men 
that at the first sign of any dark dealing or treachery 
on their part, he would shoot them down like dogs 
— as they were. 

They lived in constant fear of this Yankee; his 
perfect coolness — the absence, apparently, of either 
fear or anger — made him a terror to evildoers. Leon- 
ard had never met a man for whom he had more 
real respect, and to this was added not only admira- 
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tion but affection, for Thompson was a man to be 
loved. Yes, this rough frontier man, with his strong, 
honest, handsome face, had won the respect, the 
admiration, the love of as true a gentleman as ever 
grew on English soil. Leonard knew that anyone 
might feel proud to be the descendant of such a man, 
and he remembered that from the loins of such men 
sprang the nobility of England. 

Leonard and Thompson having disposed of their 
business, spent some weeks in looking out a new 
investment, but, before concluding terms, Leonard 
received a letter from England which for the present 
changed his plans. This letter was from a solicitor, 
and informed him of the death of his father's old 
bachelor friend, George Boutwell, Esq., and stated 
that the deceased had, when in a sound mind, and 
in the presence of witnesses, made and confirmed 
a will and testament, in which the sum of ten thou- 
sand pounds had been left to Leonard Rossmore, 
only son of the late Charles Rossmore, Esq., of 
Lennox House, in the county of Warwickshire. It 
was made and provided that the said Leonard Ross- 
more should receive this bequest in person, and a 
visit to England was of course made necessary. 

Now ten thousand pounds (fifty thousand dollars) 
is by no means an insignificant sum for anyone to 
possess, but it could go but a little way towards 
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reinstating Leonard Rossmore in London Society. 
He knew this too well, and did not suffer himself 
to dream of such happiness — for it is not to be 
supposed that Leonard had lost his love for the 
society of his equals. He has been his own cook — 
his own groom ; he has lived for more than two years 
away from all the refining influences of life. Necessity 
had banished him from his country — but he could 
ay, with the banished Bolingbroke, — 

• Where'er I wander, boast of this I can, 
Though banished, yet a true-born Englishman.' 

And where lives the true-born Englishman who 
does not long for his return to England ? 

'Tho' it is but a little spot, 

Tis first on the blazing scroll of fame, 
And who shall say it is not ? ' 

Leonard was returning, but not to stay, and there 
was more of sorrow than of happiness in the thought 
of his meeting and parting again with his old and 
true friends. Of society in general he determined 
to see very little. 

And so Leonard and Henry made ready to re-cross 
the ocean to the little spot, th< 
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But they were not to leave all behind. Phil 
Thompson was to accompany them. 'Ginger' and 
1 Shep ' were to be left in the care of Dave Higgins 
and his pretty daughter, Miss Daisy Higgins. Now 
it was Daisy who had finally persuaded Phil to go 
with Leonard to England. She knew he would so 
much enjoy everything he saw, and after his return 
he would no longer feel that she knew more than he 
did. She wanted to look up to Phil in everything, and 
she could not bear for him to think that she knew 
more of the fine gay world than he did. Leonard 
had determined from the first to persuade Phil to 
accompany him, and he had rightly counted upon 
Daisy as an ally. 

Phil would have taken Daisy with him as Mrs 
Thompson, but she said, — 

'No, my dear Phil, I have seen something of 
the world without you, and you must now see the 
world without me, and then we shall settle down 
together somewhere, I hope, to a quiet and happy 
life, knowing that the world can neither give nor 
take our happiness from us.' 

And thus it was that Phil was persuaded to leave 
his ' little girl ' behind him. They arranged to stop 
for some days in New York, as they all required the 
services of a tailor, and Leonard wished also to visit 
Mrs Crawford. 
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He was met by his old friend Colonel Ford at the sta- 
tion, who insisted upon taking them all to his house. 
The Colonel was fast becoming a rich man, as the 
Black Hill mines had proved more valuable even 
than they had promised Colonel Ford told Leonard, 
in confidence, that he was soon to leave his bachelor 
estate, and that Mrs Crawford would at the same 
time leave her widowhood. They would both be 
very glad if Leonard could be present on the occa- 
sion of the wedding, which was not far distant. They 
were going to Europe for a few months after the 
wedding, and if Leonard was in no great hurry, they 
might all cross over together. The Colonel added, 
with a merry twinkle in his fine eyes, * Miss Crawford 
is going with us, you know.' 

Leonard's business was not so very pressing, and 
the prospect of crossing the Atlantic again with 
Minnie was quite enough to induce him to accept 
the joint invitation of Colonel Ford and Mrs Craw- 
ford, to be one of their wedding guests. 

Of course Minnie was pleased, and she made no 
effort to conceal her pleasure, but looked forward to 
her visit to England with more happiness than she 
had felt since her return to America, which was now 
more than two years. 

Thompson was a very welcome guest at Mrs Craw- 
ford's mansion, and he and Colonel Ford found that 
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they had many things in common, as they had both 
spent many years on the frontiers. Phil, as we 
know, had tried mining — was a practical miner — 
understood every detail, from sinking the shaft to 
the stamp mills. 

The Colonel saw that Phil would be a most valu- 
able man to superintend and direct the operations 
of the mines, in which he had a large interest He 
hinted as much to Leonard, and said that on their 
return to America he intended to propose the matter 
to Mr Thompson. 

Leonard assured the Colonel that Phil Thompson 
could be thoroughly trusted in whatever he would 
undertake: Leonard said, — 

' The sterling honesty, the cool judgment, and the 
daring courage of my friend, I think I have never 
seen equalled — certainly not surpassed, and these 
qualities are tempered with as kind a heart as ever 
beat in a manly breast.' 

Phil saw New York by day and by night, 
walked in and out of gambling hells and Bowery 
dives without losing a cent, or getting a scratch. The 
accounts he gave of some of the vile places in the 
Bowery, induced Leonard to go with him two or 
three times. 

Phil tried to persuade Leonard to carry a revolver, 
but did not succeed. They were on their way 
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home one night, when a most brilliantly-lighted place 
with a Turkish name attracted their notice. 

'What say you, Phil, shall we walk within these 
gilded portals ? ' 

Phil hesitated for a moment, looked at his watch, 
and then responded, — 

'It is now almost two o'clock, a pretty ticklish 
time to enter these 'ere places — and, besides, I have 
noticed that a place like this, one with a great deal 
of gilt and light in front, always has more of the 
devil inside. But they're all pretty apt to be a little 
crazy with drink by this time, and if we keep cool, 
and don't get excited, we'll come out of this all 
right. And so saying, Phil led the way and Leonard 
followed. The entrance of two strangers at that time 
of night caused some little commotion, and as the 
room, a long narrow one, was not one half full, they 
were seen at once by all. They walked half way 
down the room, took seats at a little round table and 
ordered some wine. They were immediately sur- 
rounded by the poor female creatures, who were 
dressed in the most tawdry fashion — and ogled and 
smirked in the most disgusting manner. Leonard 
and Phil bantered with these creatures for a few 
minutes, and were on the point of leaving, when 
three men, dressed as gentlemen, confronted them 
and challenged them to a game of cards, which they 
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politely but positively declined They were kept 
parleying for some moments, and in the meantime 
three or four others stood between them and the 
door. Leonard, who was a little in front of Phil, 
asked these men to allow him to pass. At that 
instant a large burly ruffian stood before. him, and 
accused Leonard of some trifling offence against the 
code of the place. 

Leonard made no answer, but looking this villain 
steadily in the face, made an effort to pass. In 
another instant a blow was aimed at Leonard, but 
was parried and returned by two lightning hits 
that sent two blackguards on the floor. The way was 
now somewhat cleared, but another cowardly assassin 
drew a revolver, and was on the point of aiming it 
at Leonard, when his arm dropped" helplessly at 
his side, broken by a ball from Phil's pistol, who 
simply remarked that that was a game he knew 
something about Another man went down before 
Leonard, and Phil clubbed his pistol and brought 
the fifth to book, before they were permitted to make 
their exit from this New York palace of death. 
They agreed that they had seen quite enough of 
that sort of thing to last them during their stay in 
New York. 

The marriage of Colonel Ford and Mrs Crawford 
was an important event in New York society. It 
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was a most brilliant affair, and Leonard saw some* 
thing of the beauty and fashion of the American 
Paris. He was unconsciously one of the most 
conspicuous guests, as gossip reported that he was 
soon to lead the heiress, Miss Crawford, to the 
hymeneal altar. But gossip added that it was 
necessary for Leonard's choice of a wife to be ap- 
proved by his proud mother and sisters. The 
engagement could not therefore be announced until 
Minnie was seen and accepted by these English 
ladies. Colonel and Mrs Ford were going to take 
Minnie to England for this examination, which 
would, no doubt, be passed with great credit. Of 
course, New York society regretted the loss of Minnie 
Crawford, .but this regret was not felt in the same 
degree of intensity by all 

Minnie had never been greatly admired by the 
'dry goodsmen,' nor the Wall Street brokers. She 
had not shown a proper appreciation of these im- 
portant elements in New York life ; and the result was 
that they pronounced her a silly and affected young 
thing, and thought that society could get on better 
without her. But the Columbia College students 
were of a different mind, and felt that Miss Crawford's 
loss would be irreparable. She sympathised with 
them in their scholastic pursuits, and they wor- 
shipped at her shrine. But they worshipped their 
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goddess from afar, as she permitted no one to 
approach within the sacred circle of her heart's 
pure rays. In other words, Miss Crawford, since 
her return to America, had lived a very quiet life. 
She had neither sought nor encouraged admiration — 
had even shunned her would-be wooers ; and the 
sudden appearance of this handsome Englishman at 
her mother's wedding seemed a reasonable explana- 
tion of Minnie's strange conduct Gossip was 
certainly within the bounds of the probable in this 
instance, and we shall let it rest so for the present. 
Leonard found time for a run to Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. Congress was in session, 
and he frequently took a seat in the galleries of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate Chamber. 
He was struck with the capaciousness of these 
legislative halls, as compared with the Houses of 
Parliament at Westminster. Each Senator or Repre- 
sentative was provided with a separate desk, supplied 
with pen, ink, and paper, and all the necessary Con- 
gressional papers and documents. The Senator's 
seat was immediately behind this desk, and consisted 
of a large, comfortable, revolving chair. These desks 
and chairs were separated by a space some three or 
four feet wide, and were arranged in a semi-circle, 
facing the Speaker's chair, which was elevated above 
the level, and occupied by the Vice-President of the 
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United States, who is ex officio Speaker of the Senate. 
The Senators were, with few exceptions, dressed in 
black ; and to the natural gravity of the American 
countenance was added the dignified solemnity of 
their exalted places in the councils of their nation. 
Handsomely-dressed boys, as pages, were flitting 
here and there, fetching books and documents, 
carrying letters, telegrams, and all sorts of messages 
to these ' grave and reverend seigniors.' There was 
not a hat nor a greatcoat to be seen, as these things 
are always left in the ( cloak-room,' and never intrude 
themselves into the presence of this august body. 
All this is true of both Houses of the American 
Congress. 

Leonard thought the United States Senate the most 
impressive-looking body of legislators he had ever 
seen. And he could not but contrast the Congress 
of the United States and the Lower House at West- 
minster, with the motley dress of its motley members, 
sitting in front of the mace and periwigged Speaker, 
on green cushioned oaken forms, like so many 
schoolboys — with this difference, however, school- 
boys are not permitted to have cushions, nor to wear 
their hats in the presence of their master. 

But the honourable M.P.'s sit upon their cushioned 
benches with hats on and legs crossed in the most 
careless independence. The Right Hon. Ministers 
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of the Crown are the only members who sit un- 
covered. But even the Prime Minister himself is 
provided with no writing-desk, nor any other con- 
venience for taking notes from the speeches of the 
Opposition, which we may imagine he does, with a 
pencil in the crown of his hat, or on the cuff of his 
shirt-sleeve. 

It is no wonder that the Lower House of Parliament 
reminded a travelling American humorist of a Western 
hotel bar-room ; ( for they lounge, they cross their legs, 
and wear their hats, and stick their hands in their 
pockets. They do almost everything that is done in 
a Western hotel bar-room,' but swear, chew tobacco, 
and shoot at one another. In fact, an Englishman 
is seen and heard at his worst advantage in the 
Houses of Parliament ; while an American is seen 
and heard at his very best in the Houses of Congress. 

That the American Congress is a weightier body 
of legislators than the English Parliament, I do 
not pretend. But that the American Congress 
looks better and speaks better than the English Parlia- 
ment, I think all will allow who have attended the 
sittings, and heard the debates both at Washington 
and Westminster. Leonard was astounded at the 
clear logic, the close reasoning, the weighty argument, 
and the fluent eloquence in debates of men whose 
conversation was loose, disjointed, halting, ungramma- 
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tical, tedious, and wearisome in the extreme. Leonard 
saw his cabin companion — the Hon. J. M. Colton — 
and heard him make a most telling speech in favour 
of the ' pork interests of the West ' as opposed to 
the manufacturers of the East History and poetry, 
Shakespeare and the Bible, were all made to lift 
up their voices in the cause of the American pig. 
The hon. gentleman resumed his seat amid general 
applause, and was warmly congratulated by many of 
his Western colleagues. 

Leonard had a letter from Mr Higginson to Sena- 
tor Sumner, of Massachusetts, and on presenting it, 
was invited to dinner. The company was small, and 
included no ladies, as the host kept a strictly bachelor 
house. Among the guests were two or three Senators, 
as many Representatives, and the English Ambassador 
at Washington. The company was highly intellec- 
tual, and politics were not mentioned during the 
evening. Literature and art formed the staple of 
conversation, and reminded Leonard of the reported 
meetings at Holland House in the days of Macaulay, 
Hallam, and Rogers. Leonard visited Mount Ver- 
non, and was impressed with the natural beauty of 
the ' Home ' and last resting-place of the ' Father of 
his country/ Standing at the simple, unadorned 
grave of George Washington, with the wide and 
majestic c Potomac ' flowing reverently by, he thought 

N 
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of the disinterested patriotism, the unambitious 
heroism, of that good and great man, ' the purest figure 
in history/ and wondered how T. C. could fall down 
and worship a Mahomet, a Dr Johnson, a John Knox, 
a J. J. Rousseau, and speak of George Washington 
as ' no very immeasurable man, 1 a term intended by 
contrast to mean anything but a hero. Leonard then 
remembered that George Washington was neither an 
ill-bred man nor a fanatic, but a thorough-bred 
country gentleman, which might disqualify him from 
becoming one of T. C.'s worshipful heroes. If he 
had ranted, screamed, and abused everybody and 
everything of which he did not approve ; if he had 
adjourned the American Congress at the point of the 
bayonet, and governed his country as a military 
autocrat ; if he had stammered and stuttered and 
quoted scripture; if he had dressed in the coarse 
Puritan garb, and lived in great palaces; if George 
Washington had done some of these heroic things, 
he might have been the object of hero worship. 

And Leonard reflected that with all of T. C.'s good- 
ness and greatness — immeasurable for many genera- 
tions yet to come — with all of his courage and sincerity, 
he was not quite — shall I say it — a gentleman. Nor 
did he always appreciate a gentleman in the history 
of great conflicts. Yes, thought Leonard, he was 
truly great and good in a very high degree ; but the 
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savage blood of his ancestors, and the solitude of 
his early life among the wild crags and cliffs and 
upon the bleak moors, gave him a love for the bold, 
strong, narrow, brutal characters whom he endeavours 
to deify. There was really a dash of the savage 
left in T. C, and it clung to him through life. 
Leonard could never forgive his contemptuous re- 
gard for * poor old Lamb,' who came with his sister 
to visit the great Scotchman. Leonard had always 
thought of Lamb as one of the sweetest, most un- 
complaining heroic spirits that ever breathed. The 
simple, the poetic, the sorrowful life of Charles 
Lamb ; giving himself a willing and cheerful sacrifice 
to hjs sorely-afflicted sister ; disguising his heroism in 
the most delicious humour, and drowning his sorrow 
in innocent laughter. This unostentatious heroism 
had more attraction for Leonard than a John Knox, 
a Dr Johnson, or a theatrical Rousseau, posing in 
history with his morbid self-consciousness. 

We think that many will agree with Leonard that 
the tender words of ' poor old Lamb ' will be heard 
with delight and blessing long after the big noise 
of T. C.'s great doctor has died away. By the 
way, who reads Dr Johnson nowadays? Is it pos- 
sible that this worshipful hero has so soon dropped 
out of the thought and life of the world? Has he 
said nothing worth remembering? It seems not' 
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And the gentle Goldy, who c could 9 never shine in 
the presence of the * great doctor/ bids fair to ' shine ' 
longer and further than the great planet around 
which Boswell makes him revolve. 

Leonard read ' Heroes and Hero Worship ' ; but he 
also read * English Traits,' and the genial and high-bred 
spirit of Emerson had more power with him than the 
savage force of T. C The ' Concord ' and « The 
Chelsea Philosophers' supplemented and completed 
each other in Leonard's mind, and, taken together, 
he believed that they present the manifold emotions 
and thoughts, the hopes and fears, of humanity, with 
almost perfect truth and beauty. But he valued the 
American Plato above the English Diogenes, All this 
seeming digression has in the author's mind a real if 
not an essential connection with his story, and if this 
is not at first obvious to the careless reader, it may 
be attributed to the subtilty of the author's mental 
powers, and to the want of this quality in the reader. 

And thus did the grave of Washington — a country 
gentleman — set in motion the purest and deepest 
currents of human thought and feeling. But Leonard 
was startled by the voice of the guide, who, hurrying 
up to him, shouted out,— 

1 The boat is about to start, sir.' 

Leonard returned to New York only a few days 
before the sailing of the 'White Star' steamer ' Ger- 
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manic/ for which he was booked. The following 
names appeared upon this steamer's passenger list : — 
Colonel and Mrs Ford and two servants ; Miss Minnie 
Crawford and maid ; Mr Leonard Rossmore and 
servant ; Mr Phil Thompson. 

Leonard and Phil Thompson were cabin com 
panions ; but we are compelled to say that Phil's 
pard spent the greater part of his waking hours 
in the company of Miss Minnie Crawford, and 
Phil spent the most of his time learning the names 
of the ship's numerous parts, and he also dipped 
a little into the subject of navigation. Phil re* 
sisted the great temptation to join in a game of 
poker, for he had promised Daisy never to play again 
at cards for money. The passengers for the most 
part occupied their time in studying French and 
reading guide-books. They were not so talkative as 
the ' Bothnia ' passengers had been ; but there still 
was a fair proportion of gossip and flirting mixed up 
with the French and the guide-books and the poker. 

But our party did not feel the need of studying 
French nor the guide-books, and they contributed 
little or nothing to the gossip and the flirting. 
Leonard and Minnie were gay and mirthful, for the 
most part, as became a young man and woman thrown 
together as they were; but they also had in the 
course of the voyage some very earnest if not serious 
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talks together, upon the nature of which we offer no 
comments. The party did not break up until they 
all arrived in London ; and it was not until they had 
reached their hotel, that Leonard bade Colonel and 
Mrs Ford and Miss Minnie Crawford good-bye. 
But they were to remain in London for the season, 
and they would all meet frequently. Leonard, Phil, 
and Henry were driven to a quiet, old-fashioned 
hotel, where Leonard and his father used to stop in 
the days of yore. They were greeted with that 
mingling of kindness and reverent respect only met 
with in the hotels of England, and which made 
Leonard fully realise for the first time that he was in 
truth back in old England 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

[HE scene is laid in the Strand, near Charing 
Cross. It is past midnight. That dingy 
brick building with a frontage of about one 
hundred feet, and one solitary door; that unsightly 
edifice with no architectural pretensions, and no 
excuse for its ugliness, is 'Coutts' Bank/ where the 
kings and queens of England have deposited their 
cash since the days of good Queen Anne. That 
nondescript oblong encloses a space in which is trans- 
acted the business of the oldest private banking 
house in London, and famous as having the exclusive 
patronage of the Royalty of England — as being the 
only bankers to the Queen, to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, etc., and throughout their Royal High- 
nesses, who, at present, are rather numerous. Strange 
to say, Coutts' Bank has not the Royal Arms over 
the three-by-eight hole in the wall, and we were 
about to say that it is the only shop in London 
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which does not announce that it is doing business by 
special appointment from some one of the R.H.'s, 

But we are wandering. Leaning against the 
walls, or rather the railings that protect the walls, 
of this enclosure, Phil Thompson is discovered. He 
is alone, with one hand in his coat pocket, and the 
other thoughtfully stroking his 'goatee,' or chin 
whiskers. He is evidently much perplexed about 
something, but his reflections have not been so all- 
absorbing as to cause him to forget his surroundings, 
and he has not failed to observe that he is an object 
of interest to a rather suspicious-looking individual 
who has been watching his movements very closely, 
and has just 'dodged' round the corner. The near- 
ness of this * suspect ' may account for Phil's right 
hand being in his pocket. But he is going to speak, 
and we shall step aside. 

' Wall, 111 be durned if I can find my hotel ; and 
I've forgotten the name as slick as a whistle. I hain't 
got but a quarter of a dollar in my pocket ; left it all 
with pard, for fear I might want to spend it Guess 
I'll have to stand round all night, or sleep on the 
soft side of a kerbstone. Wall, this is a little the 
biggest town that I was ever in before. Don't seem 
to have any beginnin' or endin', and there are public- 
houses, as they call 'em here, everywhere. I've been 
in about two dozen to-night, I guess; and I hain't 
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seen the first sign of a rumpus anywhere. Every- 
thing as quiet as a meetin' house, and the gurls be- 
hind the counter as polite as Boston school inarms. 
But it's a durned shame that such nice gurls have to 
stay up till twelve o'clock at night drawing drink for 
a lot of old red-nosed, big-bellied topers. But here's 
another chap ; guess he's lost his hotel too.' 

At that moment the suspicious-looking stranger 
approached. 

'Can. you oblige me with the time, sir? 1 

' It's jest on the pint of striking stranger ' (drawing 
his pistol and presenting it), ' and if you stay a little 
longer you may hear it 1 

(Exit stranger). 

' He seems in a mighty hurry. Got a pressin' engage- 
ment somewhere, I reckon. Wall, this is the smallest 
specimen of a barker that I ever carried before' 
(regarding his pistol) ; * but it seems to answer the 
purpose well enough. Still, I do feel a little lonesome 
without Carlow a-hangin' at my side. But I'll get 
used to it, I reckon ; besides, it ain't the custom of 
this 'ere country, and it would look a little odd like.' 

At this point, screams of ' Murder ! Murder ! ' 
rang out on the midnight air, and the next moment 
a woman, pursued by a man, came running out of 
the little narrow turning on the south side of the 
Strand, and just in front of Charing Cross Hospital. 
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' Hold on ! hold on ! what's the hurry ? ' and Phil 
threw out his foot as the man went to pass him, and 
tripped him up. The man fell heavily upon the side- 
walk, and did not for the moment attempt to get up. 
Phil came up to him, and said, — 

1 Hello, stranger, you have met with an accident, 
I reckon.' To which there was no response. 

The woman, finding that she was no longer pur- 
sued, turned, and saw her pursuer lying in the street, 
and Thompson standing over him. She set up an- 
other cry, ' Murder ! murder ! Police ! police ! My 
husband is being murdered ! ' 

Her cries were answered by a policeman, who came 
slowly up, and looking at Thompson — whom he had 
seen before during the evening — said, 'You had 
better mind your own business, or you'll be " gittin' " 
yourself into trouble. That's the advice that I have 
to give to you, Mr Yankee.' The loving husband and 
wife added something to the remarks of the officer of 
the peace, and then turned and walked off together in 
the most amicable frame of mind. Phil was left alone 
once more, and his amazement at the entire proceeding 
was so great that he seemed speechless. At last he 
found his tongue, and said, 'Wall, I'll be durned !' 

Two swells passing on the opposite side, and 
hearing this remark, recognised the accent as 
American. 
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The First Swell. — ' Oh, I say, here's a regular Yank, 
let's have some fun with him.' 

Second SwelL — ' No, thanks, a Yankee is rather a 
dangerous plaything.' 

But Swell Number One was in a rather reckless 
mood, having just taken a sandwich with a glass of 
bitter at the Gaiety. He swaggered up to Thompson, 
gave him his hand, and said, — 

4 Why, how do, old fellow? I haven't seen you since 
— let me see — when was it ? ' 

Thompson — (squeezing the hand very hard). — 
'Since this mornin', I guess. Hain't you the chap 
they call boots at the hotel ? ' 

1 If you give me any more of your impudence, I'll 
kick you into the street.' 

' Speakin' of kickin' reminds me. You didn't know 
neighbour Dobbins, I reckon ? He lived 'jinin' farms 
with my old boss. Wall, he had an old sorrel 
hoss that used to get into our pasture lot about 
every other night Wall, the fence was eight rails 
high, staked and ridered, as we say out West ; and 
as the old sorrel was not, generally speakin', very 
spry, my boss began to think that there was some 
skuldugery somewhere. That is, he had a littil sus- 
picion that neighbour Dobbins was not doin' the 
clean thing, and was helpin' his old hoss into our 
pasture lot, in some way or other. So one night 
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the boss he watched, and he saw neighbour Dobbins 
take down the fence, rail by rail, and turn his old 
sorrel in. He then put the fence up again, as good 
as it was before. Wall, after he had gone, the boss 
he takes old sorrel and turns him into our barn lot, 
where we kept the kickin' bay mare. Wall, the next 
mornin', neighbour Dobbins comes over bright and 
early, and finds his old hoss in the barn lot, with one 
side as raw as an English beef-steak. Wall, the bay 
mare had done it, there could be no mistakin' that 
fact So neighbour Dobbins, he comes up to the 
house terrible mad like, and says he, "Neighbour 
Thompson," says he, "your bay mare has kicked 
my old sorrel all to pieces, and you must pay me 
damages." Now this made the boss a little uppish 
like, and he said, said he, " Look'ee here, neighbour 
Dobbins, I saw you last night take down the parti- 
tion fence and turn your old sorrel hoss into my 
pasture lot, and as my bay mare has kicked your old 
hoss, I'll kick you/ 1 and with that he up with his 
brogues and he kicked neighbour Dobbins out of 
our front yard into the big road.' 

Thompson then illustrated his story by kicking 
swell Number One out into the street, simply remark- 
ing, ' Speakin' of kickin' reminds me. 9 This created 
a little commotion, and soon a crowd was attracted 
to the spot Among others, Henry and Emily. The 
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moment Henry saw Phil he rushed in, and pushing 
his way up to Thompson, said, — 

'What's the row, Mr Thompson? 1 and squaring 
himself for a fight, begged Phil to point out the 
individual whom he wished knocked down. 

Phil declined the services of Henry, and said, — 

' Oh, nothin's the matter. I've just been a-telling 
boots here a Yankee story, with a few illustrations 
thrown in to make it spicy like.' 

1 You are beneath the notice of a gentleman,' said 
swell Number One. 

'Yes, I guess I am. Well, good-night, boots, if 
your goin'; I'll see you in the mornin', I reckon. 
But, Henry, where have you been this time of night, 
with such a pretty girl ? ' 

1 We've been having a bit of a supper after the play, 
you know.' 

' Is this the young lady I used to hear you talk 
so much about in Texas, eh, Henry ? ' 

* I hope Mr Brown has not been taking liberties with my 
name in promiscuous company. Have you, Mr Brown ? ' 

* If I had as purty a young lady for a sweetheart 
as Henry has got, I'll be durned if I wouldn't take 
liberties with more than her name — her lips and waist 
for example.' 

' Oh ! Mr Thompson, you American gentlemen do 
flatter so. But the young ladies in England are not 
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so forward as they are in America, if what Mr Brown 
tells me is true.' 

* Wall, I can only speak for the gentlemen, as you 
say. They all have a good eye for the beautiful, Miss 
Salt, and can appreciate a good article wherever they 
see it ; and I'm afraid that if you were in America, 
Henry would feel a little jealous like now and then/ 

1 Oh ! go along, Mr Thompson, do.' 

4 Wall, I guess I will go along with you and Henry, 
if you have no objection, for I have lost my hotel, 
and was a-thinkin' that I should have to stand round 
all night. Henry, I reckon you know where the hotel 
is, as London is your old stampin' ground ? ' 

* Yes, sir, we will go with you.' 

The policeman approached, and, in a very authori- 
tative manner, said to Thompson, — 

1 Look here, I'll 'ave to run you in, if you don't 
move on.' 

1 Much obliged to you, Mr Policeman, for your very 
kind offer, but I guess I won't trouble you at present. 
So you can go back to the young woman you've 
been talkin' to round the corner yonder. Good- 
night, policie.* 

I think, from what we have seen of Phil Thompson 
in the Strand, we need not have any fears about his 
being able to take care of himself in London as well 
as in Texas or New York. 




CHAPTER XVIII. 




>T is again afternoon tea at Squire Boyd's. 
Squire Boyd, Mrs Boyd, Mary, and Emily — 
the servant — are discovered. 

Mrs Boyd — 'Emily, you were at the play last 
night, I believe ? ' 

'Yes, ma'am/ 

1 Miss Webster tells me that you were out till a very 
late hour. It was after one when you came in, was 
it not ? ' 

* Yes, ma'am. 'Enry would 'ave a bit of a supper 
after the play, and then we meet Mr Thompson, 
who had lost his way, and his 'otel, and went to 
show it 'im, ma'am.' 

' This Mr Thompson is the American, I suppose, 
who came over with Mr Rossmore ? ' 

'Yes, ma'am; and 'e's a very nice gentleman. 
'Enry said that he saved Mr Rossmore's life once. 
But I beg your pardon, ma'am. 9 
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Mary. — 'What theatre did you visit, Emily?' 

1 The Hadelphia, miss.' 

1 What was the play ? ' 

'I 'ave forgotten the name, miss, but it was a 
very nice play ; and 'Enry told me so many things 
about Hamarica. It must be a very queer place. 
I beg your pardon, miss.' 

Mrs Boyd. — ' That will do, Emily, thank you,' and 
the servant made her exit. 

Squire Boyd. — 'The death of poor Boutwell has 
put Leonard quite upon his legs again. I knew 
that his old friend would remember him in his will, 
but I was not expecting so large a sum. Ten 
thousand pounds is a small fortune for a young 
man. I think that at least it will enable Leonard 
to stop in England, and the rough experience be 
has had in America has taught him the proper value 
of money, I hope. I should think, however, that he 
could keep a hunter or two.' 

* Why, Edward, how you do talk, to be sure. Leon- 
ard will have to use the greatest economy to live at 
all in London on that very small fortune. Keeping 
a horse or anything but himself (looking at Mary) * is 
quite out of the question.' 

'Oh, well, I think I can generally give him a 
mount By the way, I've insisted that Leonard shall 
leave his hotel and come to us for the present, that 
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is, till he gets settled. He said he could not leave his 
American friend, so I told him to bring the Ameri- 
can with him. He's a genuine specimen of a frontier 
Yankee; a kind of Davie Crocket, I believe; none 
of your dry goods men nor railway kings. Leonard 
has taken a great fancy to him. He was one of 
his partners in the cattle ranch, and when they 
sold out, and Leonard heard of his good fortune 
in England, he insisted on this Thompson coming 
over with him. It's devilish kind of Leonard, 
isn't it ? ' 

' Edward, what shall we do with this barbarian? 
He cannot live with the servants, I suppose ? ' 

' Oh no, Elizabeth, we must receive him as a friend 
of Leonard's, and I believe he is fully entitled to 
respectful treatment I think we shall be amused 
rather than annoyed with the American. The Yan- 
kees are never stupid, and they never copy anybody. 
They have their own ideas of everything, and the 
most original ways of putting things. I think we 
shall find Leonard's friend very entertaining.' 

'Well, Edward, remember he is your guest, not 
mine, and if he causes any embarrassment when we 
have company, you alone are to take the responsibility 
of the matter.' 

'Oh yes, Elizabeth, I will be entirely responsible 
for Brother Jonathan.' 

o 
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' But what will Mr Bramwell think, to find such a 
savage received in our house as a guest ? ' 

4 Oh, I will explain it all to Bramwell. Besides, 
he doesn't believe in your aristocratic distinctions. 
Bramwell is a man of the people, you know, and 
most eloquently does he plead their cause in Parlia- 
ment. I'll answer for Bramwell ; he'll be glad, I am 
sure, to meet this free - born citizen of the great 
Republic ' 

* Well, Edward, I don't pretend to know anything 
about politics, but I do know what's proper in society. 
You will grant that, I suppose ? ' 

'Yes, Elizabeth, I never question your authority 
on that point.' 

The anxious wife and mother did not wish to con- 
tinue this conversation, especially in the presence of 
her daughter, and so withdrew. 

Mary sat down on a stool beside her father. 

* Father, dear, you have always been so kind and 
good to your ' baby,' as you used to call me. You 
have listened so many, many times to my foolish 
requests, and have never, never, not once, turned me 
away in anger. Have you, father dear ? ' 

1 My dear daughter, why should I ever turn you 
from me ? and how should I be angry with my baby ? 
(kissing her). Whatever it wishes it shall have ; so, 
come now, what is it this time ? ' 
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* No, father, it is not that You do not understand 
me. It is not that I have anything to ask in that way ; 
but oh, father, father, your poor baby's heart is break- 
ing, is breaking ! ' 

' Why, what is the matter with my darling child ? ' 

4 Oh father! dear father, don't let me marry Mr 
Bramwell.' 

' My dear daughter, what do you mean ? of course 
you shall not marry Mr Bramwell if it is not your 
wish. But do you not love the gentleman, and do 
you know or have you heard of anything that has 
caused you to change your mind ? ' 

'No, no, father, it is not that. I believe he is 
good, generous, noble, and would do everything in 
his power to make me happy. I have thought 
sometimes that I really loved him : I am convinced 
now that I do not, and cannot I told him at the 
first that I feared I could not give him my whole 
heart, but that my hand should carry with it the 
faithful obedience and willing duty of a wife. 
He answered, that if his person was not disagree- 
able to me, he felt confident that he could in time 
win my heart, after marriage, if not before. And 
thus I consented to be his wife.' 

'Yes, my daughter, and what troubles my poor 
baby now. She must be frank with her old father, 
and tell him everything.' 
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* Do not be angry with me, father, but I — I love 
another.' 

I Poor child ! and who is the gentleman ? He has 
never spoken tome!' 

' No, father, nor has he spoken to me, nor will he 
ever speak to either of us ; but I know he loves me, 
as no other man ever can, and I know also that I 
can never love anyone but him. 9 

' Ah, my daughter, I guess your secret, and see it 
all now. I've been very blind — very blind indeed — 
but, my darling, it would be impossible for Leonard to 
make you his wife.' 

I I know he thinks he's too poor, but I could live 
with Leonard in a cabin in the wilds of North 
America, and be the happiest woman in the world.' 

'My child, I tell you again it is utterly out of 
Leonard's power to make you his wife.' 

* I do not understand you, father.' 

1 Listen to me, Mary, like a brave woman, and not 
as my little baby.' 

'Yes, father — well — ' 

'I heard something concerning Leonard not long 
since that astonished me, I can assure you, as I am 
sure it will astonish you. I was sitting at Boodles' 
reading the papers, when I overheard a conversation 
between two men, strangers to me' My attention was 
first arrested by hearing your brother's name. Then 
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one of the men observed that Leonard Rossmore 
had returned to London, after a long absence in 
America. They then talked of his popularity in 
Oxford and in London society, and among other 
things I learned that while at Oxford he formed a 
great attachment for a pretty little girl called Maggie 
Reid— ' 

1 Yes, father.' 

'And that this attachment was so strong that he 
married the girl secretly to prevent her ruin. Of 
course this was a very generous thing for him to do ; 
but he evidently soon tired of her, and this will ex- 
plain why he would go to America. In fact, it explains 
a great many other things in Leonard's course which 
I never could quite understand.' 

' Oh ! father, Leonard could not have been so 
cruel as to desert this poor girl. I cannot' believe it. 
But is this all the evidence you have ? ' 

' No, my daughter, I asked Mr Bramwell if he had 
ever heard anything about it He positively declined 
at first to say a word about the matter, but when he 
saw that it would not injure Leonard with me, he 
owned that he had heard the story from an Oxford man, 
who has since died in orders, I believe. This man heard 
it from the girl's mother, who was naturally anxious 
to know about Leonard's fortune. I promised Bram- 
well that I would not mention it to anyone, but then, 
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of course I could not be expected to keep it from 
you under the circumstances. But Bramwell's name 
must not, under any consideration, be mentioned in 
this connection. He was very warm in his praise of 
Leonard — said it was a very noble thing for Leonard 
to marry the girl, as he could have married almost 
any woman he might have fancied. 1 

1 Yes, it was a very noble thing indeed, to desert this 
poor creature, to break her young heart, and to blast 
her life ! No, father, I cannot believe that Leonard 
could do so dishonourable, so cruel a thing. How 
do we know that Leonard did not take his w-i-f-e with 
him to America ; for I am sure he never could have 
left her behind broken-hearted' 

1 Of course it may be as you say ; but it's no wonder 
he has not prospered in America, if he has had this 
girl tied round his neck ; but we must not be too 
curious to know more about this matter : it would be 
embarrassing to all of us. Strange that Frank never 
mentioned this to me. One thing, however, I think is 
certain — we cannot doubt this secret marriage. Bram- 
well could have no interest in this matter, one way or 
the other, as he has no reason whatever to think 
there is any chance of Leonard's becoming his rival. 
You have never mentioned Leonard's name to Bram- 
well in this connection, have you, Mary ? ' 

• Never.' 
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The conversation was interrupted at this point by 
the entrance of a footman announcing Mr Rossmore 
and Mr Thompson. Leonard had, of course, called 
before, but this was the first appearance of Thompson 
at Squire Boyd's. Leonard introduced Thompson as 
his friend, and the Squire was hearty in his reception 
of the American. After a little general conversation, 
Thompson found himself paired with Mary, and his 
first exclamation (aside) was, ( Wall, I'll be durned 
if she hain't a stunner ! ' 

c What are your impressions of London, Mr Thomp- 
son ? Favourable, I hope ? ' 

' Beg your pardon, Miss Boyd, but I guess I don't 
quite ketch your meanin'. 

' I say I hope you like London.' 

1 Wall, yes ; that is, what I have seen of it ; but it is 
all out of doors, and I reckon it would take a mighty 
long time to see it all now, wouldn't it ? Pard and 
me — I mean Mr Rossmore — went to the Rotten Row 
yesterday — not a very takin' name for such a nice 
place, now is it, Miss Boyd ? Wall, I guess, I never 
saw so many pretty gurls all together, in one squad like, 
before in my life. The men were mighty stiff, and the 
hosses were mighty fine, I can tell you. Pard seemed 
to know all the pretty ladies. I reckon he's mighty 
popular among the ladies, now hain't he, Miss 
Boyd ? ' 
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'So you were pleased with the London ladies, 
Mr Thompson ? ' 

'Yes, I was mighty well pleased with the ladies we saw 
yesterday, but I have seen a prettier one to-day than any 
we saw yesterday, and this is the only place I've been.' 

This rather pointed compliment startled Mary a 
little, and she made some excuse, and Thompson was 
left alone, and he thus soliloquised : — 

' I guess I've put my foot in it this time. But I 
couldn't help saying it ; it would come out, for she 
is the purtiest gurl I've seen since I left Texas.' 

Mr Bramwell was here announced. He entered 
the room in the most self-possessed manner, and 
went directly up to Mary, who received him very 
cordially. Squire Boyd then said, — 

' You gentlemen are old acquaintances, are you not ? 
You knew each other at Oxford, I believe ? 

Leonard — ' Oh yes, we were in the same college 
How do you do, Mr Bramwell ? ' 

' One could not have been at Oxford without hear- 
ing of Leonard Rossmore, the most popular man of 
his day,' said Mr Bramwell. " 

1 Leonard used to be one of our family, you know, 
when Frank was at home. They were always to- 
gether. I have asked him and his American friend, 
Mr Thompson, to spend a few weeks with us, so you 
will meet often, I have no doubt. 1 
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To which Bramwell replied, — 

1 1 hope so, indeed. 9 He then crossed the room 
and seated himself by Mary. 

Squire Boyd, to Leonard. — 'Yes, they are engaged. 
It has not yet been announced, but you are one of 
the family, you know. Bramwell is a most promising 
man, and I believe will make Mary a good husband. 
He stood very high at Oxford, did he not ? ' 

Leonard, in a most absent manner, * Oh, yes, I be- 
lieve so. Yes, very, indeed ; he was a first in some- 
thing/ 

•So I've heard. He is very rich and ambitious, 
and, as I have often said, will be a Cabinet Minister be- 
fore he's five-and-thirty. But I shall never forgive old 
Bramwell, his father, for planting his infernal mills 
on that bit of land at the Lawn that he bought of 
poor Boutwell. By the way, our old friend did 
well by you, my boy. The fellow was very hard 
pressed, as I supposed, for some time before his 
death, and it was a great surprise to me to hear that 
he had left you ten thousand pounds.' 

1 So it was to me, I can assure you.' 

•And in such available securities, too. I do be- 
lieve that the good soul turned all the property he 
could into money, and for your benefit He was 
devilish fond of you — has often said to me that he 
loved you like a son.' 
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1 Yes, he was very kind and indulgent to me ; and he 
was an old friend of my father, you know.' 

1 Yes. Well, I suppose you don't think of leaving 
England again ? You have found that money is not 
so easily picked up in America as you imagined. 
And the Yankees are not good sportsmen — that is, 
as we understand sport in England. But that gun- 
ning expedition in the Black Hills must have been 
royal sport indeed. I haven't had a decent hunt 
since you left. Frank's going to stop another year 
in India, so he has just written. I suppose you miss 
him a little ? ' 

'Yes, very much indeed. In fact, it does not 
seem like London without Frank. I shall be greatly 
disappointed if I do not see him before I return to 
America.' 

The Squire had rattled on in a seemingly careless 
manner, but he had watched Leonard rather closely, 
and he noticed the absent way in which Leonard an- 
swered him, and rightly guessed that there were some 
painful thoughts passing through his mind, and the good- 
hearted Squire pitied Leonard as well as his daughter. 

Since the entrance of Bramwell, Phil had been at 
liberty, and he was not long in taking in the situa- 
tion, and we shall let him express, in his own vigor- 
ous, if not elegant style, the conclusions to which he 
speedily arrived. 
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'I'll be dumed if I don't believe that slickish 
chap has cut my pard out ! Wall, as I have always 
said, most gurls have got no sense, any way. They 
never know a square man when they see one, but 
generally take up with some grinning slickish jack- 
ass or other. Pard looks awfully cut up. Wall, 
she's a fine gurl, and no mistake. But pard is going 
to try his hand now, so I'll just take an observation 
or two.' 

Leonard crossed the room to where Mr Bramwell 
and Mary were sitting, and said, — 

•Mary, I have just heard of— of— your engage- 
ment to this gentleman. Mr Bramwell, I am sure 
you are to be congratulated. I have known Miss 
Boyd intimately for many years ; ' and extending his 
hand to Mary, he said, ' Mary, I hope you may be 
very, very happy.' 

'Thank you, Leonard,' was all that Mary could 
answer. 

Bramwell (aside). — 'He does not congratulate 
Mary. This is premeditated. I can see it in his 
face. He has not forgotten my little affair with 
Maggie Reid. I must be very civil to this man, 
but I hate him ; and I am beginning also to sus- 
pect that there has been something between these 
two, as Jones told me. But I think the turn I have 
given to the Maggie Reid story will serve me for 
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the present Besides, he hasn't any fortune to speak 
of, and that is everything with the Squire. But it 
is lucky that the brother is to remain in India until 
after the wedding, for he might give me some trouble 
just now — especially if he were to get wind of the 
story of Rossmore's secret marriage. I think, how- 
ever, I may trust the Squire, as it is a subject he 
would not care to hear discussed, considering Ross- 
more's intimate relations to his family.' 

Leonard returned to the Squire, and said, — 

'I am sorry that I shall not be able to come to 
you at the time you mentioned, but I think my friend 
would prefer going into the country for a few weeks.' 

Bramweil (aside). — 'I am devilish glad that you 
have come to that wise decision, Mr Rossmore.' 

Squire. — 'Ob, very well, Leonard; but we shall 
expect you when you return to town, you know, 
whenever that may be.' 

Phil and Mary were thrown together once again. 

'Excuse my being so bold, but my pard there 
is the squarest and pluckiest man on top of 
ground— do you know that, Miss Boyd ? ' 

' Oh, yes, I think so ; that is, if I understand what 
you mean.' 

1 Wall, now, I am mighty glad to hear you say that ; 
but some gurls — I beg your pardon, I mean some ladies 
— don't know a square man when they see one. And 
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he's much handsomer — has a more open, honest like 
face than the other chap that you at first seemed to 
fancy.' 

Mary turned away. 

Thompson (aside). — * 111 be durned if I hain't 
put my foot in it again ! but I must say a good 
word for my pard, if it takes the hair off, for I 
see he's terribly cut up. I' am glad we're going to 
the country ; I guess 111 get on a little better there.' 
(Going up to Mary). ' I hope I hain't said anything 
wrong, Miss Boyd, but I hain't quite got the hang 
of your customs in London yet Things are done a 
little differently here from the way we do them in 
Texas, I reckon. My pard likes you mighty well: 
He never told me so, but I can read it in his face, 
jist like print, and I thought it a pity for you to 
let that slickish chap cut him out, as we say in Texas.' 

1 Please say no more upon this subject, Mr Thomp- 
son.' 

1 Jist as you say, Miss Boyd ; but my pard is the 
squarest and pluckiest man on top of ground, and 
he is worth a ten-acre field full of slickish chaps. 
That's all, Miss Boyd. But I guess you've just been 
a little offish like, to draw pard on a little. You 
ladies are mighty cunnin', I reckon. But I hope 
you hain't offended. I hain't used to your fine 
ways of saying things ; but I don't mean any harm 
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or disrespect, and I am sure you will forgive any 
mistakes I have made. 9 

4 Yes, Mr Thompson, I am sure you don't mean 
anything but kindness, and I am pleased to know 
that Mr Rossmore has such a good friend in you. 1 

'Oh, thank you. Well, good-bye; but all the 
gurls in Texas were settin' their caps for pard, but he 
didn't give 'em any encouragement I thought it a 
little strange, as we have some real nice gurls in 
Texas. But now I understand it all. He wasn't in 
the market, was he, now ? He was bespoke, as one 
might say ; and I entirely approve of his choice, I 
do. And pard knows my little sweetheart; Daisy 
is her name ; and I don't mind telling you, but I've 
been in love with Daisy ever since she was a baby.- 
It was pard who saved Daisy from that villain of a 
Frenchman. Why, he knocked Frenchy clean into 
a cocked hat Pard is the man for you, Miss Boyd, 
now hain't he ? Good-bye.' 

And Leonard and Phil took their departure. 

1 That's a genuine specimen of an unadulterated 
Yankee, Mr Bramwell ; not one of your half-breeds. 
He's a free-born citizen of that big Republic which 
our kinsmen have set up on the other side.' 

' Oh, I daresay. I didn't take much notice of the 
fellow, but I am surprised that Mr Rossmore should 
introduce such a vulgar clown to his friends. I fear, 
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Mary, that the fellow made himself very offensive to 
you.' 

1 Oh, no ; that is, he was a little rude and impu- 
dent, but then Leonard says that he is such a frank, 
honest, good soul.' 

( There are a great many frank, honest, good souls, 
who are, notwithstanding, hardly proper persons to 
be introduced into the society of ladies and gentle- 
men. I hope, Mary, that you will avoid this man in 
the future.' 

1 Oh ! I say, Bramwell, you Radicals don't like to 
practise what you preach.' 

'Well the line must be drawn somewhere, you 
know, Squire. Besides, politics is one thing — society 
quite another.' 

'Oh yes, true enough; but I have always held 
that our party is more in sympathy with the people 
than yours. Why we made a solicitor's clerk 
Prime Minister, and a tradesman a Cabinet Minister. 
But it has always required birth and fortune to hold 
a high place in the councils of your party. The 
Russells and the Cavendishs, two of the proudest 
families of the English nobility, have for centuries 
presided over the workings of the Liberal party. 

1 Well I must say that I think the Tory party com- 
mitted suicide when it made a third or fourth-rate 
novelist Prime Minister of England. It is a case 
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of the most stupendous political folly ever committed 
by any party in the history of England. A man 
without English birth, or an English education, 
without one drop of Saxon or Norman blood flowing 
in his veins. A man belonging to a race without a 
country — a race that lives by barter, by money-lend- 
ing, and sharp practice ; who, if you cannot pay, will 
" crave the law, the penalty, and the forfeit of the 
bond." The only race in which a " Shylock " or a 
"Fagin" were possible conceptions, even in fiction. 
A race without farmers or warriors ; that has not pro- 
duced a soldier since the days of Josephus — if it did 
then. How such a man, with such an education, 
and with such antecedents, could become the leader 
of a proud patrician party, composed of farmers and 
soldiers, I cannot understand. A man cunning, 
brilliant, plausible ; qualities that Englishmen affect to 
despise : a man great in nothing but his own sublime 
impudence, his audacious presumption, and his untir- 
ing perservance— qualities of his race — and his mira- 
culous success as a political adventurer. He said to 
the proud Tory party, — "I will humiliate you; you 
shall have me to reign over you," and they have ac- 
cepted him, in spite of tradition, in spite of their history, 
in spite of self-respect or common-sense. The Liberal 
party never makes the mistake of permitting itself to 
be run away with by an adventurer, or anyone else 
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If a man becomes exceptionally conspicuous in the 
Liberal party, it is not by brilliant invective against 
the doings or sayings of other men ; it is by what he 
represents in himself. I have nothing whatever to 
say against your making a tradesman a Cabinet 
Minister. For he is an Englishman. He represents 
the sterling qualities of the middle class, which 
makes England what it is. Cobden was really a 
tradesman, but above all he was " a true-born English- 
man ; " and all the agitators of the Liberal party are 
first and last, and at all times, Englishmen ; and they 
represent in some measure, however small, the hopes 
and fears of true British hearts. But you know none 
but the highly educated, and, I think I may add, uni- 
versity-trained, ever become acknowledged leaders in 
the Liberal party. We never make our Cobdens or 
our Brights Prime Ministers. Such men are very 
good as whips, but not as leaders. This is the 
strength of the Liberal party: it reaches up and 
down; it renews its strength by constantly touching 
the ground, but its head is always in the air. As a 
party it has always championed the people as opposed 
to the aristocracy, but it has always been led by the 
aristocracy, and under such leading it has carried all 
the great reforms.' 

'Yes, when the Liberal leaders see that a certain 

change is inevitable, they at once advocate it as a 

p 
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necessary reform, and thus get all the credit of the 
measure, whilst our leaders fight every change to the 
last, and often after it has become a matter of history.' 

* Just so. Then the difference, as I understand you, 
Squire, between the two parties, is a matter of poli- 
tical wisdom ; and you must grant, I think, that the 
wisest party is most capable of good government, is 
it not ? ' 

'I see you have all the cleverness characteristic 
of your party, so I shall not prolong the discussion. 1 

1 And I must be going,' and Mr Bramwell kissed 
his lady love, and was gone, and the Squire and his 
daughter were alone. 

1 A devilish clever fellow that. But really he opened 
my eyes on a point or two. But then I'm out of the 
hunt, and care very little about the "ins" and the 
" outs," for that's about what it all comes to, after all. 
Well, it's a game that Bramwell understands, and it 
will not be long before he'll have "a go" at the 
innings. Well, my dear, now that everything is settled, 
I must tell you one of the reasons why I have wished 
for your marriage with Mr Bramwell I am an English- 
man of the old school. I love my family, my horses, 
and my dogs. I haven't a head for business — in 
fact, I have refused to bother my brains about it at 
all. The result is, that I find my income gradually 
diminishing. Landed property is growing less and 
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less productive in England every year, and our 
people can hardly get a bare living out of their farm- 
ing : many of them have not been able to pay any 
rent for several years. Well, I was looking over 
matters with my solicitors not long since, and I find 
that, after putting aside the sum which I have settled 
upon Frank, we shall barely be able to maintain our 
position without making any change in our arrange, 
ments, so that I really have no settlement whatever 
for my daughter. I have told your mother nothing 
about this, as it would give her great trouble, and not 
help matters in the least 1 

1 Father, does Mr Bramwell know all about this ? ' 
c Yes, I have told him everything. He knows 
that you will have nothing, so long as your mother 
lives.' 

1 And what did Mr Bramwell say, father ? ' 
1 He said it was my daughter he wanted, and not 
her fortune, as he had quite enough for both. I 
think this very handsome conduct on the part of 
Bramwell, and I am convinced he will make you, 
my daughter, a good and loving husband. If I did 
not think so, I would suffer no considerations of 
fortune to influence me in the matter.' 

' My dear, dear father, I know that you think only 
of my happiness, and I have thought too little of 
yours. But I shall be more considerate in the 
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future. Mr Bramwell has certainty acted very nobly 
in this matter, and he shall find in me at least a 
faithful and dutiful wife.' 

' Yes, Mary, I am certain of that ; and I know of 
no man to whom I would sooner entrust the happi- 
ness of my only daughter.' 



CHAPTER XIX. 




jARY never really believed, in the depths 
of her soul, that Leonard Rossmore had 
contracted a secret marriage ; but of one 
thing she was now quite certain, he had not taken his 
wife with him to America. Phil Thompson had con- 
vinced her of that, and Mary was further convinced that 
if Leonard had ever been married, his wife was not 
living. She believed, however, that there was some 
dreadful mistake about the whole story of the secret 
marriage. But she did not for an instant suspect 
Mr Bramwell. She wished she could do something 
to clear this up ; but it was a delicate matter for her 
to meddle with, and she had no one to aid her. If 
Frank were at home, she felt sure that he would soon 
have everything ' made right* 

But, in any event, Mary felt certain that Leonard 
would never speak to her in the way of love. There 
were too many obstacles in the way before, and now 
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that her engagement to Mr Bramwell had been made 
known to him — he could not speak if he would. 
And, after all, what evidence had she that Leonard 
had ever loved her ? He had never said one word 
that could be interpreted into any sort of a confession ; 
and was it not, after all, but a vain imagination on 
her part, which had grown out of their long and 
familiar friendship. And after thus trying to con- 
vince herself that Leonard did not love her — had 
never loved her — she endeavoured to reason herself 
out of her love for him. 

Mr Bramwell was a very handsome man — some 
might consider him the handsomer of the two. He 
was certainly very clever — most people would say 
that he was far more intellectual than Leonard. 
He was a model in conduct, had the confidence of 
his party,. and stood well in society. And then he 
was very rich and very prosperous in all things which 
gave great weight to his other good qualities. And 
Leonard was poor, which, in the eyes of the world, 
makes one's very virtues appear weaknesses. It would 
seem that any girl in her senses could not hesitate 
for a moment between these two men. But besides 
all this, one of these men, and the more eligible one, 
had confessed his love, and asked her to be his 
wife, and she had consented — the other had said 
never a word. Was it right, was it loyal, was it 
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womanly, for her to think of Leonard Rossmore 
as a lover ? It was a dream of her girlhood which 
must be forgotten for ever — now that she had 
awakened to womanhood. But poor Mary could not 
by force of will — nor by her cogent reasoning, drive 
Leonard Rossmore from her heart ; and in the secret 
chamber of her soul, the old love remained pure 
and strong and deep — but silent — shall we say 
1 for ever more.' Yes, she would marry Mr Bramwell ; 
but, as she had told him, she feared she could not 
give him that complete love which should go with 
her hand and her marriage vow. Mr Bramwell 
knew this, and he rightly guessed that Leonard 
Rossmore was the cause. And now that his rival 
was again in England, he feared him. 

Are any of our readers in doubt as to the Maggie 
Reid story? We trust not, for Mr Bramwell was 
the author. Does it seem incredible, unreasonable, 
and absurd ? We grant it all ; but a man who starts 
in life as Mr Bramwell did, is liable at any time 
to say and' do incredible, unreasonable, and absurd 
things. But he could not hope to succeed. The 
slander would soon be exposed, and its author's 
infamy would follow, swiftly and surely. Yes, 
it would indeed seem so, and it was not expected 
by the author that this invention could possibly 
serve any great length of time ; but long enough for 
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his immediate purpose — his marriage with Mary 
Boyd. And all the circumstances seemed to favour 
him, and especially the absence of Frank Boyd in 
India. If the story should live for a few months, 
it would answer the purpose of its invention. And 
Mr Bramwell had taken the precaution that its author 
should never be known. But, aside from all this, 
strange to say, Mr Bramwell believed that the story 
might be true. He had grave suspicions that 
pretty little Maggie Reid might account for Leonard's 
going to America, and that Leonard might explain 
the sudden disappearance from her mother's house 
of this girl. Maggie's mother had first accused 
Bramwell of the abduction of her daughter, and 
had given him some trouble in the matter. But 
he had convinced the poor, vain, foolish, and 
now broken-hearted mother that he had nothing to 
do with the disappearance of her only child ; and 
he had congratulated himself upon his escape from 
the entanglements into which he had been well-nigh 
drawn, and from which the interference of Leonard 
had rescued him. 

We have said in a previous chapter that Leonard 
Rossmore and Robert Bramwell first crossed each 
other's paths at ' Reid's,' and that pretty little Maggie 
was the cause. We have seen how easily the vain 
mother, after the death of the careful father, had been 
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flattered into showing her pretty daughter to the 
Oxford students, and how the poor girl's heart had 
suffered as a consequence. Leonard Rossmore and 
Robert Bramwell were among the Students, when 
pretty little Maggie had reached her sixteenth year. 

Leonard had indulged in what he considered a very 
mild and innocent flirtation with * Maggie ; ' had gone 
so far once as to kiss her cherry lips, but had never 
repeated it ; he saw too plainly the danger to both, but 
especially to Maggie, for the poor girl was all senti- 
ment, and would be an easy victim to any man whom 
she might fancy. And Leonard drew back, gradually, 
kindly, but unmistakably, and poor Maggie had many 
midnight cries, as he grew more and more distant and 
finally vanished altogether, and she at last saw that 
she had lost her love. 

Maggie moped for two or three weeks, — kept 
her room, — ate little or nothing. But the wound 
was not a deep one. The dart had struck, it is 
true, but was easily extricated, and left little mark 
of the pain it had caused the innocent young heart 
Maggie was soon about again, smiling as usual upon 
the handsome students. Leonard observed this, 
and his vanity was a little hurt at first, but he was 
really very happy to think that he had caused this 
innocent. child so little pain, and had done her no 
actual harm. Perhaps the proudest, the noblest 
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feeling possible to a true man is the thought that 
he has never corrupted the innocent, the confiding 
young heart of any poor weak daughter of Eve. 

Maggie had hardly recovered from her wound 
when Robert Bramwell began a deliberate, a cunning, 
a most dangerous flirtation, with little thought of 
Maggie's happiness, or anything else but his own 
selfish pleasure. Frank Boyd has told us that Mr 
Bramwell, when a student, took little interest in college 
sports. This gave him many opportunities to visit 
1 ReidV when the other students were rowing, were 
at football, or playing cricket 

Leonard had been out alone one afternoon in a 
shell, and after a good long pull he thought he would 
c drop ' into ' Reid's ' on his way back, and have a 
cup of tea. As he seated himself in the dining-room, 
he heard some whispering in Mrs Reid's private 
chamber — connecting with the dining-room, and the 
next moment Robert Bramwell stepped out, and 
closed the door behind him. Both of the young 
students were surprised at seeing each other, under 
the circumstances. 

Leonard's face showed anger — Bramwell's face 
showed embarrassment Leonard was the first to speak. 

'Well, Bramwell, I thought you didn't go in for 
sports because you wished to go in for a first ; but 
I must say that I think football or cricket a more 
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manly pastime than imposing upon an innocent, 
inexperienced girl.' 

'Rossmore, how dare you speak to me in that 
way ? If it were not for my respect for Mrs Reid's 
house, I would answer you in the only way your 
impudence deserves.' 

'You can best show your respect for Mrs Reid's 
house by not imposing upon her young daughter, 
and by keeping out of her private rooms.' 

* Mrs Reid wished to get my advice upon some 
business matters, but I shall not condescend to ex- 
plain my conduct to you, Mr Rossmore.' 

' If that is true, I beg your pardon, and most 
humbly apologise.' 

Bramwell bowed, and with an air of injured inno- 
cence passed out, and Leonard was left alone. He 
had not yet rung for a waiter, and sat for a few 
moments in meditation before he did so, when, 
to his surprise, the outside door opened, and Mrs 
Reid entered in walking attire. 

She said that she had just returned from doing a 
little shopping, and begged Leonard's pardon, but 
she did not expect to find any gentlemen in at that 
hour of the day. 

Leonard said that he had just dropped in for a cup 
of tea. He then rang, and was answered by a maid 
from the kitchen, who was evidently not pleased to have 
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her afternoon broken in upon at that irregular time. 
For this was the hour that this maid usually devoted to 
the cook (not a female). Leonard drank his tea in sil- 
ence, without smiling once at the pretty maid ; and for- 
getting to wait for his change, left a half-crown with the 
servant, aYid went directly to Robert Bramweli's room. 

That gentleman was congratulating himself upon 
the clever dodge by which he had escaped detection, 
and avoided a troublesome affair with a very popular 
fellow-student In the midst of his self-gratulations, 
J eonard appeared upon the scene, and was asked to 
come in and sit down. 

Leonard did not speak for some little time, and 
Bramwell, thinking that Leonard had called to make 
some further apology for his rudeness, was on the 
point of saying that he was quite satisfied, and no 
further apology was necessary, when Leonard broke 
the silence. 

' Bramwell, I am very sorry, but I feel it my duty 
to interfere a little in your affairs. I trust, however, 
we shall be able to avoid anything like a quarrel. I 
refer, of course, to your relations with Maggie Reid. 
Your explanation was a very clever invention, but 
was soon contradicted, as Mrs Reid came in from 
shopping directly after you left. I am convinced 
now that your visit was planned, and that the virtue 
and happiness of that young girl is in danger.' 
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( Well, I must say, Rossmore, that you are taking a 
great deal upon yourself. Are you this girl's guardian ? 
or are you just a little piqued that you failed to ac- 
complish what you charge or credit me with doing ? 
Be it known to you that I am not ignorant of your 
flirtation with pretty little Maggie, and you must ex- 
cuse me if I tell you frankly, that I think jealousy is 
at the bottom of this impertinent meddling, which 
you would like to have me believe disinterested con- 
duct on behalf of the "girl." You would like to 
11 pose," as the protector of " innocence " and virtue, 
etc But you have brought your cant to the wrong 
market So you must excuse me, but I decline to 
discuss this matter with you. And I will only add, 
that of all the fellows in the 'Varsity, Leonard Ross- 
more is the last man I should have suspected of 
such a hypocritical rdle. If you had beaten me in 
an affair of this sort, I should have accepted my 
defeat as Englishmen generally do, in a manly 
fashion, and have done with it once for all. This 
is not quite worthy of you, Rossmore, at least of your 
reputation.' 

Leonard felt that it would be well-nigh impossible 
for him to convince this man of his real motives. 
He observed Bramwell very attentively during his 
rather lengthy speech, and he saw that Bramwell 
believed what he said in reference to his (Leonard's) 
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motives. That any fellow in Oxford would hesitate 
for one moment to sacrifice this young girl to his lust, 
Robert Bramwell could not believe. Leonard read 
all this in Bramwell's face ; and he saw plainly that 
his peaceful mission would prove fruitless. As he 
could not protect the girl by any appeal to this man's 
manhood, he arose, and said, — 

* I see I cannot convince you that I have thought, 
and do think, more of this girl's life-happiness than of 
a few months of my own selfish pleasure. But such 
is the case. I had hoped to induce you by such con- 
siderations to give up the pursuit of this child ; for 
your pleasure will be short, her sorrow and misery long. 
She will come into a considerable property sooner or 
later ; and might marry even above her station, and 
live a happy, contented life — that is, if she is not 
ruined by some villain in the meantime. Now, let 
me tell you plainly that I am going to do my best 
to save this girl ; and if I find that you are bent 
upon her destruction, I shall make it most uncom- 
fortable for you. This is all; but I warn you that 
I shall be as vigilant as you are cunning, 1 — and 
Leonard Rossmore and Robert Bramwell looked 
each other in the face for a moment; and each 
man read in the other's countenance a character 
directly his opposite; and it was thus these 'Two 
Englishmen ' first crossed each other's path. 
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After Leonard had gone, young Bramwell sat in 
deep thought for some minutes ; and at last said to 
himself, — ' Rossmore is in love with the girl, and 
it will be dangerous to cross him. I saw that in his 
eyes. I did not think him such a fooL I could 
beat him, I am convinced of that; but he would 
give me a lot of trouble — and the hair is not worth 
the ball. So I shall give up the girl, and go in 
for a first, which I had almost forgotten.' 

Leonard confided this matter to his friend Frank 
Boyd; but he soon found out that Bramwell had 
given up the girl For poor Maggie appeared 
much troubled, and began to make anxious inquiries 
about him. This continued for weeks and months, 
until Maggie became ill, and her mother was greatly 
concerned about her. This wound was not so slight 
as the first, for the dart had pierced through the 
child's innocency and purity, and was left sticking in 
her sorrowful heart 

Bramwell had destroyed her purity, but had taken 
precautions to protect himself from the consequences, 
Leonard's service came too late, but he remained 
ignorant of that fact He and Bramwell met several 
times after this in a social way, before they quitted 
the University, and to all appearance were on friendly 
terms with each other. In fact, they were both quite 
willing to forget the cause of their quarreL Bram- 
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well saw nothing more of Maggie Reid, but he bad 
completely changed her young life from happy inno- 
cency to sorrowful shame. She soon got beyond 
her mother's control, and lived a very fast life, going 
and coming at will. This lasted for some five or 
six years, and she at last left her mother's house, 
and did not return. This occurred about the same 
time that Leonard went to America, and Bramwell, 
putting these things together, had his suspicions; and, 
now that it suited his purpose, he concluded to give 
these suspicions some shape. He went about it in 
the most cautious manner — at first only hinting that 
he had heard something about Maggie Reid and 
Rossmore. These hints finally grew into the story 
of the secret marriage; and it would have been 
impossible to have fastened the slander upon its 
real author, or to have made Robert Bramwell, 
M.P., in any way responsible for the report That 
there are such romantic marriages in all university 
towns we have no doubt, and Bramwell's story, 
under all the circumstances, had about it the air of 
probability. 

Frank's absence and Mary's engagement left 
Leonard free to devote the greater part of his time 
to Minnie and Phil. He took great pleasure in 
showing Thompson the sights of London and its 
suburbs. They walked, rode, drove, and travelled by 
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rail, until Phil began to get some idea of the length, 
and breadth, and immensity of London. Phil occu- 
pied some portion of each day in writing to Daisy, 
recounting, in his picturesque manner, the wonders 
of the metropolis of the world 




CHAPTER XX. 




JT was, as we know, Leonard's intention to show 
himself but little, if at all, in London Society. 
But he had been too well known, and too 
much admired, to escape invitations, and they came 
showering in upon him from all sides. Dinners, 
dances, parties in the country, etc He could not 
treat these kind courtesies rudely, and Leonard 
Rossmore found himself once more in the full swing 
of the London season, and he was truly himself again 
to all appearance, and seemed to enjoy it all the 
more for his enforced absence of nearly three years. 

Mary and Minnie fell desperately in love with each 
other at first sight Mrs Boyd gave a dance early in 
the season, and, of course, Minnie was there, and 
Mary's invitations after that included her friend 
Miss Crawford. It was thus that Minnie Crawford 
entered London society. Her success was tremen- 
dous. She became at once the girl of the season ; 
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and, strange to say, was as popular with the English 
women as with the men : was admired equally by 
both. That she would be snapped up by some great 
swell — a nobleman, perhaps — every one believed, 
and the announcement of Miss Crawford's engage- 
ment was confidently expected every day; but it 
never came. And so the season drew on apace, 
and ended at * Lords.' The beauty and chivalry of 
England, which had been gathered together in and 
about Hyde Park for three months, now broke up 
into small parties, and scattered itself over the 
Highlands of Scotland, the mountains of Switzerland, 
and the sea shores of England and France ; in search 
of change and rest from dances, races, operas, and, 
we were about to add, flirtations ; but this amusement 
is perhaps the only one that is continued through- 
out the year, and equally enjoyed under all circum- 
stances. 

We shall now take a final leave of London, and a 
temporary leave of some of our friends. Leonard 
is to remain in England. Mr Bramwell went to the 
seaside with the Boyds. Phil Thompson received 
a letter from Daisy, urging him to see all Europe 
before his return to Texas ; and, in obedience to this 
command, he left for the Continent alone. Minnie 
went with Colonel and Mrs Ford to the English 
Lakes ; but, before leaving London, she accepted an 
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invitation from Mary to spend a month with her 
during the winter hunting season at 'Groby Hall/ 
in Leicestershire, Squire Boyd's seat The reader is 
invited to a reunion at that place of the principal 
characters of whom we have been speaking, and in 
whom we hope all have an ever-increasing interest. 




CHAPTER XXI. 

<u|T|SSgE have arrived rather early at Groby Hall, 
r*- ■MBfi as t ' le com P an y w '" not assemble for 
•i'tfftJSa? some weeks yet. The Squire and Mrs 
Boyd are, however, always at home to us, and we 
shall not be intruding if we look in upon this typical 
English husband and wife, as they sit in their cosy 
breakfast-room, overlooking the 'park.' The Squire 
has just taken up the morning paper, and we shall 
be silent, as he is about to speak. 

■ Well, here's news indeed ! The Opposition has 
carried the vote of censure against the Queen's Speech, 
and her Ministers must resign office, and appeal 
to the electors. The result, of course, will be to 
return Mr Gladstone to power. This is lucky for 
Bramwell ; but he will hardly be asked to take a seat 
in the new Cabinet. He is rather young for that. 
I should say, however, that he will be invited to take 
office as an Undersecretary, or something of that sort. 
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But, first of all, he will have to look after his re- 
election, which is a matter of course, to be sure, but 
it will require some time and attention, which he 
never neglects, and it is therefore as well that the 
wedding day is not yet fixed' 

The good wife could see nothing in all this to dis- 
turb her arrangements, and, as she never troubled her 
head about political matters, she did not understand 
that the Squire's announcement required any com- 
ments from her. She could not help thinking, how- 
ever, that to censure the Queen's Speech was at least 
very bad manners, and she wondered how the Whigs 
could treat Her Majesty so rudely. And then she 
remembered the cruel fate of the most gentlemanly 
king, Charles I., and began to think of Mr Gladstone 
as the descendant of Cromwell, and Mr Bright as a 
possible grandson of that dreadful Praise-God-Bare- 
bones. She hoped that Mr Bramwell would not join 
these men in their opposition to the Queen ; it would 
be very bad taste indeed But the meditations of 
the good lady were suddenly interrupted by the ex- 
cited state of 

1 Her lord, her governor, her king.* 

The Squire sprang up from his chair with the agility 
of his youth. 

* Oh 1 I say, Elizabeth, listen to this. " Sir Lennox 
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Rossmore, Bart, died yesterday at Bute Hall, from 
injuries received by a fall from his horse while hunting 
with the Warwickshire pack. The title and estates 
descend to Mr Leonard Rossmore, the only son of 
the late Charles Rossmore, Esq." ' 

' What is the extent of this estate, Edward ? ' # 

' It is one of the largest in Warwickshire, and Sir 
Lennox had one of the finest stables in England. 
He has often given me a mount, and never a poor 
one. But won't we have some royal sport now — some 
regular old time runs. Leonard ought to be the 
happiest man in England. I must write at once to 
Sir Leonard Rossmore, of Bute Hall, in the county 
of Warwick.' 

'Why, how you do run on, Edward, to be sure. 
Is this estate larger than Mr BramwelTs ? ' 

'Oh yes; I think so.' 

'How foolish you have been, Edward, to urge 
Mary to marry that man. I always knew she loved 
Leonard, and I know also that he loves her. Why 
didn't you tell me about this uncle ? But then you 
never think about the interests of the family. My 
father, as you know, was a baronet, and my mother, 
Lady Elizabeth ; and you know they did think it was 
coming down a bit for me to marry a plain country 
squire.' 

'Elizabeth, dear, don't let us talk about these 
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matters. I am sure it was you who proposed Mr 
Bramwell, was it not, my dear?' 

* Oh, of course, I'm always to blame if anything 
goes wrong.' 

* But nothing has gone wrong, my dear. Let me 
tell you something. It is quite impossible for Leo- 
nard to marry Mary, for he is already married — ' 

* Leonard married 1 What do you mean, Edward ?' 

I He was married secretly at Oxford to a girl with 
whom he became entangled.' 

* And you have kept this from me, Edward ? ' 

I I did not know it myself until a short time since.' 

' Well, this is most astonishing news indeed. But 
I suppose, all things considered, it is best Mary should 
keep her engagement with Mr BramwelL' 

c I think so too, my dear ; but, I say, won't Frank 
be delighted to hear of the great fortune of his old 
friend and brother, as Mary always called him. 
How I do wish he were at home. Sir Leonard Ross- 
more ; doesn't that sound well, Elizabeth ? ' 

' What a pity that Leonard should have thrown him- 
self away ; why, he would have been one of the best 
catches in all England. Is that dreadful American 
still in England — I mean still visiting Sir Leonard ? ' 

1 Yes, I believe so. That is, he has just returned 
from the Continent' 

4 Then I suppose we must include him in our in 
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vitation to Sir Leonard to spend a week with us 
here ? ' 

'Oh, are you going to invite Leonard here for a 
week ? ' 

4 Why, how you do talk, Edward, to be sure. Of 
course it is the proper thing for us, being Sir 
Leonard's nearest friends, to invite him to our house 
after the funeral of his uncle.' 

4 Oh, of course, my dear. Well, Fm off to London ; 
shall return by the last train. Good-bye.' And, after 
kissing his wife, Squire Boyd was off for London town, 
as he knew there would be some rare political gossip 
to be had at Boodles'. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

flg£^Si&3>UR story, in the hands of a practical En- 
« : v.»: s'' sn Squire, has made most remarkable 
•S&sfr 1 progress, and the last chapter, though a 
very short one, is a very important one. Two events, 
of which the Squire informed us — the vote of cen- 
sure, and the death of Sir Lennox — have greatly 
changed the positions of the two Englishmen whose 
fortunes we have been following. These English- 
men are both called to Warwickshire — Leonard to 
attend his uncle's funeral, and take possession of 
his estate, and Mr Bramwdl to visit his dear con- 
stituents, with a view to his re-election to Parliament 
Phil Thompson had returned from the Conti- 
nent, and he and Leonard were preparing to 
start for America, when the sudden death of Leon- 
ard's bachelor uncle restored him to his country, 
his friends, his early associations, and that charm- 
ing English life which no one can know without 
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loving, and which no one was more worthy to 
enjoy than our young Englishman. 

We wish we could add that Leonard was also re- 
stored to his old love. But perhaps he did not 
desire such a restoration. Has not Minnie Craw- 
ford come between Leonard and Mary ? Is he not 
off with the old love, and is he not on with the 
new? And is it not better that he should be, for 
his marriage with Mary Boyd seems quite out of 
the question ? We wish we could help the reader a 
little at this point, but we cannot. But we frankly 
confess that, in spite of Leonard's good fortune, all 
things are not as we would wish them to be. But 
as to another matter, we shall not try to disguise the 
fact that we rejoiced with great joy when we heard 
Squire Boyd announce, in his straightforward way, 
the death of Sir Lennox. Nothing could possibly 
have been more opportune for us. 

As the time drew near for Leonard's return to 
America, we began to puzzle our brains to find some 
means of adding ten thousand pounds more to his 
fortune. This would enable him to live in England, 
and we did not like the idea of his returning to 
Texas; it did not seem according to the eternal 
fitness of things. But we could invent nothing — 
had almost forgotten his dear uncle Sir Lennox — 
and could not have hoped for anything so lucky 
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as the death of — that is to say, the succession of 
Leonard Rossmore to the title and estates of his 
ancestors. There was a general rejoicing among 
his friends — tempered, however, with a seeming re- 
gret for the late baronet's decease. Leonard Ross- 
more was now one of * the best catches in England,' 
and his relations to society became very important 
His words and acts became very weighty, and the 
young baronet 'shot ahead 1 several lengths in the 
race of life. 

Leonard Rossmore and Robert Bramwell at this 
turn on the racecourse found themselves neck and 
neck, with the odds still, however, in favour of Mr 
Bramwell, for Leonard, we must remember, is heavily 
handicapped with the Maggie Reid story, and 
Bramwell is, or has been, and will be again, no 
doubt, a most conspicuous and important M.P., 
and one that his party must provide for, or he will 
provide for his party. Leonard and Mr Bramwell 
had crossed each other when they were students at 
Oxford, they had again confronted each other in the 
house of Squire Boyd, and were now to oppose each 
other in a political struggle. 

The late Sir Lennox, you may remember, had 
a strong aversion to Parliamentary matters. This 
aversion was caused in a great part by his early 
life being spent in the midst of intense political 
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excitement His father, Sir George Rossmore, was 
one of the leaders of his party, and in endeavour- 
ing to prepare his eldest son to follow him, had 
given him an overdose of politics, and it created a 
kind of nausea; so that Sir Lennox, on becoming 
the head of his family, had no stomach for the 
St Stephen's voting and debating society. He pre- 
ferred a different sort of club life; and, without an 
effort to hold them, he permitted the political reins 
of Warwickshire to slip out of the hands of the 
Rossmores, and they fell into the hands of the 
Bramwells. 

The Conservatives of Warwickshire remonstrated 
with Sir Lennox, and regretted that he should choose 
not to enter a political life, as the name of Ross- 
more was so closely identified with the political 
history of the county. 

Leonard was hardly in possession of his estates 
and title, when he was waited upon by a very re- 
spectable and influential deputation, begging him, 
for the sake of his family name and the interest 
of the county, to permit his name to go before the 
electors at the coming general election, as the Con- 
servative standard bearer. They said that the times 
were most critical, as their Ministers had been driven 
from office, and it was necessary for the party to 
put forward its best man, and no name would carry 
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so much weight with the electors of Warwickshire 
as Rossmore, a name that had always carried their 
party to victory. 

Leonard agreed to stand; and thus, strange as it 
may seem, Leonard Rossmore and Robert Bram- 
well became opposing candidates in the county of 
Warwick, for a seat in the next Parliament 

Miss Crawford arrived at Groby Hall the second 
week in February, just in the midst of the hunting 
season. She rode to the meets, but would not 
venture to ride after the pack. 

Mr Bramwell, as we know, was not much of a 
sportsman, so he did not feel any great loss at being 
obliged to absent himself at this particular season, in 
order to show himself to his dear constituents. 
Leonard made two or three engagements to address 
the electors, but would not undertake anything like 
a canvas of the votes, and was not disposed to let 
the election matters interfere with his sport Mr 
Bramwell was confident of another victory at the 
1 polling-booths ; ' but he was not the man to under- 
rate his foe, nor to neglect any means that might 
help his own cause. He would 'make assurance 
doubly sure ; ' and that he might do so, he determined 
to see as many Warwickshire electors as possible. 
Mr Bramwell's canvas then meant work, of no light 
nature, and while his opponent was riding 'cross 
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country' in Leicestershire, leading the 'field* in the 
pursuit of sport, Mr Bramwell was driving cross 
country in Warwickshire, soliciting votes, and address- 
ing public meetings. We shall not accompany Mr 
Bramwell on his political tour, but shall remain in 
Leicestershire, as we prefer sport to politics. Here 
comes someone in hunting-dress. 

'Wall, 111 be durned if I hain't turned a regular 
British redcoat ! What would my old pard Dave 
Higgins think if he saw me in this 'ere rig? But 
Sir Leonard — as everybody calls pard now — had my 
measure took the last time we were up to London, 
and this is what's come of it ? Wall, I look mighty 
nice, I reckon. I wish Daisy could see me ; wouldn't 
she laugh? Wall, it's the custom of the country, 
and a mighty purty custom it is too. I don't know 
much of this 'ere riding across country, as they call 
it ; but I'll be durned if I don't stick to the nag and 
follow pard — (Sir Leonard, I mean — 111 get the hang 
of it after a while, I reckon) — to the d — 1, wall, no 
matter where, if he takes a notion to go that way. 
For he is the squarest and pluckiest man on top of 
ground' 

And so saying, Phil went out and mounted a fine 
hunter that a groom was holding for him. As Phil 
passed out, Squire Boyd and Sir Leonard came in. 

1 And you have consented to stand, Sir Leonard ? ' 
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'Well — yes. I refused at first to contest the 
county with Bramwell, as he has large interests there, 
and I have never thought of politics. Besides, I 
believe he has made a very good member thus far. 
But the party would not take a refusal. They said I 
owed it to the county, and to my family — and all 
that sort of thing, you know.' 

'Of course you do; the Rossmores have always 
lived in Warwickshire. It's devilish unfortunate, to 
be sure, that Bramwell happens to be your opponent ; 
but if you should defeat him, there are plenty of other 
constituencies that would be glad to return him. He 
is very clever. My word for it, he will be a Cabinet 
Minister before he's five-and-thirty.' 

The conversation then turned upon the sudden and 
altogether astonishing defeat of the Government 

' This is another instance of the instability of popular 
applause. The Prime Minister's triumphal entry into 
London on his return from Berlin, and the grand ova- 
tion given him, was thought a new birth of the Tory 
party and the political death of Mr Gladstone. Well, 
the unexpected has certainly happened this time. I 
have been out of the political hunt for some time; but 
I must say that I was never quite reconciled to that 
man. He is hardly the kind of man to lead the Tory 
party. I hope I have no narrow, mean race prejudice, 
but I think the Prime Minister of England should be 
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an Englishman. But, as I said, I am out, and mean to 
stay out. But then you, Sir Leonard, are a young man, 
with a great family behind you, and a great name to 
maintain ; and I am glad to see that you are not 
shirking the responsibilities of your position. The 
late baronet, Sir Lennox, chose a non-political life, 
to the great disappointment of the Tory party in 
Warwickshire ; and it is now for you, as the head 
of the Rossmore family, to regain the position and 
influence that your uncle lost. But I hope your 
rough experience in America has not made you a 
Radical? It is all rot, Sir Leonard — the worst kind 
of rot. They are humbugs, these Radicals. They 
do not believe in it themselves. 9 

' My residence in America, while I trust it has en- 
larged my views generally, has also deepened a very 
early conviction — that wisdom should govern; that 
ignorance should be governed ; thaj the government 
should be strong, and that justice is its strength. 
This is certainly not Radical doctrine, and it has not 
the merit of novelty, but is as old as the English 
race. This knowledge and justice is only found — 
as a rule — in a wealthy, independent, and aristocratic 
class. The doors of this class should always be open 
" to all comers," as it is in England. There should 
be no hard and fast lines anywhere; but merit and 
ability should have the entry at all times, and under 

R 
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all circumstances, as in England. I think that merit 
of all sorts tells far more in this than any other 
country. Here plebeians are constantly becoming 
patricians. So you see that I am still somewhat 
English, notwithstanding my enforced exile. I have 
seen many things in America to admire ; but I prefer 
the government of an aristocracy to the government 
of a caucus. For there is this rather important differ- 
ence — the caucus manager lives by his profession. 
He can neither give his time nor his means. While 
the aristocrat gives both. The American politician 
cannot afford to lose his place, but must hang on 
at any cost The Englishman, on the other hand t 
cannot afford sometimes to keep his place. 

In conversing thus upon politics in general, and 
the approaching election in particular, Sir Leonard 
Rossmore and Squire Boyd joined the hunting party, 
and they all cantered off to the place appointed for 
the meet. Sir Leonard hunted the hounds, which 
were laid on in the surrounding woods. 'The 
game' was soon 'afoot,' and the field was quickly 
in motion. It was a beautiful sight to see these 
well-mounted English men and women, galloping 
away in the enjoyment of their national sport — a 
sport that contributes much in every way to the 
bravery of a Cardigan and the Light Brigade. 
Minnie was soon separated from the field by a 
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hedge, and she rode back to the Hall, attended by 
one of the other visitors, who said that he did not 
much care for the sport, and besides, he was not well 
mounted; but we suspect that this young man was a 
hypocrite, Phil Thompson had made up his mind, as 
we know, to follow his ' pard,' and it was the course 
of Sir Leonard, and not the hounds, that he watched. 
They were riding together, side by side, when the 
first hedge was taken, and a word or two from Sir 
Leonard as they approached prepared Phil for the 
jump, and he took it in splendid form. The run 
was a very long one, even for Leicestershire, and after 
the first hour, the field grew thin. Sir Leonard and 
Phil Thompson at last halted to give their horses a 
little breath, and found themselves out of sight of 
everyone, but still in sight of the hounds. After a 
quick glance at the lie of the land, Leonard felt 
pretty certain that the hounds would swing round 
towards a cover, which lay just below them ; and he 
and Phil started across in a most leisurely way to 
intercept them, when a horse's head appeared on 
the opposite side of the hedge, and in a moment 
more Mary Boyd was by their side. This was as 
unexpected to Mary as it was to Sir Leonard. She 
blushed a little when she found herself so close to 
him. 
Mary had really been following Sir Leonard, but 
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she did not expect to come upon him so suddenly. 
She had marked the direction in which he rode 
and had seen him disappear behind the hedge, and 
supposed he had ridden on after the hounds. Hence 
her surprise at rinding herself so suddenly at his 
side. The hounds made a turn, as Sir Leonard 
had guessed they would, and were now in full cry, 
running at the. cover near them. His practised 
eye saw that there were some stiff fences and water 
jumps before them, and he cautioned Mary. But 
he knew that it was useless to warn her, if he led 
the way. It cost this fine sportsman an effort, 
but he pulled in his horse, saying that the jump- 
ing was too heavy for the blown cattle. He then 
proposed to go round the hedge, as they had plenty 
of time. The fallow was also suggested as an excuse 
for not taking the jump. 

Mary saw that this was proposed on her account, 
for it was fallow on both sides, and, heading her horse 
for the first jump, she said, 'I am going straight 
ahead/ She rode hard at a very nasty looking hedge, 
which she cleared, but came to grief in the ditch. 
Leonard followed, and cleared both the hedge and 
ditch, and man and beast were safely landed, Phil 
1 stuck to the nag,' and the nag stuck to the other 
side, and refused positively to take the leap. 

Mary was unconscious, and her horse had broken 
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his neck when landing on the opposite side of the 
water. Sir Leonard thought at first that Mary was 
killed, as she lay in the ditch a few feet from her 
poor animal, perfectly motionless. He lifted her 
upon the bank, and held her in his arms — close to 
his heart She opened her eyes with a sad, sweet 
smile, and murmured in a low, soft voice, — 

' Oh, it is you, Leonard \ where is Frank ? ' And 
she closed her eyes again, and seemed to nestle 
closer to the bosom of this strong-armed, true- 
hearted friend and companion of her girlhood. 

Thompson left his unwilling nag on the other 
side, and was soon bathing Mary's temple as she lay 
in Leonard's arms. 

Mary soon came round, as she was only stunned, 
and had suffered no serious injury. The poor girl 
remembered saying something to Leonard in her 
half conscious moments. She did not know what 
she said, and was afraid that she had revealed her 
heart's secret Her fears on this point were strength- 
ened by Leonard's evident embarrassment, and they 
both sought refuge from each other in Phil Thompson. 
Phil had -been very anxious and attentive at first, but 
when he saw that Mary was not dangerously hurt, 
he made excuse to leave them alone. And he had a 
very good excuse, for his horse was on the other side, 
as we know, and he considered the circumstances 
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most favourable to the tender emotions. Under such 
circumstances, ' love will out 1 It exudes from every 
feature of the face, every accent of the voice, every 
touch of the hand. It requires no verbal confession, 
and it cannot be disguised. In one moment the 
hidden secret of Mary's heart was all out! Sir 
Leonard had possession of it, although she had said 
never a word. And but one look into Sir Leonard's 
face assured Mary that she had not for years in- 
dulged a vain, girlish imagination, but an everlasting 
truth, Leonard loved her, had always loved her, 
would always love her. But Sir Leonard and Mary 
did not wish to be left alone, and they urged Phil 
not to go. He was surprised, but the genuineness of 
the request was so evident, that he could not but 
consent 

They mounted Mary upon Leonard's horse, and 
the three returned to the Hall together, Phil riding 
at one side, and Sir Leonard walking at the other. 
But what was the surprise and joy of Mary and Sir 
Leonard when Frank Boyd came out to meet them. 
Mary saw the brothers Frank and Leonard together 
once more, and the sight recalling, as it did, the 
happy days now gone * for ever more,' was too much 
for her shocked, excited nerves, and she gave way 
to a violent fit of crying. 

Frank assisted his sister to her room, and was 
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reclining by her side, and caressing her in the most 
gentle and affectionate manner, when through the 
half-open door he ' saw a vision ' of perfect beauty 
approaching him. It paused, and was just turning 
away, when Mary caught sight of it, and called out, 
4 Oh, Minnie, do come in ; here's brother Frank back 
from India.' The vision approached, and put out one 
of the prettiest little hands that Frank had ever seen. 
It was extended to him. He took it and almost 
squeezed it — but did not — and after a gentle pres- 
sure it was withdrawn. Frank, while in India, had 
heard something about Minnie Crawford, but he had 
thought very little about her, and was not expect- 
ing to meet her at Groby Hall. Minnie had, of 
course, also heard much about Frank Boyd, first 
from Leonard, and then from Mary, She had 
seen several photographs, and a portrait, and had 
admired especially the portrait; but now that 
she saw the man himself she felt that the artist 
had not made the most of his subject 

The feeling of Frank can be summed up in a single 
brief sentence. He was sorely smitten with this vision 
of a * fair woman. 9 Minnie had heard that the son 
and heir had suddenly and unexpectedly returned from 
India, and she was expecting to see a very fine, hand- 
some man — but her expectations — though high- 
were far too low for Mary Boyd's brother. When she 
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saw his arm about his sister, and his face against hers, 
she thought them two of the ' loveliest creatures she 
ever beheld.' < She told Mary that she thought her 
brother very handsome ; but Minnie's usual frank- 
ness — her usual freedom in conversation, began to 
forsake her when speaking either to or about Frank 
Boyd We will say this in regard to Minnie and 
Leonard She had seen from the first that Leonard 
was not heart-whole nor fancy free. And it was this 
which they both understood, that made their inter- 
course so free and enjoyable. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

JIR LEONARD made his first political speech 
a few days before the events narrated in 
the last chapter. It was in the same place; 
and for the most part to the same people, whom Mr 
Bramwell had addressed on the previous evening. 
We shall give an extract from each of these speeches, 
in the order in which they were delivered. The town 
hall in which these meetings were held was situated 
on an elevated spot, commanding a view of Mr 
Bramwell's busy mills on the right, and on the left 
a portion of the estate of Bute Hall could be seen, 
stretching away over hill and dale, field and forest, 
its quiet, peaceful beauty contrasting strongly with 
the noisy industry of the ' money-making machines. 1 

These two estates — so near each other, and yet so 
different — represent the two elements of English life 
and character. The mills stand for modern push 
and enterprise ; for productive skill ; for economic 
intelligence. 
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The hall, and its wide rolling acres, stand for an* 
cestral merit; for pluck and courage — physical and 
moral — on the battlefield and in the legislative hall 

The hall and the mill have made England ; and 
they are both necessary to keep England what it is, 
the most industrious, the most practical, the most 
intelligent, the most courageous, the best bred, the 
most cultivated nation in the world. Let the hall 
and the mill do each its own work, in its own way, 
without opposing each other, and all things will go 
well. But we fear that Mr Bramwell is not disposed 
to take our advice, and our fears are founded upon 
the following extract, taken from the concluding 
portion of his speech — delivered before the Warwick- 
shire electors in the town of Bute. 

1 In conclusion, permit me to consider for a 
moment the comparative claims of this newly- 
fledged baronet and your obedient servant. The 
Rossmores have lived in this country for a very long 
time, I believe.' (A voice, ' Ay, and like gentlemen, 
every man on 'em.') ' I hear someone say that the 
Rossmores have lived like gentlemen. Well, people's 
ideas of gentlemen differ, you know — and we shall not 
debate that question. But what have these grand 
gentlemen done for the people of this town. Have 
they shown any public spirit for improvement? Have 
they established any business enterprise that gives 
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employment to the honest, industrious people of this 
town ? No, I think you all know that this gentleman's 
ancestors acquired their property, not by any effort 
of their own, but by royal gift, as the reward, perhaps, 
of successful court flattery, or, worse still, as the price 
of the charms of their daughters or sisters — for I am 
sorry to say that some of our proudest and most aris* 
tocratic families trace their origin to such shameful 
sources. But we can forgive the sins of their an- 
cestors if the property and power thus acquired, and 
increased from year to year by unearned increment, 
be used for the general good. But such is not true 
in the history of this family. They have done nothing 
for the benefit of the people among whom they have 
lived in extravagant opulence. No ; on the contrary, 
they have spent their time riding over your farms after 
the hounds, caring little for the damage of your crops 
or other property. Your interests have never been 
considered for one minute. On the other hand, the 
name of the man whom you did the honour to give 
his first seat in Parliament is comparatively new in this 
county. But, my friends, since the name of Bramwell 
has been known among you, what has it stood for ? 
What has it represented? Not hunting and horse- 
racing. No ; it stands for progress, for improvement 
in the condition of the whole people, not for the selfish 
pleasure of the few. An industry has been set up in 
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your midst which has saved, and will continue to save, 
many an honest man from the workhouse, enabling 
him to provide a comfortable home for his dear 
wife and children.' (' Hear, hear/ from the people.) 
* Thanking you once more for the honour you have 
done me in entrusting your political interests to my 
hands, I feel certain that you will not withdraw this 
trust until I have shown myself unworthy of your 
confidence/ (Applause.) 

Sir Leonard Rossmore. — ' My friends, I have little 
more to say. The gentleman who contends with me 
for the honour of your suffrage has already shown 
himself a very capable Member of Parliament The 
name is comparatively new in this county, but it 
has brought with it the best credentials, namely, 
plenty of capital, and a disposition to use it in a most 
enterprising and public-spirited manner. But I own', 
how that I have consented to stand, I should feel 
some pride in representing in our national councils 
a county where my ancestors have always lived, 
where I was born, and where I know I have many 
good, true friends.' (A voice, 'That you have, sir.*) 
•Thank you. This is all I have to say by way of 
soliciting your suffrage. But there is an American 
gentleman present whom I am glad to call my honest 
friend and former partner in a cattle ranch in Texas. 
Mr Thompson has asked to say a few words, and I 
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am sure you will be glad to hear him, but I caution 
you against Mr Thompson's strong prejudices in 
my favour ; to be attributed in great part, I think, to. 
the fact that we roughed it together in Texas-' 

Phil Thompson. — ' It is not the custom, I reckon, for 
foreigners to speak at your elections. But, you see, 
as Sir Leonard Rossmore says, he was my pard in 
America, and I feel mighty proud like to be called his 
friend. Wall, you see, I'm what you call a Yankee, 
and I don't object to the title, seeing that titles are 
the custom in this 'ere country, and you're what we. 
call Johnny Bulls. Now, in our country, we think that 
every man's as good as any other, and sometimes a 
durned sight better. Wall, the gift of gab is a purty 
general accomplishment in my country, and I reckon 
that an average-sized Congress man can talk louder 
and longer, and say more purty words about the 
rights of the people, and such like, and make more 
fine promises, than any other dumed man in creation. 
But I have always noticed that the purtiest speakers, 
and them that make the most noise, are not generally 
the chaps that it will do to tie to. Wall, now, there are. 
" Two Englishmen " who are asking you folks here to. 
send them to Parliament, which is about the same 
thing as our Congress, I reckon ; only that our Con- 
gressmen get paid, and yours don't, which would 
make a mighty big difference to some of our patriots, 
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I guess. Wall, one of these Englishmen is a slickish* 
lookin' chap, who, like some of our Congressmen, 
says mighty purty things about the rights of the 
people, and sich like. Wall, the other Englishman is 
my old pard ; he doesn't say many highfalutin' things 
about the rights of people, and sich ; but I can 
tell you one thing, he's the squarest and pluckiest 
man on top of ground, and that you can bet on. 
Why, didn't he nurse his poor sick servant for five 
long weeks ; and wasn't he as kind and gentle like as 
any woman. (Loud applause.) And didn't he save 
my little Daisy from that villain of a Frenchman ! 
Why, it would have cured the sore eyes to have seen 
the purty way he handled his fists. Why, he knocked 
the durned Frenchman with his barbarous knife clean 
off his hoofs, and piled him up in the corner.' (Tre- 
mendous applause, and cries of ' There's an English- 
man for you ! Sir Leonard's the man for us.') * Wall, 
I hain't got nothin' to say against the slickish chap ' 
(Laughter) ; ' but I should like to be a Johnny Bull 
for one day, that I might vote for my old pard — the 
squarest and pluckiest man on top of ground' (Cries 
of, c You're right, Brother Jonathan, and we'll see that 
your pard is returned all right.') * That's all ; and I'm 
very much obliged to you all for letting me say a 
word for my old pard.' (Applause, and ' Three cheers 
for Phil Thompson, and the United States. 9 ) 
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^^RANK BOYD had hurried home in order 
lb to see Leonard before his return to America. 
He also intended to make a brief trip to the 
United States with Leonard. His arrival occurred 
soon after the political meetings which we have 
noticed, and the day before the election. The fol- 
lowing scene took place the day after the election. 

Squire Boyd and his son Frank are seated together 
in the library. 

Squire Boyd. — 'Sir Leonard has defeated Bram- 
well, and by such a majority too 1 This is a surprise 
to me, I own, and I think it will be to a great many 
others, including Sir Leonard himself. Bramwell 
will have to look out for another seat, which will be 
a very easy matter, as there are many constituencies 
that will be glad to return this clever and promising 
young man. Well, Frank, you have happened home 
just in time to see your old friend with his blushing' 
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honours thick upon him. And you're also just in time 
for your sister's wedding, which is fixed for the 10th. 
We are not the less glad to see you, my son, because 
we were not expecting you. By the way, Frank, 
why did you not tell me of Leonard's little slip at 
Oxford? It would not have done him any serious 
damage with me, you know.' 
1 What do you mean, father ? ' 
'Why, my boy, I know all about it, so don't try 
any longer to keep it from me. You know I refer 
to Leonard's secret marriage with that pretty little 
Maggie Reid.' 
Frank, getting up in great excitement, — 
* Father, who told you this base falsehood ? ' 
1 Don't get excited, my son. I suppose you knew 
all about the affair, as Leonard and you were such 
great chums.* 

' Father, I again ask who told you this base false- 
hood ? ' 

1 But do you know it to be a falsehood, my son ? ' 
'Of course I do, father, and I believe that 
Bramwell has had something to do with this story ; 
has he not ? ' 

' No, not directly. I learned it from a conversation 
I overheard at my club between two men, strangers 
to me. I then asked Bramwell about it He refused 
at first positively to converse about it at all. But 
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I assured him that it would be no unkind news 
to Leonard, as it should not injure him with me. 
He then said that he had "heard the story 
from an Oxford man, who knew the mother of the 
girl" — a curate, I believe, who has since died.' 

1 The villain ! Why, father, this man, to whom you 
were about to give our dear Mary, deserves to be 
shot. It was Bramwell who endeavoured to ruin 
this girl, and it was Leonard who saved her from 
this villain's treacherous designs.' 

'My son, are you quite sure of what you are 
saying ? ' 

4 Why, father, I know all about the matter; and 
I guess the scoundrel's object. I know that Leonard 
is as free as the air from all such entanglements. 
I know also that he loves my sister, but has never 
been, till now, in a position to tell her of his love. 
It is fortunate, indeed, that I have returned home 
in time to prevent this dreadful marriage, and save 
my sister from the terrible fate that threatened her. 
Mary and Leonard must be told all about this at 
once.' 

Squire Boyd arose in a very excited manner. 

1 Father, leave this matter entirely to me. Say 
nothing about it to anyone. I will soon have 
everything put right, and my dear old friend Leon- 
ard and our darling Mary shall yet be husband 

s 
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and wife. I am expecting Sir Leonard every moment 
Father, dear, will you leave me alone to receive him ? 

* Yes, my son, your father's an old fool, to be im- 
posed upon by such a man. But the truth is, I am 
not up with the times — with this new school of 
gentlemen. The men are turning gossips and 
slanderers. And you can't call 'em out. No, that 
old manly way of settling disputes between gentle- 
men has quite gone out of fashion — and I suppose 
hunting and horse-racing will soon go out too. 
But they will last my lifetime, at any rate.' And 
the Squire left his son to receive his old friend. 

Frank sat alone in meditation for a few moments, 
when Sir Leonard entered. 

'Well, Frank?' 

' Well, Leonard, — I beg your baronet's pardon, — you 
are the luckiest man in England. You have every- 
thing — fortune, titles, and a seat in Parliament Well, 
old friend, you ought to be the happiest man in the 
world. But come, I say, you don't look it Anything 
gone wrong ? ' 

* Ah, Frank, the things you have mentioned cannot 
make a man happy. Do you remember a morning 
we spent together before my departure for America 
three years ago ? Well, I was a happier man at that 
time than I am now, with all my wealth and 
honours.' 
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' What 1 do you mean to say that you were happier 
as a pauper — as you at that time called yourself — 
than you are now, as the rich Sir Leonard Ross- 
more, M.P. ?' 

'Yes, Frank, that is just what I mean. A man 
who leaves love out of account in his pursuit of 
happiness, makes a fatal mistake.' 

1 Leonard, I shall not pretend that I do not under- 
stand you, for I do.' 

' Yes, Frank, I know you do.' 

' Well, old fellow, I think it is not too late for you 
to correct this mistake. 1 

1 I fear, after all, you do not understand me, Frank.' 

' Oh, yes, I do ; but listen to me. You remember 
that affair of Bramwell's, at Oxford, with pretty little 
Maggie ? ' 

'Yes; well?' 

* Well, this precious villain has tried to turn the 
tables on you, and came very near succeeding. He 
has caused it to be reported, as I believe, to father, 
in my absence, that you became entangled with this 
girl, and was secretly married to her.' 

'And Mary, did she hear this story?' 

' Oh, yes ; that was the real object of the villain, but 
my unexpected return has fortunately foiled him, and 
my sister shall yet be the wife of my old honest 
friend, as true an Englishman as ever breathed' 
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Mary (coming forward). — ' Frank, Leonard, I have 
heard all. What an awful fate. I have been delivered 
from ! ' 

'Ah, Mary, this will make our future all the 
happier.' 

1 Yes, Leonard/ 

Thompson had entered unobserved, and remained 
in the background. Mr BramwelPs name was an- 
nounced, and he entered with little ceremony. 

4 Good morning, gentlemen. Ah, Mary/ and he 
turned to greet his betrothed, but was confronted by 
her brother, who said, — 

' Mr Bramwell, I feel authorised by my father and 
sister to say that the engagement between you and 
my sister is at an end, and your visits here as a suitor 
for her hand must cease at once. I will give you an 
explanation, and any other satisfaction you may de- 
mand, but not at present But allow me to assure 
you that Sir Leonard Rossmore is not a married man. 
The little misunderstanding on that score has been 
entirely put right.' 

' I have no reply to make to you at present, Mr 
Boyd. But, Mary, may I ask if your brother truly 
represents you in this matter ? ' 

' He does.' 

1 Then I have only to say "Good morning." And 
Mr Robert Bramwell — aforetimes M.P. — left Squire 
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Boyd's house, in a somewhat different state of mind 
from that in which he had entered it but a moment 
before. Phil Thompson had been a witness to all 
that had occurred, and he broke silence thus : — 

' Wall, I'll be durned if the slickish chap hain't 
got a regular bet back this time ! Look here, pard — 
I beg pardon, Sir Leonard — I knew all the time that 
the lady liked you a durned site better than she did 
the slickish chap. Any durned fool could see that. 
Now couldn't they, Miss Boyd ? Wall, I guess it's in 
.order for me to congratulate you. And I just want 
to say that he is the squarest and pluckiest man on 
top of ground, and you can bet on that. And I 
am mighty certain that you could not tie to a better 
man. Wall, may you live long and prosper — them's 
my sentiments.' 

(Enter Squire Boyd). 

i Father, Bramwell has been here, and it's all 
straight now. We will not be honoured with his 
society again. And, on your behalf, I have given 
our Mary to Sir Leonard Rossmore.' 

Leonard, turning to Squire Boyd. — * Who only waits 
to have the gift confirmed, sealed, and ratified by 
you, sir.' 

* God bless you, my children.' 

Mrs Boyd entered just as her husband pronounced 
the blessing upon Sir Leonard and Mary. 
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• What is this I hear — Mary and Sir Leonard Ross* 
more ? Why, Edward, what did you teH me about—* 

4 1 will explain everything, Elizabeth, dear, only 
give our children your blessing.' 

' Why, nothing pleases me better. You know, my 
dear, I was never favourable to that Mr Bramwell, for 
my father was a baronet, and my mother, Lady 
Elizabeth. 

• Yes, yes, Elizabeth, dear.' 

Thompson (aside). — 'Wall, 111 be durned if my 
pard hain't got the gal after all, and I'm as happy 
as a nigger in a water-melon patch. Wall, I guess 
I'll go back to my little Daisy now. But I'll be 
durned if I don't hate to leave this here littil island 
they call England, for it's a mighty nice place, for 
them that are used to the customs, and sich like.' 

Squire Boyd — ' Well, Sir Leonard, to-morrow well 
have a regular old time hunt. You'll join us, Mr 
Thompson ? ' 

• Yes, I guess so ; for, you see, it will be about the 
last time I'll have a chance to follow my old pard ' 
(aside), ' as I have before remarked, who is one of the 
squarest and pluckiest durned men on top of ground* 
and you can bet on that' 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

jE must now bid a final good-bye to Phil 
Thompson. He did not stay for the 
wedding; for now that Phil saw every- 
body about him happy, he became a little anxious 
to complete his own happiness. Every one at 
Groby Hall sent a wedding present to Daisy; and 
Mary wrote a most tender letter, enclosed her own 
and Sir Leonard's photographs, and asked for Phil's 
and Daisy's in exchange. Sir Leonard sent the 
wedding outfit, and a sealed letter, which contained 
a cheque for all the money he had left in America, 
something more than five thousand dollars (one 
thousand pounds), as a wedding present to Daisy, 
' Shep ' and * Ginger ' were given to PhiL 

Colonel Ford had in the meantime secured Phil's 
appointment as the General-Superintendent of the 
Eurica Mining Company. With this information, 
I think we may rest pretty certain as to the pros- 
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perous and very happy future of Mr and Mrs 
Thompson. 

Frank was, of course, Sir Leonard's best man, 
and Minnie was first bridesmaid to Mary. After 
the wedding they drove to Sir Leonard's seat 
Mary had never seen Bute Hall, for during the 
life of the late baronet it was hardly the place 
for a modest young woman to visit. The carriages 
halted for a few moments upon the summit of a 
range of hills overlooking the Rossmore estate. 

It was in the month of April. The day was 
warm, with just enough mist hanging in the air 
to give a soft grey tint to the landscape. Lady 
Rossmore's eyes first rested upon the red tiles of 
a village that lay immediately below, and then the 
valley slowly unfolded before her. Long rows of 
green hedges ; fields of corn, just sprouting into life ; 
grassy lanes, winding in and out among the farm 
houses ; orchards, with here and there a tree bursting 
its tender buds, and putting forth into the genial 
sunshine the most delicate blossoms of pink and 
white; undulating pasture-lands, on which cattle of 
all kinds were lazily feeding, and the mother sheep 
lay, watching, with half-shut eyes, the frolicsome 
antics of their young lambs. An extensive park, 
where the deer and peacocks lived in proud ex- 
clusion of all other beasts and birds ; stately 
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woodlands stretching away to the northward To 
the westward the land was gently lifted above the 
level of the valley, and the giant arms of a dozen 
windmills could be seen, drawing water from the 
placid current of the river, which flowed in a 
circuitous channel through the valley. Near the 
centre of the park, and flanked on either side 
by majestic rows of ancient trees, rose the baronial 
castle of Bute Hall \ one of the very few of the kind 
now to be seen in England. The Hall consisted 
of a pile of buildings thrown together from gene- 
ration to generation, for a period of about five 
centuries, and comprised within itself many dif- 
ferent styles of architecture — Norman, Gothic, 
Early English, together with some very modern 
additions which could not be distinctly classified. 
But all these various parts — emblems of different 
ages — blended together and produced a symmetrical 
whole that could give little offence even to the 
fastidious eye of a connoisseur. The central part 
of the Hall had been built in that period of English 
history when the lord of the manor often found 
it necessary to make a fortress of his castle. It 
presented a stern front of massive stone masonry. 
To the left of the portal rose a turret or small 
tower, high enough to command all approaches to the 
castle, and to give an extensive view of the valley. 
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But the fortress-like aspect of this portion of the 
Hall was relieved by clinging vines, which had 
crept to the very top of the tower, hiding almost 
entirely the rough stonework. In the later additions 
to the castle could be seen the history of internal 
peace that gradually spread throughout England, 
bringing safety and domestic quiet to all — to the 
yeoman in his cottage, as well as the lord in his 
palace. South of the Hall, and almost hidden from 
view by the trees of the park, nestled the vine-clad 
Vicarage. Its nearness to the Hall might indicate 
the close social relations existing between the two 
houses. In fact, the people of the Hall and the 
people of the Vicarage were of the same blood, as is 
so often the case in England. The quaint little 
church, much older than any part of the Hall, with 
its quiet churchyard, grey tombstones, and curious 
monuments was the last object that caught the eye 
of the happy bride, and the merry but soft pealing of 
its bells, which were now heard, seemed to give a 
blessing and a benediction to the whole scene, and 
to prophesy long life, peace, and happiness to the 
new master and mistress of these fair domains. 

' How calm, how lovely, how beautiful ! ' exclaimed 
the bride, with her head resting upon her husband's 
shoulder. And she thought within herself, what a 
blessing it will be to get away from town, and plays, 
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and balls ; from everything that has to do with that 
feverish, artificial life called Society; to leave it all 
behind, and refresh one's soul, and renew one's life 
in this sweet communion with nature. Bride and 
bridegroom were both silent until they reached the 
porter's lodge, where they were met by the villagers and 
farmers, with their wives and families, all in holiday 
attire, who received their young master and mistress 
with the most enthusiastic expressions of good-will 
and joy. Sir Leonard, in a few kind words, thanked 
them for their expressions of good-will, and bade 
them all enter the park, and accept his meat and 
drink. As they approached the Hall, the servants, 
headed by the old housekeeper, formed a line on 
either side of the carriage way, and their congratula- 
tions, if not so loud, were as hearty as the villagers and 
farmers had been. Sir Leonard spoke a few words 
on behalf of himself and Lady Rossmore, and hoped 
that their relations would always be as they had that 
day been, of the happiest kind. 

And here we take leave of one of our 'Two 
Englishmen,' that he may spend his honeymoon un- 
molested. 

The other Englishman — Mr Robert Bramwell — we 
are sorry to say, was not long in finding a seat in 
Parliament, and may yet become a Cabinet Minister, 
but we hope not. 
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Frank and Minnie were not married for almost a 
year after they first met, and Sir Leonard and Lady 
Rossmore were only prevented from crossing the 
Atlantic to attend the wedding, by the arrival of a 
son and heir to the Rossmore estates. 

Frank and Minnie came to live at Groby Hall, and 
as this seat is within driving distance of the Rossmore 
estates, visits between the Boyds and the Rossmores 
are very frequent 



THE END. 
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WORKS OF TRAVEL. 



Important and Interesting Book of Travels. 

Unexplored Baluchistan : a Survey, with Obser- 
vations Astronomical, Geographical, Botanical, &c, of a Route 
through Western Baluchistan, Mekran, Bashakird, 
Persia, Kurdistan, and Turkey. By £. A. Floyer, 
F.R.G.S., F.L.S., &c. With Twelve Illustrations and a Map. 
Price 2&. 

Important Work on South Africa* 

Eight Months in an Ox-Waggon. Reminiscences 

of Boer Life. By £. F. Sandeman. Demy 8vo., with a Map, 
doth, 1 5*. 

A Visit to the United States. 

The Other Side : How it Struck Us. Being 

Sketches of a Winter Visit to the United States and Canada. 
By C B. Berry. Cloth, price oj. 

Our Sketching Tour. By Two of the Artists. 

With one hundred and seven illustrations, cr. 4to., price Js. 6d- 

Rambles in the Green Lanes of Hampshire, 

Surrey, Sussex. By the Rev. G. N. Goodwin, Chaplain to 
the Forces. I vol., demy 8vo., price £r. 

Adventures in many Lands. 

Travel, War, and Shipwreck. By Colonel W. 

Parker Gillmore (" Ubique,") author of " The Great Thirst 
Land," &c Crown 8vo. Price 3*. 6d. 

Travels in Palestine. 

" His Native Land." By the Rev. A. J. Binnie, 

M.A., Curate of Kenilworth, late Vicar of St. Silas, Leeds. 
With Preface by the Rev. John Miles Moss, of Liverpool. 
With a Photograph of Jerusalem, and a Map of Palestine. 
Cr. Svo., cloth, 2s, &/. 

A Scamper through America. By T. S. Hudson. 

Crown 8vo, cloth bevelled boards, price 6s. 



New Books in General Literature. 



HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY. 



Memories of Seventy Years. By one of a 

literary family. Edited by Mrs. Herbert Martin. One 
vol., Crown 8vo., cloth, price 7-r. 6d. 

A Bookseller of the Last Century. Being some 

account of the Life of John Newbery, and of the Books he 
published ; with a Chapter on the later Newberys. By Charles 
Welsh. [In preparation. 

Studies in History, Legend, and Literature. 

By H. Schutz-Wilson, Author of " Studies and Romances," 
&c One vol. Crown 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, price 
js. 6V. 

Records of York Castle, Fortress, Court 

House, and Prison. By Captain A. W. Twyford (the late 
Governor) and Major Arthur Griffiths. Crown 8vo. 
With Engravings and Photographs, p. 6d. 

York and York Castle: An Appendix to the 

" Records of York Castle." By Captain A. W. Twyford, 
F.R.G.S. Cloth, price ioj. &/. 

Historical Sketches of the Reformation. By 

the Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.C.L., Vicar of All 
Saints, Lambeth, &c, &c Post 8vo., price ios. 6d. 

The Crimean Campaign with the Connaught 

Rangers, 1854—55—56. By Lieut-Colonel Nathaniel 
Steevens, late 88th (Connaught Rangers). Demy 8vo., with 
Map, cloth, 15/. 

Memorable Battles in English History ; Where 

Fought, Why Fought, and their Results ; with the Military 
Lives of the Commanders. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition, with Frontispiece and 
Plans of Battles. Two Volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, price i6>. 

Ocean and Her Rulers ; A Narrative of the Nations 

who have from the Earliest Ages held Dominion over the Sea, 
comprising a brief History of Navigation from the Remotest 
Periods up to the Present Time. By Alfred Elwes. With 
16 Illustrations by Walter W. May. Crown 8vo. v cloth, 9*. 
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History & Biography— {continued). 

The Modern British Plutarch ; or, Lives of Men 

distinguished in the recent History of our Country for their 
Talents, Virtues, and Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, 
LL.D. i2mo. 4r. &/., or gilt edges, $s. 

A Life of the Prince Imperial of France. 

By Ellen Barlee. Demy 8vo., with a Photograph of the 
Prince. Cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

Heroes of History and Legend. Translated by 

John Lancelot Shad well from the German a Character - 
bilderaus Geschichte und Sage," by A. W. Grube. One vol. 
Crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 

Pictures of the Past : Memories of Men I have 

Met, and Sights I have Seen. By Francis H. Grundy, C.E. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 12s. 

Six Life Studies of Famous Women. By 

M. Betham-Edwards, Author of "Kitty," "Dr. Tacob," 
"A Year in Western France," &c With Six Portraits 
engraved on SteeL Cloth, price 7*. 6d. 

Joan of Arc and the Times of Charles the 

Seventh. By Mrs. Bray. Js. 6d. 

" Readers will rise from its perusal not only with increased information, but 
with sympathies awakened and elevated,'' — Times. 

The Good St. Louis and His Times. By the 

same Author. With Portrait. Js. 6d. 
"A valuable and interesting record of Louis' reign."" Spectator. 

Tales of the White Cockade. By Barbara 

Hutton. Illustrated by J. Lawson. Crown 8vo., cloth, y. 6d. 

The Fiery Cross, or the Vow of Montrose. 

By Barbara Hutton. Illustrated by J. Lawson. Crown 
8vo., cloth, y. 6d. 



Afghanistan : A Short Account of Afghanistan, its 
history and our dealings with it. By P. F. Walker, Barrister- 
at-Law (late 75th Regiment). Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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STANESBY'S ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS. 
Every page richly printed in Gold and Colours* 

The Bridal Souvenir. With a Portrait of the 

Princess Royal. Elegantly bound In white morocco, 2U. 

The Birthday Souvenir. A Book of Thoughts 

on Life and Immortality. 121. &/. cloth ; i8x. morocco. 

Light for the Path of Life ; from the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 1 2s, doth; i$s. calf, gilt edges ; l&f. mor. antique. 

The Wisdom of Solomon ; from the Book of 

Proverbs. 141., cloth elegant ; i&. calf; 21;. mor. antique. 

The Floral Gift. 14s. cloth elegant; 21s. moroccr> 

extra. 



Shakespeare's Household Words. With a 

Photograph from the Monument at Stratford-on-Avon. New 
and Cheaper Edition, dr. cloth elegant ; ioj. (xL mor. antique. 



Aphorisms of the Wise and Good. With a 

Portrait of Milton. 6j. cloth elegant ; ioj-. 6d. mor. antique. 



SCIENCE, USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, & ENTERTAINING 

ANECDOTE. 



The Commercial Products of the Sea; or, 

Marine Contributions to Industry and Art. By P.L.Simmonds, 
Author of "The Commercial Products of the Vegetable 
Kingdom.' 1 With numerous Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition* price Js» 6d. 

Folk-Lore of Shakespeare. By the Rev. J. F. 

Thiselton Dyer. Demy 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, 
price 14J. 

Choice Extracts from the Standard Authors. 

By the Editor of M Poetry for the Young." In three volumes. 
Foolscap 8vo., cloth, elegant, price 2s, 6d, each. 
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Useful Knowledge & Entertaining Anecdote— (continued). 

Snakes. Curiosities and Wonders of Serpent Life. 
By Miss Catherine C. Hopley, Author of " Aunt Jenny's 
American Pets." Illustrated by A. T. Elwes. Demy 8vo. 9 
price 1 6s. 

Talks about Science. By the late Thomas Dun- 
man, Physiology Lecturer at the Birkbeck Institution and the 
Working Mens College. With a Biographical Sketch by 
Charles Welsh. Crown 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, price 
y . 6d. 

Talks About Plants ; or, Early Lessons in Botany. 
By Mrs. Lancaster, Author of "Wild Flowers Worth 
Notice," &c. With Six Coloured Plates and Numerous Wood 
Engravings. Crown 8vo., cloth, 31. 6d. 

The Four Seasons ; a Short Account of the 

Structure of Plants, being Four Lectures written for the 
Working Men's Institute, Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial 
i6mo., y. 6d, 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers, their Beauties, 

Uses, and Influences. By Mrs. R. Lee. With Coloured 
Groups of Flowers from Drawings by James Andrews. Second 
Thousand. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, ior. 6d. 

Everyday Things ; or, Useful Knowledge respecting 

the principal Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Substances in 
Common Use. i8mo., cloth is. &/. 

Infant Amusements ; or, How to Make a Nursery 

Happy. With practical Hints to Parents and Nurses on the 
Moral and Physical Training of Children. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. Cloth, 3*. 6V. 

Female Christian Names, and their Teachings. 

By Mary £. Brom field. Beautifully printed on Toned 
Paper. Imp. 32mo., Cloth, gilt edges, is. French Morocco, 
is. Calf or Morocco, 4J. 

Our Sailors ; or, Anecdotes of the Engagements and 

Gallant Deeds of the British Navy. By the late W. H. G. 
Kingston. Revised and brought down to date by G. A. 
Henty. With Frontispiece. Crown 8va, cloth elegant, 31. 6d. 
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Useful Knowledge & Entertaining Anecdote — [continued). 
Our Soldiers ; or, Anecdotes of the Campaigns and 

Gallant Deeds of the British Army during the Reign of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. By the late W. H. G. Kingston. 
Revised and brought down to date by G. A. Henty. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., cloth elegant, $t. 6V. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of 

Animals. By Mrs. R. Lee. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. 
Post 8vo., Cloth, 3*. 6d, 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of 

Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes. By Mrs. R. Lee. Illustrated by 
Harrison Weir. Post 8vo., Cloth, $r. 6d. 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great 

Families. Illustrative of English History. With Frontispiece. 
By the late John Timbs, F.S.A. Cloth, js. &/. 
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Ambulance Lectures : or, What to do in Cases of 

Accidents or Sudden Illness. By L. A. Weatherley, 
M.D., Lecturer to the Ambulance Department, Order of St 
John of Jerusalem in England. With numerous Illustrations. 
Cloth, thoroughly revised, price is. 

Lectures on Domestic Hygiene and Home 

Nursing. By L. A. Weatherley, M.D. Illustrated. 
Cloth, limp, is. 

The Young Wife's Own Book. A Manual of 

Personal and Family Hygiene, containing everything that the 
young wife and mother ought to know concerning her own 
health at the most important periods of her life, and that of 
her children. By L. A. Weatherley, M.D. Fcap. 8vo, 
stiff boards, price is. 
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Handbooks for the Household— {continued). 

The Food we Eat, and why we Eat it, and 

whence its Comes. By Dr. J. Milner Fothergill. Edited 
by A. Milner Fothergill. Fcap. 8vo. f cloth, limp, price is. 

The Care and Treatment of the Insane in 

Private Dwellings. By L. A. Weatherley, M.D., CM. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price is. &/. 

Popular Lectures on Plain and High-class 

Cookery. By a former Staff Teacher of the National Training' 
School of Cookery. Cloth, is. 6d. 

The Art of Washing; Clothes, Personal, and 

House. By Mrs. A. A. Strange Butson. Cloth, price is. 6d. 

Artizan Cookery, and how to Teach it By 

a Pupil of the National Training School for Cookery, South 
Kensington* Sewed, 6d. 



The Stage in the Drawing Room ; or, the 

Theatre at Home. Practical Hints on Amateur Acting for 
Amateur Actors. By Henry J. Dakin. Fully illustrated, 
price One Shilling. Uniform with the "Household Hand- 
books." 



FICTION, &c 
Percy Pomo ; or, The Autobiography of a South Sea 

Islander. A Tale of Life and Adventure (Missionary, Trading, 
and Slaving) in the South Pacific. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s.6d. 

Halek ; an Autobiographical Fragment. By John H. 
Nicholson. Crown 8vo.» price js. bd. 

Cape Cod Folks. By Sally Pratt M'Lean. 

Fcap. 8vo, paper, price is. 

The Disk : A Prophetic Reflection. By E. A. 
Robinson and G. W. Wall. Fcap. 8vo, sewed, price is. 
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Hillsland as it was Seventy Years ago. A 

Story in One Volume. By the Rev. F. H. Morgan. Crown 
8vo., cloth, price $s. 

Lois Leggatt; a Memoir. By Francis Carr, 

Author of "Left Alone, " "Tried by Fire," &c. One vol., 
crown 8vo., price 6s., cloth. 

Queer Quotes and Odd Jokes from 'Frisco. 

A collection of Stories of Life in the early days of San Fran- 
cisco. By H. L. Williams. Fcap. 8vo., sewed, price w. 

Stories and Anecdotes of the Civil Service. 

By G. Swinburn King. Fcap. 8vo., sewed, price is. 

The Diary of an Actress ; or, Realities of Stage 

Life. Edited andtorefaced by the Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth. 
Fcap. 8vo., sewed, price is. 

A Voice from the Dim Millions. Edited by C 

Despard, with Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. Fcap. 8vo.» 
sewed, is. 

Allan Stuart. By Hope Lees. Crown 8vo., cloth, 

price dr. 

A Journey to the Centre of the Earth, 

From the French of Jules Verne. With 52 Illustrations by 
Riou. New Edition. Post 8vo., 6s. ; or bevelled boards, 
gilt edges, p. 6d. 

Elsie Grey ; A Tale of Truth. By Cecil Clarke. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, $s. 

Sister Clarice; An Old Maid's Story. By Mrs. 
Hunter Hodgson, •'A Soldier's Daughter." Crown 8vo^ 
cloth boards, price 3*. 6d. 

Or Black or White> and a Reminiscence of Spain. 

By Mrs. Hunter Hodgson, Author of "Sister Clarice." 
Fcap. 8vo., sewed, is. 

St. Nicholas Eve and other Tales. By Mary 

C. Rowsell. Crown 8vo., price p. 6d. 

Wothorpe-by-Stamford. A Tale of Bygone Days. 

By C. Holdich. Five Engravings. Cloth, ys. 6a\ 
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POETRY AND BELLES-LETTRES. 



The Classics for the Million ; being an Epitome 

in English of the Works of the Principal Greek and latin 
Authors. By Henry Grey, 

New and cheaper edition price is. ; or cloth, price 2s. 

"An admirable rounrf."- John Bull. 

"A most useful work. 1 *— Jutinburgk Courtmt. 

A Bird's-Eye View of English Literature: 

From the Seventh Century to the Present Time. By the same 
author. Fcap. 8vo., limp cloth, price is. 
" Very dear and ncmmt*.**Schoolm*$Ur. «• A dainty Cttlc volume."— Z/^ft. 

A Key to all the Waverley Novels in Chrono- 
logical Sequence, with an Index of the principal characters. 
By the same author. 8vo. cloth limp, price One Shilling. 

Trowel, Chisel, and Brush : A Concise Manual of 

Architecture, Sculpture and Painting, Ancient and Modern. By 
the same author. Fcap. 8vo., cloth boards, One Shilling. 

"A surprisingly interesting and useful manual "-~A&trdec* Free Pr$ss. 

** A remarkable ftait."— Saturday Review. 

Music in Song: From Chaucer to Tennyson. Being 

a Selection of Extracts, descriptive of the power, influence, 
and effects of Music. Compiled by L. L. Carmela Koelle, 
with an introduction by Dr. John Stainer. Printed in red 
and black on Dutch hand-made paper, and bound in parch- 
ment. Price y. 6d. 

Beautifully Illustrated Gift Books. Printed and 

Engraved under the supervision of George T. Andrew. 

Crown 4to. ( printed on toned paper, and elegantly bound in 

cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, price is. 6d. 
The Sweet By and By. By G. Fillimore Bennett. 
Annie and Willie's Prayer. By Sophia F. Snow. 
The Baven. By Edgar Allan Poe. 
The Evening Hymn. By the Rev. John Keble. 
Hark! the Herald Angela Sing. By the Rev. Charles Wesley, 

M.A. With Illustrations from the Old Masters. 

Rhymes in Council : Aphorisms Versified— 185. 

By S. C. Hall, F.S.A. Dedicated by permission to the 
Grandchildren of the Queen. 4to., printed m black with red 
borders. Cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 
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Poetry and Belles-Lettres.— -continued. 

Masterpieces of Antique Art. From the cele- 
brated collections in the Vatican, the Louvre, and the British 
Museum. By Stephen Thompson, Author of ' * Old English 
Homes." Twenty-five Examples in Permanent Photography. 
Super-Royal Quarto. Elegantly bound, cloth gilt, Two Guineas. 

A Summer Christmas. By Douglas B. W. 

Sladen. Small crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 

A Poetry of Exile and other Poems. By 

Douglas B. W. Sladen. In parchment covers, price is. 

Australian Lyrics, By the same Author. Demy 

8vo., stiff paper cover, cloth back, price \s.6d. 

The Seasons ; a Poem by the Rev. O. Raymond, 

with Four Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Golden Queen : a Tale of Love, War, and 

Magic By Edward A. Sloane. Cloth, gilt edges, is. ; or 
plain edges, $s. 

Grandma's Attic Treasures ; a Story of Old 

Time Memories. By Mary D. Brine. Illustrated with 
numerous Wood Engravings, executed in the best style of the 
art. Small quarto, cloth, gilt edges, price 91. 

A Woodland Idyll. By Miss Phoebe Allen. 

Dedicated to Principal Shairp. An attempt to represent 
allegorically the relative positions of Nature, Art, and Science 
in our World. Cloth, zs. 6d. 

Stories from Early English Literature, with 

some Account of the Origin of Fairy Tales, Legends and 
Traditionary Lore. Adapted to the use of Young Students. 
By Miss S. J. Venables Dodds. Crown 8vo., price 5/. 

Plays and Poems. By Albert E. Drinkwater. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, price 5/. 

BIRTHDAY AND ANNIVERSARY BOOKS. 



The Churchman's Daily Remembrancer, 

with Poetical Selections for the Christian Year, with the 
Kalendar and Table of Lessons of the English Church, for the 
use of both Clergy and Laity. Cloth, red edges, price 2*. 
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The Australasian Birthday Book. Compiled 

exclusively from the Works of Australasian Authors. By 
Myra Marbron, Author of M A Dictionary of English His- 
tory.' 1 Cloth, bevelled boards, price $s. 

The Book of Remembrance for every Day 

in the Year. Containing Choice Extracts from the best Authors, 
and the exact place indicated whence the Quotation is taken, 
with Blank Spaces for recording Birthdays, Marriages, and 
other Anniversaries. Beautifully printed in red and black. 
Imperial 32mo. Cloth extra, zs. t or gilt edges, 2s. 6d. t with 
12 Photographs, price £r. 

Anniversary Text Book ; a Book of Scripture 

Verse and Sacred Song for Every Day in the Year. Inter- 
leaved. Cloth, price 1 s. ; or, gilt edges, is. 6d. 

The Favourite Birthday Book : Choice Extracts 

from the Standard Authors. Small square i6ma, cloth 
elegant, price &/., or bevelled boards, gilt edges, yd. 
* # * 'J he above may also be had in various Leather Bindings* 

DEVOTIONAL AND RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 

A Catechism of Church Doctrine. For Younger 

Children. By the Rev. T. S. Hall, M.A., The Vicarage, 
Hythe. Second Edition. Price id., paper; id* cloth. 

Sermons for Children. By A. Decoppet, Pastor 

of the Reformed Church in Paris. Translated from the French 
by Marie Taylor. With an Introduction by Mrs. Henry 
Reeve. Cloth, bevelled boards, price y. 6d. 

The Consecutive Church Service, for Children. 

With 18 Original Hymns, arranged for the various Seasons and 
Occasions of the Christian Year. By the Rev. S. J. Stone, 
M. A. Cloth limp, price 2d. 

The Churchman's Altar Manual and Guide 

to Holy Communion, together with the Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels, and a Selection of appropriate Hymns. Borders and 
Rubrics in red. 
Three Editions of this Manual are now issued. The following 
are the sizes and prices :— Royal 32mo., with Rubrics and 
Borders in red, cloth, 2s. f or with Eight Photos., 4s. (A 
Confirmation Card is presented with this edition.) Large 
Type Edition, cloth, red edges, 2s. Cheap Edition, fox dis- 
tribution, cloth flush, 6d. ; or red edges, $d. 
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The Young Communicant's Manual. Con- 
taining Instructions and Preparatory Prayers in accordance 
with the Church's directions tor Preparations ; Form of Self* 
Examination; the Services for the Holy Communion, with 
appropriate Devotions, Intercessions, and Thanksgivings; 
Hymns, Sec. Price is. 

Cheap Edition for distribution, cloth flush, price &£, or cloth boards, 
red edges, oV. 

Bishop Ken's Approach to the Holy Altar. 

With an Address to Young Communicants, with a New Selec- 
tion of Hymns. New and Cheaper Edition, price 6d. 
*,* Clergymen wishing to introduce these Manuals can have Specimen 
Copies of either with prices for quantities, post free for six stamps 
on application. 

With introduction by the Rev* Canon Carter. 

The Altar Hymnal. A Book of Song for use at 

the Celebration of the Holy Eucharist 320 pp^ cloth limp* 
price ix. ; or cloth boards, red edges, ix. yf. 

It contains the Introits, Graduate, Alleluias, or Tracts, Offertories, 
and Communions for every Sunday and Festival in the year ; 
also Processionals, Sequences, and Special Hymns for use at 
the Offertory and Ablutions on all the Greater Days, as well as 
a large collection of Eucharistic Hymns for general use on 
ordinary occasions. 

* # * A Musical Edition is in preparation, under the able editor- 
ship of Mr. Arthur H. Brown, of Brentwood, and will be 
published as speedily as possible. 

A Lent Manual for Busy People and for the 

Young. 321110. sewed, 3d., or bound in cloth with red edges, 
price 6d. 

The Song of Solomon, rendered in English Verse, 

in accordance with the most approved translation from the 
Hebrew and Septuagint By the Rev. James Pratt, D.D. • 
With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, y. 6d. 

An Epitome of Anglican Church History 

from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Compiled from 
various sources by Ellen Webley-Parry. Demy 8vo., cloth 
boards, $s. 

The Life Militant, Plain Sermons for Cottage 

Homes. By Ellell, Crown 8vo., price 6>. 
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The Way of Prayer ; a Book of Devotions, for 

use in Church and at Home. Compiled by Rev. H. W. Millar, 
M.A. Cloth, red edges,, it. • 

Bogatsky's Golden Treasury for the Children of 

God, consisting of devotional and practical observations for 
every day in the year. Fcap. iomo, with purple border lines, 
price is. 

The Churchman's Manual of Family and Private 

Devotion, compiled from the writings of English Divines, with 
Graces and Devotions for the Seasons, Litanies, and an entirely 
new selection of Hymns. Super royal 32010., price is. 6 J. 

The Children's Daily Help for the Christian Year 

Taken from the Psalms and Lessons. Selected by £. G. 
Price ix. 6d. t or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2j. 

Holy Week. A four-page Leaflet recording the events 

of the Passion, Death, and Resurrection of our Saviour. Price 
id, or 6s. 6d. per roo. 

Miniature Text Books. Each containing 72 pages, 

with Text and Verse, and Floral Design Printed in Colours. 
Cloth, price is. each. 

The Golden Text Book. Scripture Texts and Selections from the 
" Christian Year." 

Mercy and Peace. \ 

— , A / Scripture Texts and Sacred Song. 

Ba * y With Prefaces by Miss C. M. 



1 Yongc. 



Charity. 

Faith, Hope, and Charity may also be had, 3 vols, in handsome 
thumb case, with design. 

Miniature Series of Devotional Books. 
Small square 32mo, cloth, price &/. each. 
Whispers of Love and Wisdom. By Annie Cazenove. 
Fragments in Prose and Verge. By Annie Cazenove. 
Cut Diamond!. By Ellen Gubrins. 
life, light and Lore. By S.W. 
Traveller's Joy; or the Wayiide of life. Selections by Ellen 

GUBBINS. 



16 Text Books. 

Thoughts and Verses. By Annie Cazenove. 
The Churchman's Text Book. 
Fisherman's Text Books. By S. M. C. 

Uniform with the above. 
Queen Mab. Gems from Shakespeare. By C.W. 

Maxims and Moral Reflections. By the Due De Roche- 
foucauld, with his Portrait, by himselfc 

Confirmation ; or, Called and Chosen and FaithfuL 

By the Author of " The Gospel in the Church's Seasons Series." 
With Preface by the Very Rev. the Dean of Chester. Fcap. 
8vo., sewed, yi. ; cloth limp, $d. ; cloth boards, red edges, is. 

Sermons for the Church's Year. Original and 

Selected. By the Rev. W. Benham, B.D., Rector of St. 
Edmund the King, London, and one of the six preachers in 
Canterbury Cathedral. In 13 parts, 64 pages, demy 8va, 
sewed, price is. each; or 2 vols., demy 8vo., cloth boards, 
price £r. 

A Short History of the Episcopal Church 

in the UNITED STATES. By the Rev. W. Benham, B.D., 
F.S.A., Rector of St. Edmund the King, London, and Editor 
of "Sermons for the Church's Year." With a Portrait of 
Bishop Seabury, the First American Bishop, engraved from the 
Portrait in the Vestry of St Andrew's Church, Aberdeen. Cloth 
boards, price 2s, 6d, 

The Preacher's Promptuary of Anecdote- 
stories New and Old. Arranged, indexed, and classified by 
Rev. W. Frank Shaw, Author of " The Mourner's Manual, 
" Sermon Sketches, 11 &c Cloth boards, price 2s. 6d. 

The Great Social Problem of the Day : Lessons 

from the Hebrew Prophets of our Time. A Series of Sermons 
by Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D. With Preface by Rev. W. 
Benham, Editor of *' Sermons for the Christian Year." Price 

By the Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, Dean of Wells. 

Crown Svo., cloth, bevelled boards, price dr. each. 

Things New and Old. New Book just published. 
Lazarus, and Other Poems. Fourth Edition, 

with Notes. 
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Devotional and Religious Books— {continued). 

Master and Scholar, &c, &c. Second Edition, 

with Notes. 

Christ and Christendom. Being the Boyle Lectures 

for 1866. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, Js* 6d. 

Biblical Studies. Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 51. 

■ 

Theology and Life. Sermons, chiefly on Special 

Occasions. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, $s. 6d. 

Altar Services. Containing the complete Altar Ser- 
vices of the Church, beautifully printed in red and black at the 
Chiswick Press, enriched with Ornamental Capitals, &c f in ' 
Three Volumes ; One Volume, folio size, 15 X 10 X ij inches ; 
and two Volumes 4to., containing the Epistles and Gospels 
separately, each I2X9X J inches. 

The Set, in Turkey Morocco, plain ~~ ... ^7 7 o 

„ Best Levant Morocco, inlaid cross ... £xo 10 o 

11 Parchment ... ... ... ... £2 9 o 

The Folio Volume, which contains all the Services of the Altar, 
may be had separately — 

Turkey Morocco, plain ... ... ... ... £3 3 o 

Best Levant Morocco, inlaid cross ... ... £440 

*,* The work can also be bound specially to order in cheaper or 

more expensive styles. 

The Seven Words from the Cross. Printed 

in red and black upon best hand-made paper, and bound in 
parchment covers, uniform with " Music in Song.' 1 Price 3/. (x/. 

On the Wings of a Dove ; or, the Life of a Soul : 

An Allegory. Illustrated by Sister E.— C. S. T. B. Clewer. 
Demy lomo. Cloth, gilt edges is. 6d. f with eight Illustrations. 

Deaconesses in the Church of England. 

Revised by the Very Rev. Dean of Chester, with Prefaratory 
Note by His Grace the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Post 8vo, price u. &/. 

Emblems of Christian Life. Illustrated by 

W. Harry Rogers, in One Hundred Original Designs, from 
the Writings of the Fathers, Old English Poets, &c. Printed 
by Whittingham, with Borders and Initials in red. Square 
8vo, price jar. 6J. cloth elegant, gilt edges; 21/. Turkey 
fliorocco antique. 
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Devotional and Religious Books — {continued). 

Outlines of the Saints. St. Andrew, St John, 

St. Thomas, St. Stephen, and the Holy Innocents. Sewed, 
price &/. 

A New Series of Christmas Carols for Child- 

dren. The Words by Mrs. Hernaman, Author of "The 
Child's Book of Praise." The Music by Alfred Redhead,. 
Composer of 'The Story of the Cross," &c. Price i$d. each. 

2. Jesus in the Manner. 6. Round about the Christinas Tree ► 



Jesus in the Manger. 
a. The Birthday of Birthdays. 

3. The Welcome Home. 

4. Carol to Jesus Sleeping. 

5. The Lambs in the Field. 



7. Carols for the Children of Jesus. 

8. Christmas Song, 
o. Old Father Christmas. 

10. We'U Gather Round the Fire. 



The Set of Ten Christmas Carols may be had bound together 
in stiff paper cover, price is. 6d. The Words only may be also 
had, price id. 

The Troubled Heart. A Sermon preached or* 

St. Bartholomew's Day, at Canterbury Cathedral, by the Rev. 
Canon Bateman. Published by request Sewed, price 3Y. 

The One Thing Needful. A Sermon by the 

same Author. Sewed price 3d. 

What is a Mission ? An Address on the Object^ 

Preparation, Obstacles, Encouragements, &c. By the Rev. 
Canon Reynolds Hole. Sewed, price 3<£ ; or cloth, 6d. 

Some Bible Teachings on Prayers and Offer- 
ings. Showing how holy men and women gave to God, and 
how God expects Christians to give ; with some remarks on. 
Bazaars. By C. W. Sewed, price 2d. 

A New Inexpensive Confirmation Card. 

Printed in red and black, size 5X3$ inches. Sold in Packets 
of Twelve Cards for 6d. 

An Illuminated Certificate of Confirmation 

and First Communion. Printed in gold and colours, size 6X4^ 
inches. Price 2d. 

An " In Memoriam " Card. Beautifully printed 

in silver or gold, price 2d. 
*»* A reduction made on taking a quantity of Uu above Cards* 
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AMERICAN SERMONS 

AMD 

THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

PUBLISHED BY 

E. P. BUTTON and Co., New York, U.S.A., 

AND SOLD IN ENGLAND BY 

GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN, & WELSH. 



Brooks, the Rev. Phillips, D:D., Rector of 

Trinity Church, Boston. 

Influence Of Jesus. Being the Bohlen Lecture for 1879. 
Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Sermons. Thirteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

Chapman, Rev. Dr. 

Sermons upon the Ministry, Worship, and Doctrine 

of the Church. New Edition. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
Clergyman's Visiting List, in morocco, with tuck for the 
pocket Foolscap, price 7& 6d. 

Doane, Rt. Rev. Wm. Croswell, D.D., 

Bishop of Albany. 
Mosaics ; or, the Harmony of Collect, Epistle, and Gospel 
for the Sundays of the Christian Year. Cr. 8vo, cloth 6s. 

Hallam, Rev. Robert A., D.D. 

Lectures on the Morning Prayer, iamo, 5s. 
Lectures on Moses, wmo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

Handbook of Church Terms. 



A Pocket Dictionary ; or, Brief Explanation of Words in 
Common Use relating to the Order, Worship, Architecture, 
Vestments, Usages, and Symbolism of the Church, as 



jcpia 
Common Use relating to the Order, Worship, Architecture, 
Vestments, Usages, and Symbolism of the Church 
employed in Christian Art. Paper, 9d. ; cloth, is. 6d 

Hobart, Rev. John Henry, D.D., formerly 

Bishop of New York. 

Festivals and Fasts. A Companion for the Festivals and 

Fasts of the Protestant Episcopal Church, principally 

selected and altered from Nelson's Companion. With 

Forms of Devotion. Twenty-third Edition. 1 2 mo, 5s. 
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American Sermons and Theological Books— continued. 

Hodges, Rev. Wm,, D.D. 

Baptism : Tested by Scripture and History ; or, the 
Teaching of the Holy Scriptures, and the Practice and 
Teaching of the Christian Cnurch in every age succeeding 
the Apostolic, compared in relation to the Subjects and 
Modes of Baptism. 6s. 

Huntington, Rt. Rev. F. D., Bishop of 

Central New York. 
Christian Believing and Living. Sermons. Fifth 

Edition. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 
Helps to a Holy Lent. 208 pages, crown 8vo, as. 6d. 
Sermons for the People. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

Odenheimer, the Rt. Rev. Wm. H., D.D., 

late Bishop of New Jersey. 

Sermons, with Portrait and Memoir. Edited by his Wife. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Staunton, Rev. William, D.D. 

Ecclesiastical Dictionary, containing Definitions of 
Terms, and Explanations and Illustrations of Subjects 
pertaining to the History, Ritual, Discipline, Worship, 
Ceremonies, and Usages of the Christian Church. 8vo. 
746 pp., 7s. 6d. 

Vinton, Rev. Alexander H. 

Sermons. Fourth Edition. 330 pages, 3s. 6d. 

Vinton, Francis, S.T.D., D.C.L. 

Manual Commentary on the General Canon Law 

of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Williams, Right Rev. John, D.D., Bishop 

of Connecticut. 

Studies on the English Reformation. wmo, cloth* 
3s. 6d. 

Wilson, Rev. Wm. D., D.D. 

The Church Identified. By a reference to the History 
of its Origin, Extension, and Perpetuation, with Special 
Reference to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. Revised Edition, i2mo, 439 pp. 6s. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



GOOD HAHDWEITING. 



George Darnell's Copy-Books, 

After over a quarter of a century of public favour, are every- 
where acknowledged as the best for simplicity and thoroughness. 
With these Copy-Books the pupil advances in the art of writing 
with ease and rapidity, while the labour of the teacher is very 
greatly lightened. They are used in nearly all the best schools 
in Great Britain and the Colonies, and are adapted to the New 
Educational Code. 

Advantages of the System. 

I. It is the production of an experienced Schoolmaster. 
II. It gradually advances from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small Hand. 

III. The assistance given in the Primal lesson is reduced as the 

learner progresses, until all guidance is safely withdrawn. 

IV. The number and variety of the copies secure attention, and 

prevent the pupils copying their own writing, as in 
books with single head-lines. 
V. The system insures the progress of the learner, and greatly 
lightens the labours of the teacher. 

Darnell's Universal Twopenny Copy-Books, 

for the Standards. 16 Nos., Fcap. 4to. Being a series of 
sixteen copy-books, by George Darnell, the first ten of which 
have on every alternate line appropriate and carefully written 
copies in Pencil coloured Ink, to be first written over and 
then imitated, the remaining numbers having Black Head-lines 
for imitation only, the whole gradually advancing from 

A SIMPLE STROKE TO A SUPERIOR SMALL HAND. 



STANDARD I. 
z. Elementary. 

2. Stogie and Double Letters. 

3. Large Text (Short Words). 

STANDARD II. 

3. Large Text (Short Words). 

4. Large Text (Short Words). 

5. Text, Large Text, and Figures. 

STANDARD III. 

6. Text, Round, Capitals & Figures. 

7. Text, Round and Small. 

8. Text, Round, Small & Figures. 



STANDARD IV. 
9. Text, Round, Small & Figures, 
zo. Text, Round, Small & Figures, 
zz. Round, Small and Figures. 

STANDARD V. 
xi. Round, Small and Figures, 
Z3. Round and Small. 

14. Round and Small. 

STANDARD VI. 

15. Small Hand. 
x6. Small Hand. 
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Copy-Books — {continued). 

Darnell's Large Post Copy-Books. a Sure 

and Certain Road to a Good Handwriting. 16 Nos., da\ each. 

Darnell's Foolscap Copy-Books. A Sure Guide 

to a Good Handwriting, on the same plan. 24 Nos., yt. each, 
green covers ; or on a superior paper, marble covers, 4/. e a ch . 

HISTORY. 



Britannia ; a Collection of the Principal Passages in 

Latin Authors that refer to this Island, with Vocabulary and 
Notes. By T. S. Cayzer. Illustrated with a Map and 29 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., cloth, y. 6d. 

True Stories from Ancient History, chrono- 
logically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. 12000., $r. cloth. 

Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Revised and brought down to tbe Present Time. By Mrs. 
Milner. With Portraits of the Sovereigns. 5*. cloth 

Historical Readers. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Book I. for Standard III., Stories fron Engliafa History, 144pp., cloth boards, xod. 
„ II. „ ,, IV., England to I486 160pp., „ „ is. 

„III. „ „ V., England to 1680 x66pp., „ M is. 

» IV. „ „ VI., Enf land to Present Sato x68pp., ., „ is. 

Each Book contains a Map of England and numerous Illustrations, and the 
right number of lessons and of pages to satisfy the requirements of the Code and 
of the recent Circulars. Plans of important Battles are also introduced. 

PAPER, PRINTING, BINDING, ARE ALIKE EXCELLENT. 

Teachers desirous of obtaining shorter Historical Readers are strongly recom- 
mended to introduce the above Series. They are the work of an eminent 
Historian, who has made it his aim that the Books should be readable and should 
be History, and who has avoided as far as possible the multiplication of dates and 
proper names, which burden the memory without appealing to the intelligence ; 
and they will be found far superior to any set yet published for instruction, for 
interest, for accuracy, and for purity of style in composition. They are equally 
suited for Board Schools and for Voluntary Schools. No political or religious 
views are contemned : none specially approved. 

The Books have been carefully revised by a practical Teacher, who has added 
lists of words and explanatory notes where necessary. 

A Dictionary of English History, chrono- 
logically arranged for Examination Students. By Myra 
Marbron. Being a synopsis of all the principal events with 
dates in English History. Cloth. 
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NEW GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 

Specially compiled to meet the requirements of Circular 228. 
By J. R. BLAKISTON, M.A., 

Trin. Coll., Carob., Author of "The Teacher," 

Adopted by the School Boards for London, Leeds, Leicester, 

Derby, Grc. 

II lustra- Cloth Goth 

Book. Standard. Lessons* Maps, tions. Pages. Limp. Boards. 

I. for I. containing 40 1 31 100 8d. iod. 

II. „ II. „ 40 1 37 119 ... 1/0 

III. „ III. „ 53 13 18 176 ... 1/3 

IV. „ IV. „ 51 7 16 160 ... 1/3 
V. „ V. „ 64 16 22 208 ... 1/4 

VI. „ VI. „ 49 17 13 208 ... 1/1 

VII. „ VII. (In active preparation). 

Each of these books contains the right number of lessons and of pages 
to satisfy all the requirements of the Code and of the recent Circular. 

" The Readers bear evidence on every frige of the author's great experience 
of School Work, and of his thorough grasp of the conditions -under which the 
elements of geography art taught in the standards." — School Board 
Chronicle. 

" In an examination of these volumes the feature that first strikes the 
reader is, probably, the amount of information stored within them, and the 
more one penetrates into them the more this .becomes a/parmt. The author 
has spared no labour to make his books the means of conveying geographical 
knowledge. The information is full, sound, and exhibits considerable research. 
Illustrations are introduced here and there, and the maps are very well done — 
distinct, not crowded with names, but Just sufficient to strike the attention of 
the pupil."— Schoolmaster. 

Pictorial Geography, for the Instruction of 

Children. Illustrates at a glance the Various Geographical 
Terms in such a manner as to at once impart clear and definite 
ideas respecting them. On a Sheet 30 by 22 inches, printed 
in colours, is. 6d. ; Mounted on Rollers and Varnished, 3;. 6d. 
"Forms an excellent introduction to the study cf maps ."—School Board- 
Chronicle. 

Gaultiers Familiar Geography, with axoncise 

Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and Two Coloured Maps, 
illustrative of the principal Geographical Terms. Cloth, 3*. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key, or Geo- 
graphical and Biographical Exercises : with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps, designed for the Use of Young Persons. By- 
the late William Butler. Enlarged by the Author's Son,. 
J. O. Butler. Price 4*. 
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The "STANDARD AUTHORS" READERS. 

Arranged and annotated by the Editor of Poetry for the 

Young. 

Primer, Part 1, 16pp., 18 Lessons, 14 Illustrations, paper, Id., oL lid. 
„ „ EL, 48 „ 43 „ 81 „ oloth ... 3d. 

„ „ n A, being the first 82 pp. of Primer H, paper 2d. 

oiOvH ... ••• ... ... ... ... ... «]Oi 

Infant Header, 84 pages, 65 Lessons, 32 Illustrations, cloth ... 4d. 
„ „ (abrlagech being the 1st 48 pp. of Intent Reader, oL 3d. 
„ „ (enlarged) „ Infant Reader increased by 

16 pages, oloth ... ... ... ... 6d. 

Standard I. deader, 06 pages, 51 Lessons, 29 Illustrations, cl. lp. 6d 

Ditto ditto ditto cloth boards 8d 

II. „ 144 „ 62 „ 84 „ ... 9i 

m. M 192 „ 62 „ 25 „ ... 1/- 

IV. „ 288 „ 71 „ 26 ,, ... 1/6 

V. „ 320 „ 86 „ 22 „ ... l/£ 

VI. „ 384 „ 92 „ 25 „ ... 2/- 

VIL „ 884 „ 79 „ 26 „ ... 2-6 



it 
ff 
>» 
ii 



" Is everything that could be wished, the authors selected being among the 
best in our modern literature, and the subjects full of interest and instruction. 
The explanatory notes and glossary, wisely placed at the end of each volume are 
of great value. .... The illustrations are good." — Athekveum. 

"The selections have been made with a judicious hand from a wide range of 
modern writers, and afford the pupil an excellent variety of practice in the art of 
reading."— Schoolmaster. 

" The ' Standard Authors' Readers are real Readers."— Saturday Review. 

"The author is true to his title, and has given none but the best literature."— 
Journal op Education. 

THE SHORTER "STANDARD AUTHORS'* 

READERS. 

In accordance with the wishes of a large number of Teachers, 
Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. have issued a shorter edition of 
the ''Standard Authors" Readers. 

Book I. 96 pages, 80 pages Beading Hatter ... 61 & 81 

ii J-L 11« || o\J || n |, ... ... vCL 

ii III. 160 || 180 ii i, „ ••• ... 1/-. 
H IT. 176 „ 140 „ „ , 1/8. 

" *r §22 * 160 " * •» 1/4, 

ii Yli 240 p loO n |i it ••• ... 1 6. 

N.B. — No alterations have been made in the Lessons, the changes are confined 
to the omission of the later pages. The appendices are continued in each book. 
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THE " STANDARD AUTHORS " READERS' 

READING SHEETS. 

BE A UTIFULL Y ILL USTRA TED. 
Corresponding to the "Standard Authors" Headers' Primers. 



A Series of Twenty-four Large Sheets, each 30 inches by 
22 inches, printed on stout and strong paper. 

The Set complete in a Paper Case 6s. od. 

The Sheets tacked on a roller for suspension on the wall, 

with Canvas Guards back and front 10s. 6d. 

Mounted on Twelve Thick Millboards i$s. od. 

The Sheets separately mounted on Canvas, untearable, and 
the Set tacked on Roller, with Canvas Guards back 
and front ••• ... *•• • •• ... ... .. 21s. od. 

Boards for packing (when necessary) price is, extra. 

" The series is an excellent one, and well suited for the infant school. . . We 
recommend teachers to see the set and judge for themselves." — Schoolmaster. 
" They are the best of their kind yet produced." — Educational Times. 



GRAMMAR, & c. 



A Compendious Grammar, and Philological 

Handbook of the English Language, for the Use of Schools 
and Candidates for the Army and Civil Service Examinations. 
By J. G. Colquhoun, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Darnell, G. Grammar made Intelligible to 

Children. Being a Series of short and simple Rules, with 
ample Explanations of Every Difficulty, and copious Exercises 
for Parsing ; in Language adapted to the comprehension of very 
young Students. New and Revised Edition. Cloth, is. 

Darnell, G. Introduction to English Gram- 
mar. Price 3<£ Being the first 32 pages of " Grammar made 
Intelligible." 

Darnell, T. . Parsing Simplified ; an Intro- 
duction and Companion to all Grammars ; consisting of Plain 
and Easy Rules, with Parsing Lessons to each. Cloth, is. 

Don't : a Manual of Mistakes and Improprieties more 

or less prevalent in Conduct and Speech. By Censor. In 
parchment cover, price 6d. 
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Grammar, &c — [contmued). 
A Word to the Wise ; or, Hints on the Current 

Improprieties of Expression in Writing and Speaking. By 
Parry Gwynne. Uniform with u Don v price ix. 

You Should : A Manual Brief and Simple of 
Hints and Instruction to Men and Women. By N. O. D. In 
parchment covers, price is. 

Manners and Speech : A Selection from Lord 

Chesterfield's Letters to His Son. Parchment Covers, price if. 

The Letter H, Past, Present, and Future. 

Rules for the silent H, based an Contemporary Usage, and an 
Appeal in behalf of WH. By Alfred Leach. Cloth limp. 
Price ix. 

Harry Hawkins's H-Book ; showing how he 

learned to aspirate his H' & Sewed, 6d. 

Darnell, G. Short and Certain Road to 

Reading. Being a Series of Easy Lessons in which the 
Alphabet is so divided as to enable the Child to read many 
Pages of Familiar Phrases before he has learned half the letters. 
Cloth, &/.; or in 4 parts^paper covers, \\d. each. 

Sheet Lessons. Being Extracts from the above, 
printed in very large bold type. Price, for the Set of Six 
Sheets, 6d. ; or, neatly mounted on boards, y. 

Exercises in English. Including Questions in 

Analysis, Parsing, Grammar, Spelling, Prefixes, Suffixes, 
Word-building, &c. By Henry Ullyett, B. Sc., St. Mary's 
Sch., Folkestone. . These cards ate supplied in packets of 30 
cards each. Standard VII. has 24. They are provided for 
Standards n., III., IV., V., VL, VIL, price I J. each. The 
whole series is expressly prepared to meet the requirements of 
the Mundella Code. 

Dictation Exercises. A Graduated Collection, 

chiefly selected from the works of Standard Authors ; for use 
in Schools of all grades, and for Students preparing for Oxford 
and Cambridge Local, Civil Service, and other Examinations. 
By the Editor of " Poetry for the Young." Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

Recitations for Infants 9 Schools; Including old- 
fashioned Nursery Rhymes, and other Pieces suitable for chil- 
dren up to eight years of age, written by authors whose names 
guarantee merit. Compiled by Wilhej.mina Rooper. Cloth 
boards, price gd. 
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ARITHMETIC, ALGEBRA, & GEOMETRY. 



Darnell, G. Arithmetic made Intelligible to 

Children. Being a Series of Gradually Advancing Exer- 
cises, intended to employ the Reason rather than the Memory 
of the Pupil ; with ample Explanations of every Difficulty, in 
Language adapted to the comprehension of very young Students. 
Cloth, li. &/. 

•«• This work may be had in Three Parts: — Part I., price 6d. 
Part II., price $d. Part III., price td. 

A KEY to Parts II. & II L, price is. (Part I. does not require a 
Key.) 

Cayzer, T. S. One Thousand Arithmetical 

Tests, or the Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted, 
by a novel arrangement of the subject, for Examination 
Purposes, but also suited for general use in Schools. With a 
complete set of Examples and Models of Work. Cloth, is. 6d. 
All the operations of Arithmetic are presented under Forty Heads* 
and on opening at any one of the Examination Papers, a complete- 
set of examples appears, carefully graduated. 

Key with Solutions of all the Examples in 

the One Thousand Arithmetical Tests. Price 41. 6d. cloth. 
The Answers only, price is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests ; on the same 

plan. 8vo. Cloth 2s. 6d. 
Answers to the Algebraical Tests, 2s. 6d. cloth. 

An Aid to Arithmetic. By E. Diver, M.D. Fcap* 

8vo., cloth, price 6d. 

The Essentials of Geometry, Plane and Solid, 

as taught in Germany and France. For Students preparing for 
Examination, Cadets in Naval and Military Schools, Technical 
Classes, &c. By J. R. Morell, formerly one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. With numerous Diagrams. Cloth, zr. 

Test Exercises in Arithmetic and in Mental 

Arithmetic. A Series of Seven Packets of Duplex Cards for 
the Seven Standards, founded on {the latest requirements of 
the Mundella Code, and in accordance with the revised in- 
structions issued to H.M. Inspectors of Schools. Price One 
Shilling per Packet of Thirty Cards. 
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FRENCH & GERMAN WORKS. 



New Method of French Conversation. 

By Professor C. M. March and. A simple, clear, and most 
rapid system of acquiring the language in two months, by 
sentences printed as they are spoken, and explained by remarks 
and rules. Fourth edition, crown 8vo., cloth elegant, price 31. 6d. 

L/Ab6cedaire of French Pronunciation, a 

Manual for Teachers and Students. By G. Leprevost (of 
Paris), Professor of Languages. Crown 8vo. Cloth, zr. 

Le Babillard : an Amusing Introduction to the 
French Language. By a French Lady. Ninth Edition. 16 
Plates. Cloth, 2s. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs, ou Petits Contes 

Moraux. With a Key to the Difficult Words and Phrases. 
Third Edition. i8mo. Cloth, 2s. 

The Pictorial French Grammar. For the Use 

of Children. Forming a most pleasant and easy introduction 
to the Language. By Marin de la Voye. With 80 illus- 
trations. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, is. 6d. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase Book ; 

containing a Select Vocabulary and Dialogues. Cloth limp, is. 

Der Schwatzer; or, The Prattler. An Amusing 

Introduction to the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. 
Cloth, zr. 



NEW BOOK ON SCIENCE TEACHING. 
Adopted by the London School Board. 

Preparation for Science Teaching : a Manual of 

Suggestions to Teachers. By John Spanton, Translator of 
Chevreul's Book on "Colour," &c. Small crown 8vo., price 
is. 6d. 
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NEEDLEWORK MANUALS AND APPLIANCES. 

RECOMMENDED BY THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 

A Hand-book for Needlework Prize Associa- 
tions. Issued under the direct authority of the London Institute 
for the Advancement of Plain Needlework* Price is. 

Needlework Demonstration Sheets (19 in 

number). Exhibiting by Diagrams and Descriptions the 
formation of the Stitches in Elementary Needlework. By Mrs. 
A. Floyer. 30 by 22 inches, price ga. each ; or, mounted on 
rollers and varnished, 2s. 6d. 

Plain Needlework, arranged in Six Standards, with 

Hints for the Management of Class and Appendix on Simul- 
taneous Teaching. By Mrs. A. Floyer. Sewed, 6d. 

Plain Knitting and Mending, arranged in Six 

Standards, with Diagrams. By the some Author. Sewed, 6d. 

Plain Cutting out for Standards IV., V., and 

VI., as now required by the Government Educational Depart- 
ment. Adapted to the Principles of Elementary Geometry. 
By the same Author. Sewed, is. 

A Set of Diagrams referred to in the Book may be 

had separately, printed on stout paper and enclosed in an 
envelope. Price is. 

Sectional Paper, for use with the above, gd. per quire. 

Lined Paper, for "Extensions." 36in. by 46m. 
Price xx. 3^. per dozen sheets. 

Threaders, 5A per 100 ; postage 3d. extra. 
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Needlework, &c. — [continued). 

Plain Hints for those who have to Examine 

Needlework, whether for Government Grants, Prize Associations, 
or local Managers ; to which is added Skeleton Demonstration 
Lessons to be used with the Demonstration Frames, and a. 
Glossary of Terms used in the Needlework required from the 
Scholars in Public Elementary Schools. By Mrs. A. Floyer, 
Author of " Plain Needlework." Price 2s. 

The Demonstration Frame, for Class Teaching, 

on which the formation of almost any Stitch may be exhibited, 
is used in the best German Schools. It may be had complete 
with Special Needle and Cord. Price 51. 6d. 

A Stand for the above may also be had, price 71. 6£ 

Needlework, Schedule III., exemplified and 

Illustrated. By Mrs. £. A. Curtis. Cloth limp, with 30- 
illustrations, is. 

"Needle Drill," " Position Drill," " Pia 
Drill," " Thimble Drill/' price 3 d. 

Drawing Book, Needlework Schedule II L 

Price 3</. 

Directions for Knitting Jerseys and Vests* 

with scale for various sizes. By M. C. G. Especially suitable 
for elderly Ladies or Invalids. Dedicated by kind permission 
to Her Grace the Duchess of Marlborough. Sewed, 6d. 

Crewel Work. Fifteen Designs in Bold and Con- 
ventional character, capable of being quickly and easily worked. 
With complete instructions. By Zeta, Author of '• Ladies' 
Work, and How to Sell it," and including Patterns for Counter* 
panes, Bed Hangings, Curtains, Furniture Covers, Chimney- 

Siece Borders, Piano Backs, Table Cloths, Table Covers, 
c, &c. Demy, 2s. 6d. 

Designs for Church Embroidery and Crewel 
Work from Old Examples. Eighteen Sheets* 

containing a Set of upwards of Sixty Patterns, with descriptive 
letterpress, collected and arranged by Miss £. S. HAKTSHORN&. 
In a handsome cloth case, $s. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 



The New Law of Bankruptcy. Containing 

the Bankruptcy Act, 1883, with Introduction, Tables, Notes, 
and an Index ; to which is added a Supplement, containing 
the Orders, Forms, Fees, and List of Official Receivers. By 
Archibald Bence Jones, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. New 
Edition enlarged. Crown 8vo. , cloth boards, price 51. 

Poker : How to Play it. A Sketch of the Great 

American Game, with its Laws and Rules. By one of its 
Victims. Revised Edition. Cloth limp. Price One Shilling. 

41 Great Paul," from its Casting to its Dedication. 

By S. J. Mackie, C.E. With a Preface on Bells, by Dr. 
John Stainer, MJL, Organist of St Paul's. Illustrated. 
Price One Shilling. 

Bicycles and Tricycles, Past and Present. A com- 
plete History of the Machines from their infancy to the present 
time, with Hints on How to Buy and How to Ride a Bicycle 
or a Tricycle, descriptions of the great Feats and Great Meets 
&c, &c. By Charles Spencer. Illustrated. 160 pp'. 
Fcap. 8vo, price One Shilling, or cloth, is. (xL 

The Cyclist's Road Book : compiled for the Use 

of Bicyclists and Pedestrians, being a Complete Guide to the 
Roads and Cross Roads of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
with a list of the best Hotels and notable places, &c., with 
map. By Charles Spencer. Paper, ix. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

The Confessions of a Medium. Crown ?vo. 

illustrated, price 2x. 

Everyday Life in our Public Schools. 
Sketched by Head Scholars. Edited by 

Charles Eyre Pascoe. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., cloth, new and cheaper edition, price 31.6V/. 
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Miscellaneous Books — {continued). 
On Foot in France ; being a series of Papers 

contributed to the Standard, by Frank Ives Scudamore, 
Esq., C.B. Post 8vo., cloth, 2s. 

A Complete Guide to the Game of Chess, 

from the alphabet to the solution and construction of Problems. 
Containing also some Historical Notes. By H. F. L. Meyer, 
Chess Contributor to " The Boy's Own Paper/' formerly Chess 
Editor of " Hannoversche Anzeigen," "The Gentleman's 
Journal/ 1 and " Eco Americano." Cloth, price Js, &£ 



WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 



A Woman's Secret; or, How to make Home 

Happy. Thirty-third Thousand. i8mo., sewed, 6d. 
By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 

Woman's Work ; or, How she can Help the Sick. 

Nineteenth Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents ; or, the Mother's Assistant 

in Cases of Burns, Scalds, Cuts, &c. Tenth Thousand. 

Pay to-day, Trust to-morrow; illustrating the 

Evils of the Tally System. Seventh Thousand. 

Nursery Work; or, Hannah Baker's First Place. 

Fifth Thousand. 

The Cook and the Doctor ; Cheap Recipes and 

Useful Remedies, Sewed, 2d. 

Home Difficulties. A Few Words on the Servant 

Question. Sewed, +d. 
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